- Salesman Inspired by Think Sessions 


Where Does the Letterpress Process Stand Today? 


Today's Typography—Built on Sand or Stone? 
Dycril Plate—A Survey of Its Controversial Points 
Research Improves Letterpress Plates, Presses 
Mercury Litho Profited From New Ideas 
Training—Urgent Need of Today's Lithography 
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New Hoe Magazine Press now operating at National Publishing Company, Washington, D. C. 


WHAT’S SO SPECIAL ABOUT THIS 2-COLOR MAGAZINE PRESS? 


As you Can see, it’s much like other 2-color presses in outward appearance. But glance at the details above. Notice the 
critical arrangement of cylinders. It was engineered by Hoe to produce 16 pages of 4-color signatures with no sacrifice 
in the total 64-page capacity. And there is provision in the basic frame to double this 4-color capacity from the present 
16 to 32 pages—again with no reduction in the basic 64-page capacity. 

With this ability to print simultaneously 16 pages in 4-color and 48 pages in 2-color now—or 32 and 32 in the future— 
Nationa! Publishing Company* can provide more versatile production of national, trade union, and association 
magazines. They can handle 4-color covers (in fact, the first live job off the press was a color cover) without resorting 
to special and, usually, expensive press equipment as so many plants must do. They can combine 2-color and 4-color 
signatures at a rate of 1,200 feet per minute. And they have future capacity for growth. Yet, National Publishing 
Company achieved this new capacity for lucrative 4-color work with essentially a basic, economical 2-color press. 
Perhaps you, too, should study this kind of Hoe-engineered investment. Look to Hoe for 
Progress in Printing. R. Hoe & Co., Inc., 910 East 138th Street, New York 54, N. Y. 
1) Printing unit, showing provision in framework for future addition of color cylinder. 2) Basic 4-color arrange- 
ment, with ink carriages in locked-up position. 3) Drawing of cylinder layout; standard 2-color arrangement, top; 
and 4-color layout, below. *of Washington, D.C. 
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Showing a Ludlow stick with a line of 
matrices ready for casting the sluglines 
directly at side. Notice the ready spac- 
ing of the line, the division quads, and 
the “overhangs” which fit perfectly into 
adjoining recesses. 


Here is another economy feature of Ludlow 
operation which not only cuts costs but im- 
proves the quality of the composition. Long 
lines up to 1121/2 picas are readily assembled 
and spaced out in one stick, with only a 
single justification, even though the result- 


ant line is cast in several sections. 


The line of Ludlow matrices is assembled in 
the long stick, and the entire line is then 
spaced out as usual without regard to the 
length of the individual slug. Division quads 
are then inserted at the marks on the stick 
which indicate slug lengths. All that is then 
necessary is to tighten the stick knob before 


making a cast. 


When the slugline is cast, it is delivered in 
unit slug sections. If a character happens 
to overhang the end of one slug, it fits into 
a recess automatically cast on the next slug 
to support that overhang. 


Ludlow flexibility enables the compositor to 
choose the right stick for the length of line 
required—a short stick for a short line and a 
longer stick for a longer line—and all with a 
single justification. No unnecessary sawing 
or fitting with Ludlow. Sticks in lengths of 
22%/2,45, 672, 90, and 1121 picas are avail- 


able—or other length sticks to fit your needs. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue 


Set in members of the Ludlow Radiant family 


Chicago 14, Illinois 
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DOG EARS 
INDEX BRISTOLS 


... and this is another good reason why your customers 
will give you their office forms and index printing. 
PARSONS Ledger Papers and Index Bristols are 
all made as solid sheets — not pasted. This 
means no glue lumps or “dry” holes — no split or 
dog-eared corners. These are reasons why your 
customers (and your pressmen) will like 


PARSONS papers. PARSONS papers perform well on PARSONS MECHANO FORM 
Ledger and Index (50% new 
cotton fiber) offers the widest 
range of colors, weights and 
sizes. Check this Sample 
Book No. 884 (available on 
request from Parsons) — then 
call your PARSONS Paper 


Merchant for shelf stock. 


your presses and on your customers’ machines. 


Can this mean new business and satisfied 


customers for you? You bet! Put in a stock 


of PARSONS Ledger Papers and 


Index Bristols now . 


then judge for yourself. 


PARSONS KING COTTON SINCE 1853 


@ EXTRA « SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER 
100% 


@ 100% * PARSONS INDEX & LINEN LEDGER 
A 75% * DEFENDUM LEDGER 
50% MECHANO FORM INDEX & LEDGER 
50% * ARKON INDEX 
50% * DURABLE LEDGER 
NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 


25% CREST INDEX & LEDGER PARSONS PAPER DIVISION HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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the Inland Printer 
in 1883 
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Where Does Letterpress Stand Today? What's Its Future? 45 


Letterpress is far from dying as proponents of other processes would 
have you believe. New developments keeping it alive 


How Research Improves Letterpress Plates and Presses 48 
European advances parallel U.S. efforts in some respects and ahead in 
others. Constant effort is needed to keep letterpress out in front 


Survey of Du Pont’s Dycril Plates Reveals Experiences 50 
Whenever new product is put on market, there is always a variety 
of opinion of its worth before “public image” finally evolves 


Is Today’s Typography Building on Sand or on Stone? 52 
Is this so-called “wild” typography really new or has it all been done 
before? Trend to mixing type and grotesque pictures out of hand? 


Mercury Knows That It Pays to Look for New Ideas 56 
Brooklyn offset firm has developed many new ideas in past 10 years; 
some have paid off dramatically with increases in business 


Training Urgent Need on Today’s Lithographic Scene 58 
Clear and well developed training programs from apprentice fo top 
management levels are mark of progressive offset companies 


Inspiration Blooms for Salesman in Think Sessions 60 
This printing salesman has a room in his home where he can go when 
he feels like it and think hard about his customers’ problems 
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M‘ADAMS 
ENGINEERED 
for PRINTERS 


Imprinter 


Imprinting and Numbering press, 
McAdams Model B-M, is built to 
handle precision imprints in mag- 
netic-ink. High precision and micro 
adjustments help meet American 
Banking Association specifications 
for common-language system. Write 
or telephone for details. 


wal 


Perforating Equipment for 


Checks, Stamps, and Coupons 


McAdams Electronic “Z” perfora- 
tor synchronizes with any make 
offset press up to 17” x 22”. Per- 
forates and slits 3-check blanks, 
two-up. up to 7,500 sheets per hour. 


McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 


Check Imprinting and 
Numbering Presses 

Perforating Equipment for 
Checks, Stamps, Coupons 

Special Machines for the 
Graphic Arts 

Pen Ruling Machines 

Dise Ruling Machines 

Paging Machines 

Pneumatic Pile Feeders 

Roll Cut-off Feeders 

Electronic Inserters 

Single Blade Folder 

Ruling Inks 

Ruling Pens 


John McAdams & Sons, Inc. 


20-22 Knight St., Norwalk, Conn., U.S. A. 


Established 1842 


to the editor 


Finds Typography Booming 
Business on West Coast 


Just returned from another pleasant and 
stimulating trip to the West Coast and I 
can not help but be amazed at the ever- 
increasing potentialities of the region. On 
each succeeding trip I find greater prog- 
ress being made in all industries and the 
graphic arts business is progressing along 
with all the rest. 

Typography plants are being enlarged 
and new ones are being built. Some are 
beautifully landscaped in the Hollywood 
style. Some have spacious, attractive lunch 
rooms for their employees and one has ac- 
commodations where they can enjoy their 
lunch out of doors. 

Los Angeles has 94 typesetting plants 
and about 222 linecasting machines. San 
Francisco has 42 typesetting plants and 
about 77 linecasting machines. The jet age 
has brought Hawaii so close to San Fran- 
cisco that the latter handles most of its 
typesetting, Hawaii having no trade plants 
to speak of. 

Some art studios have their own small 
typography plants on the premises, which 
means that they can be a little more metic- 
ulous with their work. If changes are nec- 
essary, they are made speedily and costly 
AA’s are minimized. 

The beautiful type specimen books that 
some West Coast typographers are putting 
out caught my attention—Reardon & Krebs 
in San Francisco, the Adtype Service and 
Monsen in Los Angeles, and Hazeltine in 
Oakland, to mention a few. These books 
are most attractively put together and con- 
tain an extensive selection of type faces. 

One of the prime reasons for my trip 
was to promote Bauer's Classic and Folio 
series which now consists of the extended, 
the extended italic, and the extrabold reg- 
ular. Both faces were very well received. 
The Classic was brought out to coincide 
with the renewed interest in the Basker- 
villes. It is a trifle extended. The trend for 
extended type faces still prevails on the 
coast, hence the popularity of Venus, For- 
tune, and Craw Modern.—Vincent Gian- 
none, Bauer Alphabets, Inc., New York 
City. 


Discussion of MacKellar 
Concludes Poetically 

In Alexander Lawson’s January Com- 
posing Room department, he refers to 
MacKellar’s The American Printer saying 
that 18 would be a reasonable estimate of 
the number of printings of that book. I 
agree, although there may very well have 
been more. 

I have a copy of the Seventeenth Edi- 
tion, printed in 1889. In it is a “Note to 
the Eleventh Edition,” issued in January, 
1878, which says, “. . . ten editions, or 
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about ten thousand copies having been 
disposed of since the day of publication.” 
This would indicate that there were 10 
editions in about 11 years, seven more 
in the next 12 years. Sales were either 
slowing down, or else the editions were 
larger; but it does not seem likely that the 
17th was the last printing. 

The 17th edition has pages XI, XII, 
XIII, and XIV which were evidently in- 
serted after some previous editions were 
printed as the text pages are numbered 
from 11 to 384. Page XII has “The Song 
of the Printer,” credited to Anon. I won- 
der if this poem has ever been credited to 
a less anonymous person. You are prob- 
ably familiar with it. 

Pick and click 

Goes the type in the stick, 

As the printer stands at his case; 
His eyes glance quick, and his fingers pick 

The type at a rapid pace; 

And one by one as the letters go, 

Words are piled up steady and slow— 
Steady and slow, 
But still they grow, 

And words of fire they soon will glow. 

—C. L. Stanley, Wayside Press, Keota, 


Colo. 


Looking for Old Kelton 
Or King “D” Type Press 


I am trying to find an old Kelton or King 
“D” roller platen press (see cut). Accord- 
ing to the King Manufacturing Co., Kings- 
ton, N.Y., these presses became obsolete 
when power presses came on the market in 
the early 1920's. Now, some 30 years later, 
I would like to obtain one since it is useful 
for pulling original proofs such as etch- 
ings, engravings, or dry-point prints.— 
Thomas Driscoll, 526 Evergreen Ave., 
Philadelphia 18. 


This is the kind of roller platen press Mr. 
Driscoll is looking for. Supposedly obso- 
lete for 40 years, the press is to be used for 
pulling original proofs. 
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Whale of a profit! Why settle for small fry profit when you can reel in a big one with Con- 


solidated Enamels. As the world’s largest enamel printing paper specialist, Consolidated offers 
finest quality for less. You quote lower, sales rise. Record-breaking press performance, too. Proved 


by over three million tons. Get free test sheets from your Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchant. 


Compare performance, results, costs. See for yourself! 
Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant oscsokdatece 
LETTERPRESS: Production Gloss, Modern Gloss, Consolidated Gloss 
DOUBLE COATED OFFSET: Productolith, Consolith Gloss, Consolith Opaque LARGEST ENAMEL PAPER SPECIALIST 
A COMPLETE LINE FOR LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET PRINTING 


WEB OFFSET: Consoweb Brilliant, Consoweb Modern, Consoweb Velvet Consolidated Water Power & Paper Co. + Natl. Sales Offices, 135 S. La Salle St. Chicago 
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AUTOMATIC builds 


to achieve 


SADDLE high hourly 


production... 
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All Sheridan inserters, stitchers and 
trimmers are heavy duty units . . . not 
limited “pony” machines . . . not inter- 
mediate machines . . . but machines de- 
signed and built to deliver consistently 
high hourly production. 


This extra value may mean a slightly 
higher initial investment . . . BUT Sheri- 
dan equipment consistently returns higher 
profits through a substantially lower cost 
per thousand books. 


Heavy duty construction of all units, 
with the weight in the right places, plus 
dynamic balancing of rotating parts, 
eliminates vibration and deflection, the 

2 . Only Sheridan offers the positive 
major causes of equipment malfunction. 
These extra construction values also mean caliper for unfailing detection of 
minimum maintenance and longer ma- over or under sized books . . . 
chine life. another extra value feature. 


SINCE 
is3s5s T.W.&C.B. SHERIDAN COMPANY 
220 Church St., New York 13, N. Y. 


IAIN 
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with the 
Kodak Alphabet System of Transparency Masking 


halftone positives as the next step, 
Kodalith Ortho Plates, Type 3, or Film 
on Estar Base. All dry fast. All hold size. 


using Kodak Separation Negative 
Film, Type 1, Estar Base 


Want to color-correct transmission color 
copy and get it right the first time? 
Many of our customers are doing it. 
They say Kodak’s Alphabet System is a 
great improvement over I-, 2-, and 3- 
mask methods, yet not something one 
has to go to night school to learn. 
There are several good reasons for 
standardizing your transmission copy 
work with this Kodak method. First, 
the Alphabet System is much easier to 
learn and execute than earlier methods. 
Second, it makes it much easier to check 
and maintain desired densities as you 
go. Specific letters are used to label 
specific densities in the step tablet, 
including highlight and shadow densi- 


Graphic Reproduction Sales Division 


ties measured in the transparency. These 
letters are easier to refer to than 
density decimals. 

Masks and separation negatives are 
made by contact printing from the 
transparency. (Reproduction dimen- 
sions can be changed by exposing the 
positives on the camera.) To do the 
job right, use Kodak Separation Nega- 
tive Film, Type | (on 7-mil Estar Base), 
for both the masks and the separation 
negatives. (Or Kodak Separation Nega- 
tive Plates, Type 1, can be used.) This 
new film has moderate speed, fine grain, 
and closely matched color-contrast 
indexes (which means nearly similar 
development times for all four printers). 
If you want good continuous-tone posi- 
tives, best use Kodak 33 Positive Film 
(Estar Base) or Plates. Or, if you prefer 


TRADE MARK 


For instructions on this handy 
system, read pages 7 through 16 of the 
Kodak Data Book Q-3, “Masking 
Color Transparencies for Photomechan- 
ical Reproduction.” 


In addition, you will want to consult 
the tables in new Q-Sheet 108 for the 
latest recommendations for using Kodak 
Separation Negative Film, Type 1, 
Estar Base. Your Kodak Technical 
Representative is eager to help if you 
contact him. Then ask your Kodak 
Graphic Reproduction Dealer for all 
the Kodak films and chemicals you 
need to do the job right... right from 
the start! 

Text for this advertisement was set photographically. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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OURNEYMAN 


WEB OFFSET PUBLICATION PRESSES 


Speed-Flex with its compact unit style construction offers a new, high-speed facility 
for the production of quality printing. Designed for the production of advertising, 


publications, brochures, labels, direct mail, gift wrap... etc. 


@ EFFICIENT ON LONG OR SHORT RUNS! @ SUPERIOR INK DISTRIBUTION! @ PRECISION REGISTER! 


Presses can be ordered with 2, 3, 4, 5 or 6 26” web widths with cylinder circumference 
printing units. sizes of 17, 17%, 21, 22, and 2214”. Other 

sizes manufactured to your custom require- 
Standard Journeyman presses are available in ments. Dryers available for all sizes. 
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@ Makes you think ‘‘BIG’’... 
BIG volume, BIG profits... 
BIG FUTURE 


@ DOUBLE ENDS! 


@ 4-Unit Journeyman 


The folder, shown as part of 
the 2-unit Speed-Flex Journey- 
man web offset press on 
the left, encompasses a 
former, 2 to 1 ratio jaw and 
tuck as well as a chopper or 
quarter folder for producing 
publication signatures and 
other folded products. The 
unit is designed to handle 
multiple webs of paper. 


Write, phone or wire collect... 


PUGLISI - DUTRO, INC. 


DESIGNERS OF PRINTING MACHINERY 


SOLD AND SERVICED EXCLUSIVELY BY PUGLIS!-DUTRO, INC. 
117 WEST NINTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIFORNIA + MADISON 7-8556 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 7 South Dearborn St., RAndolph 6-7977 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 1140 Broadway, MUrray Hill 3-1253 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WESTERN GEAR CORPORATION 
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are just two 
of the 

Capacity... 
the new 

DAVIDSON 
DUALITH 500 


Time is money. Every feature of the new Davidson Dualith 
500 is designed to save you time. 

First, increased speed! Up to 8,000 top-quality impressions 
per hour. And on certain jobs where you can run one side by 
regular offset and the other side by direct lithography, you 
can print both sides at one time, or up to 16,000 impressions 
per hour. Real economy on all jobs with the new Dualith 500. 


Second, increased sheet size! The new Dualith 500 will 
handle any size sheet from 3” x 5” all the way up to 
11” x 17” with an image area of 934” by 13” or 14” 


(an 842” x 11” sheet may be put through in either direction). 


Third, increased paper capacity! The feeder capacity has been 
increased to 6000 sheets of 20-Ib stock (or equivalent) on the 
new Dualith 500. An all new pneumatic receding pile jogger 
with increased capacity is also available with a special 
“Roll-a-way” dolly included. 


Fourth, increased ink fountain capacity! Greater ink fountain 
capacity to match the increases in speed and paper capacity 
—longer runs with less operator attention with the new 
Dualith 500. 

Fifth, the positive, trouble free Davidson double-sheet elim- 
inator insures that every sheet is printed. No blanks hidden 
in with the finished work—ever. 


But that’s not all! Compare these other outstanding features 
of the Dualith 500. Top-quality registration and superb ink 
coverage...give you sharp blacks and clear, true colors. 
Built-in chain delivery gives clean positive stripping... 
at no extra cost. Exceptionally easy operation and fast clean-up 
...truly a revelation in job changes. 


New pneumatic pile joggerbas Larger ink fountain means 


increased capacity. longer runs between refills. 


Add Davidson reliability and versatility and you'll see why 
we say the Dualith 500 is the most value-packed small offset 
press ever designed! 


YOU'LL BE YEARS AHEAD WITH THe NEW 
DUALITH 500 


Send today for colorful 12-page brochure. 


DAVIDSON CORPORATION 


Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 


29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 
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better display... 


 pressure-sensitive 


KLEEN-STIK TAPES 


Instantly Convert Any Printed Piece Into A Complete, Self-Sticking P.O.P. Display 


Versatile Kleen-Stik Transfer Tapes can guide you Leading Advertisers Use Kleen-Stik for 1001 
will appreciate the convenient peel-and-press ; 
application of these adhesives. 
So easy to use... and so easy for you to apply 
on printed sheets — in your own plant, or * Flange Displays * Package Stick-ons 
through a nearby Kleen-Stik Service Plant. ... and many more 
Make it a point to promote Kleen-Stik — your 
extra-profit pointer. 2 Types meet every need 

®’'D’ Tape — multi-purpose economy tape for all 

light-weight uses 


® Dubl-Stik — special heavy-duty adhesive holds heavier 
displays of cardboard, plastic, wood, etc. 


® 3-D Displays ® Slide-Stiks 


7300 West Wilson Avenue Chicago 31, Illinois WRITE for full details 


Plants in Chicago, Newark, Los Angeles, and Toronto, Canada 


OVER 25 YEARS OF PRESSURE-SENSITIVE LEADERSHIP 
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call away... and he’ll get you off the hook fast! 


Your Mead Merchant Salesman provides the immediate attention and service 
you require at the moment your paper need begins—not days or weeks later. 
“Never longer than a phone call away,” he’ll say. And this same consideration 
and personal interest is given to all of his customers, large and small alike. 
It is another of the ways YOU GET MORE FROM YOUR MEAD MERCHANT. apers 


Mead Papers, Inc., a subsidiary of The Mead Corporation, Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Here are several very im- 
portant points to remem- 
ber when you consider 
Web Offset presses. 


ATF THE 
UNQUALIFIED 
LEADER IN 
WEB OFFSET 
PRINTING. 
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WEBENDORFER 
PUBLICATION 
PRESSES 
ARE IN USE BY 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 
THAN ALL OTHER 
MAKES COMBINED 


Here are a few of the more 
than 300 plants operating 
ATF Web Offset Presses: 


Indicates those companies who have purchased 


from 2 to 10 ATF Web Offset presses, 


American Press, Inc., Columbia, Missouri 

George Banta Co., Inc., Menasha, Wisconsin 
Baptist Standard Publ. Co., Dallas 

Brown Prtg. Co., Inc., Waseca, Minnesota 
Canadian Prtg. & Lithographing Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Courier-Citizen Co., Lowell, Mass. 

Tae Craftsman Press, Inc., Seattle 

Daily Journal of Commerce, Portland, Oregon 
Danner Press, Inc., Canton, Ohio 

R. R. Donnelly & Sons Co., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
Edwards & Broughton Co., Raleigh, No. Carolina 
The Emerson Press, Inc., Pittsburgh 

Evergreen Press Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 
Faweett-Dearing Prtg. Co., Louisville 


Foote & Davies, Inc., Atlanta 
General Motors Corp., Detroit 
Good Publ. Co., Fort Worth, Texas 
Great Eastern Color Lithographic Co., Inc., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Haynes Lithograph Co., Silver Springs, Maryland 

A. B. Hirschfeld Press, Denver 

Lloyd Hollister, Inc., Wilmette, Ill. 

Inland-Magill Weinsheimer Corp., Chicago 

Jensen Prtg. Co., Minneapolis 

Judd & Detweiler, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago 

W. A. Krueger Co., Milwaukee 

Latham Process Corp., New York City 

Los Angeles Lithograph Co., Inc., Los Angeles 
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Corp., Chicago 

Mercury Lithographing Co., Brooklyn 
Metropolitan Press, Seattle 

Mid City Press, Philadelphia 

Midwest Lithographing Co., Minneapolis 
The Motschall Co., Detroit 

Murray Printing Co., Forge Village, Mass. 
Pacific Press, Inc., Los Angeles 

PAK Prtg. Services, Detroit 

Perry Prtg. Co., Inc., Waterloo, Wisconsin 
Phillips & Van Orden Co., San Francisco 
Quality Reproductions Corp., Miami 

Rand McNally Co., Skokie, Illinois 
Ronalds Federated Ltd., Montreal 


Rosen Prtg. Co., Buffalo 

Rotary Offset Printers, Anaheim, California 

The Safran Prtg. Co., Detroit 

Shelby Lithographing Co., Inc., Detroit 

Smith & Setron Co., Inc., Cleveland 
Spaulding-Moss Co., Boston 

The Standard Publ. Foundation, Cincinnati 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., San Francisco 
John S. Swift & Co., New York City 

U. S. Playing Card Co., Cincinnati 

Web Offset Publ. Corp., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Williams Press, Inc., Albany 

Wolfer Prtg. Co., Los Angeles 

World Color Prtg. Co., St. Louis 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton 


Dept. S2, 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth, N. J. 
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The Inland and Americon Printer and Lithographer 


This advertisement is published as on industry service by 


ors 


Toeether 


Promote 
Print! 


An open statement to magazine and business paper publishers, newspaper 
publishers, printers by letterpress, offset, and gravure, typesetters, photo- 
engravers and electrotypers, graphic arts trades unions and employers groups, 
manufacturers and distributors of printing paper, ink, and production equip- 
ment, print advertisers and agency production executives. 


Organization Committee for Print Promotion 


175 West Jackson Boulevard 


Chicago 4, Illinois—HArrison 74494 


chairman 
HARRY E. COLLINS 
Board Chairman, 


Collins, Miller & Hutchings, Inc. 


vice chairman 

E. THOMAS MC BREEN 

Vice President, 

J. Walter Thompson Company 


secretary 
WILFRID T. CONNELL 
President, 


International Photoengravers Union 


committee 

L. D. BARBIERI 

Treasurer, 

Sterling Engraving Company 


E. BARTLETT BROOKS 
President, 


American Photoengravers Assn. 


DENIS M. BURKE 
Ist Vice President, 


International Photoengravers Union 


WILLIAM J. HALL 
President, 
Chicago Photoengravers Union 


GOVERNOR ARTHUR B. LANGLIE 
President, 
McCall Corporation 


PAUL LYLE 
Vice President, 
Western Publishing Company 
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ERWIN A. MIESSLER 
Vice President, 
Needham, Louis & Brorby, Inc. 


ARTHUR R. MOTLEY 
President, 
Parade Publications, Inc. 


Cc. L. PARSONS 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


FRANK J. SCHREIBER 
Executive Secretary, 
American Photoengravers Assn. 


MILTON J. SUTTER 
Vice President 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 


EDWARD L. TOLLEFSON 
Vice President, 
Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 


American free enterprise stands, in prin- 
cipl2 and practice, on these articles in an 
unwritten bill of rights: 


1. Freedom to compete fairly. 


2. Freedom to cooperate voluntarily to ad- 
vance a common cause, and 


3. Freedom to do both at the same time. 


Ben Franklin, printer and publisher, de- 
clared the second principle when, at the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
he turned to John Hancock and said, ‘‘We 
must all hang together, else we shall all 
hang separately.” a 


No field of American enterprise is more 
highly competitive than publishing and 
printing. Magazines compete with each 
other, individually and in groups, for reader 
loyalty and the advertiser's dollar. News- 
papers compete with magazines and with 
each other. Letterpress printers and photo- 
engravers compete with offset and gravure 
printers and platemakers. Makers of paper, 
ink, and equipment are also competitive. 


This climate of competition has created a 
dynamic industry which is constantly im- 
proving products, techniques and services. 
At the same time, this fragmented internal 
competition has obscured the economic 
need to promote, by voluntary coopera- 
tion, the values of all print media. 


More printed advertising is being published 
today than ever before; but many people, 
even in the advertising, publishing, and 
graphic arts fields, do not understand 
clearly why printed advertising is so es- 
sential to the health of the American econ- 
omy. A big educational job urgently needs 
to be done. It should be done at a higher 
and broader level than is possible in pro- 
grams that promote the special claims of 
competing print media. 


Only if this is done, and well done, will print 
advertising be assured of its proportionate 
share of the dollars spent for advertising 
during the next ten years. 


A program for the promotion of print has 
been initiated by a committee, listed at 
left, of representative publishers, execu- 
tives of graphic arts employer and crafts- 
men groups, and production executives of 
leading advertising agencies. 


At the 64th Annual Convention of the Amer- 
ican Photoengravers Association held in 
Buffalo, N.Y. on October 10, 1960, Arthur 
B. Langlie, President, McCall Corporation, 
delivered a keynote address on the vital 
importance of The Printed Word in protect- 
ing free civilization. A formal Resolution 
was passed supporting the print program. 
(Printed copies of the address and resolu- 
tion are available on request.) 


The objectives of the program have been 
clearly defined. A 3-year plan of action has 
been organized and enthusiastically ap- 
proved by official representatives of im- 
portant supporting groups. The plan will be 
administered through a National Commit- 
tee, now being formed, to represent all 
interests. Your interest is invited. 
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Alcoa now controls quality .. . from ingot 
to laminations at one location. 


Alcoa’s new $1.5 million expansion of 


facilities in Davenport, lowa, gives you a 
new, direct, major source for aluminum 
foil laminations. 

At Davenport, Alcoa produces foil lam- 
inates to rigid standards of quality and 
smoothness. This expansion, backed by 
Alcoa’s famed research and development 
properties, allows us to service your foil 
laminate requirements in combination 
with paper, wax, paperboard and plastic 
materials. 

If color is a graphics consideration, 
Alcoa can supply the basics or give you 
the complete spectrum in matching your 
color specifications. 


Vv 


FOIL LAMINATIONS 


For more complete and profitable in- 
formation, please mail this coupon. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1662-F Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


| am interested in more information about 
your new foil laminating facilities. 


Address 


City Zone State 


ALCOA SALES OFFICES 


AKRON 8, OHIO..............506 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. 
ALLENTOWN, PA 1132 Hamilton St. 
ATLANTA 9, GA Alcoa Bidg., 1615 Peachtree St. 
BALTIMORE 2, MD 1007 Commercial Credit Bldg. 
BIRMINGHAM 13, ALA P.O. Box 7424A 
BOISE, IDAHO 1220 Vista Ave. 
BOSTON 16, MASS............20 Providence St., Park Square 
BRIDGEPORT 1, Atlantic St. 
BUFFALO (TONAWANDA), N.Y.............. 2427 Sheridan Dr. 
CHARLOTTE 2, N.C 1000 Wachovia Bank Bldg. 
CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN 1205 Volunteer Bldg. 
BE, .520 North Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI 6, OHIO Alcoa Bldg. 2331 Victory Parkway 
CLEVELAND 13, OHIO 1450 Terminal Tower 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 230 Bryson Bidg. 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 1900 Fidelity Union Tower 
DAVENPORT, 601 Brady St. 
DAYTON 5, OHIO 207 Northtown Arcade 
DENVER 3, COLO 309 Moore Bidg. 
DES MOINES 12, 3620 Ingersoll Ave. 
DETROIT 2, MICH 610 New Center Bidg. 
FLINT 2, MICH 510 Mott Foundation Bldg. 
FORT WAYNE, seseeeseeeeess 2924 South Calhoun St. Bldg. 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH...812 Michigan National Bank Bldg. 
HARTFORD 5, CONN 1049 Asylum Ave. 
HOUSTON 2, TEXAS 1310 Texas Eastern Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, pe morn Meridian St. 
JACKSON, MICH......................310 National Bank Bidg. 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO 2300 Power & Light Bidg. 
LAFAYETTE, P.O. Box 500 
LIMA, OHIO 901 National Bank Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES 17, CALIF 1145 Wilshire Blvd. 
LOUISVILLE 2, KY 1152 Starks Bidg. 
203 Field Bldg. 

4515 Poplar Ave. 

490 Hialeah Drive Bldg. 
.2040 West Wisconsin Ave. 


MIAMI (HIALEAH), FLA 

MINNEAPOLIS 24, MINN 4010 West 65th St. 
NASHVILLE 12, TENN 235 Wilson-Bates Bidg. 
NEW ORLEANS 12, LA 1225 Whitney Bidg. 


746 Omaha National Bank Blidg. 

PEORIA, ILL... Commercial Bank Bldg 
PHILADELPHIA ‘2. “PA 1800 Two Penn Center Plaza 
PHOENIX 4, ARIZ 702 First National Bank Bldg. 
PITTSBURGH 20, PA.. ‘ .875 Greentree Road 
PORTLAND 4, ORE...... 1115 U. S. National Bank Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE 3, R.I.... .2503 Industrial Bank Bldg. 
RICHMOND 30, VA 908 North Thompson St. 
ST. LOUIS 8, MO 10th Floor, Continental Bldg. 
SAN DIEGO 3, CALIF 2962 Fifth Ave. 
SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF 2509 Equitable Life Bldg. 
SEATTLE 1, 1411 Fourth Ave. Bidg. 
SOUTH BEND 1, 805 J.M.S. Bidg. 
SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS........ 508 Tarbell. Watters Bidg. 
TAMPA 9, FLA 4302 Henderson Blvd. 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO 350 W. Woodruff Ave. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C 1200 Ring Bidg. 
WICHITA 2, KAN 1010 Centrai Bidg. 
WILMINGTON 1, 825 Bank of Delaware Bldg. 
.22 Pleasant St 
205 Manufacturers Bidg. 

537 Ohio Edison Bldg. 
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See how COLOREUL 


a one-color printed piece can be 


ALL IT TAKES is imagination on the part of the printer or layout artist, 
seasoned with good taste. 


Colored ink on colored paper does the trick. The extra cost is 
insignificant. 

To help you — or your customer — with the planning, we offer 
a wonderful new device. It’s the BECKETT COLOR SELECTOR, and it 
shows you, quick as a wink, how each of seven different colors looks 
on fourteen different colors of paper — 98 combinations. (Actually, 
there are 37 different colors of paper in the various grades in the 
big Beckett line.) 


We'll gladly send you a copy of the Beckett Color Selector with- 
out charge. Just write for it — now — on your business letterhead. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, HAMILTON, OHIO 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER IN HAMILTON, OHIO, SINCE 1848 
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SATIN SHELL (Beckett Offset and Beckett Vellum) 
is available through these Leading Merchants 


ALABAMA 
Graham Paper Company 
Sloan Paper Company 
Partin Paper Company....... 


Birmingham 
mee 


ARIZONA 
Butier Paper Company. ... 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company. 


ARKANSAS 


Roach Paper Company... . 
Western Newspaper Union 


CALIFORNIA 
Butier Paper Company 
Butler Paper Company...........- 
Pacific Coast Paper Company 


COLORADO 
Butier Paper Company. ... 
Graham Paper Company 
Butier Paper Company 


CONNECTICUT 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc..... .. 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc... 
Henry Lindenmeyr & Sons 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Company 
Stanford Paper Company 


FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Paper Company 
Evergiede Paper Company 
Centra! Paper Company 
Capital Paper Company 
Tampa Paper Company.. 


GEORGIA 
Sloan Paper Company 
Macon Paper Company 
Atlantic Paper Company... 


ILLINOIS 
J. W. Butler Paper Company 
James White Paper Company 
J. W. Butler Paper Company 


INDIANA 


Butler Paper Company 

C. P. Lesh Paper Company. . 
Butler Paper Company 

The Central Ohio Paper Company 
The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
C. P. Lesh Paper Company 
Mid-States Paper Company 


Evansville 
Evansville 

Ft. Wayne 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 

. . Indianapolis 
Terre Haute 


1OWA 
J. W. Butler Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union... . 
Weber Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 


Cedar Rapids 
..Des Moines 
... Dubuque 
Sioux City 


KANSAS 


Butler Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company.... 


KENTUCKY 
Graham Paper Company 
Louisville Paper & Mfg. Co. 
Paper 


LOUISIANA 
Butler Paper Compeny 
Graham Paper Company.. 
Western Newspaper Unior........... Shreveport 


This insert is printed on Beckett Offset, Pink, 80 Ib. sub., 
in our new Satin Shell finish. Note its velvety texture. 
it has the printability of an uncoated paper, yet the 
sheen of a fine coated paper. It has exceptional folding 


MAINE 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, | 


MARYLAND 


The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co... . Baltimore 
Stanford Paper Company Balti 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, 
Lindenmeyr Paper Co., Inc. Bosto: 

Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Springfia 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, inc... .. Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


Butler Paper Compa: 
The Union Paper & od 
Central Michigan Paper ‘Grand Rapids 
The Union Paper & Twine Company.... . Jackson 


MINNESOTA 
Carpenter Paper Company 
Butler Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
inter-City Paper Company......... 
inter-City Paper Company............ 


Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
Minneapolis 
.St. Paul 


MISSISSIPPI . 
Graham Paper Company. . 


MiSSOURI 


Butler Paper Company...... 

Graham Paper Company.... 
Midwestern Paper Company 

Butler Paper Company ..... 

Graham Paper Company. ............ 
Butler Paper Company...... 


MONTANA 
Western Newspaper Union 
Yellowstone Paper Company 
Ward Thompson Paper Company 


NEBRASKA 


Western Paper 


NEW JERSEY 


NEW MEXICO 


Butler Paper 
Graham Paper Compa: 


NEW YORK 
The Hudson Valley Paper tate 
The Alling & Cory Compa’ .... Buffalo 
The Union Paper Twine pany. . Buffalo 
The Alling & Cory Co., 

Miller & Wright Paper Co....... New York City 
Buikley, Dunton & Company New York City 
Lindenmeyr Schlosser Co... New York City 
Marquardt & Company, Inc........New York City 
Nelson-Whitehead Paper Corp... .. . New York City 
The Alling & Cory Company. . 

The Alling & Cory Company... .. 
Troy Paper Corporation 
The Alling & Cory Company. 


Albany 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Henley Paper Company 
Caskie Paper Company, Inc 
Charlotte Paper Company... 
Henley Paper Company 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Company. 


. . Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 


Chatfield Paper ion. 
Cincinnati Cordage Paper Co. 
The Diem & Wing Paper Company.. 
Whitaker Paper Company 
Central Ohio Paper Company 
Union Paper & Twine Company. . 
Central Ohio Paper Company... 
Central Ohio Paper Company... 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co... 
The Central Ohio Paper Com 


OKLAHOMA 


Graham Paper Company 
Beene Paper Company 


OREGON 


Fraser Paper Company 
West Coast Paper Company 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Garrett-Buchanan Company 

Lehigh Valley Paper ne 

The Alling & Cory Company Harrisburg 

k Paper Company. .............. Harrisburg 

Garrett-Buchanan Company Lancaster 

Garrett-Buchanan Company Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

The Alling & Cory Company 

The Chatfield & Woods Co. o 

Garrett-Buchanan Company 

Elim Paper Company 


RHODE ISLAND 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc... .. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Palmetto Paper Company.... 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sioux Falls Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 


TENNESSEE 
Graham Paper Company 
Sloan Paper Company 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper ne: 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 


TEXAS 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Southwestern Pa 
Graham Paper 
Southwestern Pape 
Graham Paper Co 
Southwestern Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 


UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 


VIRGINIA 


Caskie Paper Company, 
B. W. Wilson Paper Company 


WASHINGTON 
West Coast Paper Compa: 
McGinnis independent Co. 
Allied Paper Company. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Copco Papers, inc. Charleston 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co... Huntington 


WISCONSIN 
Standard Paper Company 
Steen-Macek Company 
Standard Paper Company 
Bover Paper Company 
Standard Paper Company... 
Standard Paper Company. . .. Wisconsin Rapids 


EXPORT AGENTS: 


Bulkley, Dunton Paper Co., 
Costex Export Co. 


Sioux Falls 
Sioux Falls 


New York City 
. New York City 


CANADIAN AGENTS: 


Barber-Ellis of Canada, Ltd. 
Clark Papers, Ltd.. 
Smith, Davidson & Lecky, Ltd. 

Calgary and Edmonton, 
T. B. Little Papers, Ltd..... ntreal 
McFarlane Son & Hodgson, Ltd. . Montreal, 
Whyte-Hooke Papers, Ltd... ..... Toronto, Ontario 
Wilson-Munroe Company, Ltd... . Toronto, Ontario 
Coast Paper Company, “Vancouver, B. C. 
Mid-West Paper Sales, Winnipeg, Manitoba 


qualities and resistance to smudges and fingerprints. 

Satin Shell is carried in stock; minimum order, 1 car- 
ton, Ask your nearby Beckett merchant, listed above, for 
complete Satin Shell sample swatch. 
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PERFORMANCE-PROVED 
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means broad experience... 
a long tradition of quality 
and service 
CHAMPLAIN ROTOGRAVURE presses are designed 


and built to provide the finest quality in printing. Rewind Press — automatically controlled constant ten- 
High speed and precise register are combined with sion rewind roll stand — positive synchronization to 
the production economies of a highly automated press for speed of rewinding and roll hardness. Roll 
printing operation. An investment in the high stand illustrated has integral constant tension pull unit 
quality features of a CHAMPLAIN rotogravure and conditioner for web moisture content. Single, mul- 
installation is your best assurance of top perform- tiple, and continuous turn-over models. 


ance ... simplicity and flexibility of operation... 
long, trouble-free service with a minimum of 
maintenance. 


The CHAMPLAIN name on any piece of print- 
ing equipment is backed by long years of experi- 
ence in research and manufacture; by skilled 
workmanship in all phases of production; and by 
prompt expert service. 


| 


Cutting & Creasing Press — cuts, creases, and auto- 
matically strips cartons from roll stock in one pass 
through the press—speeds up to 200 impressions per 
minute—precise cut-to-print register—minimum set-up 
time. Illustrated with alternator and double belt de- 
livery to sort reverse-interlocked carton blanks. 


Sheet Delivery — delivers up to 12,500 square-cut 
sheets per hour with 1/64” accuracy. Faster than any 
other standard sheeter. Undamaged edges — neatly 
jogged pile — positive sheet control—no waste trim. 
Illustration shows roll stand for alternate rewinding 
of web. 


CHAMPLAIN quality-built printing and converting equipment 


FLEXOGRAPHIC, FLEXOGRAVURE, ROTARY TABULATING CARD, LETTER- SPECIALTY CONVERTING EQUIPMENT FOR INLINE USE — Rotary Em- 
PRESS, & SPECIALTY PRESSES—for Tag, Chart Paper, End and bossers—Perforators and Score Units—Slitting Equipment—Hot 
Bakery Seals, Die Cut Labels, Tabulating Cards. Melt Thermoplastic Applicators—Special Delivery Equipment. 
CUTTING AND CREASING EQUIPMENT — Roll Fed Swing-Type Recip- AUXILIARY EQUIPMENT — Automatic Electronic Proportional Reg- 
rocal and Stationary Die Cutting and Creasing Presses — Vertical ister Controls (for multi-color and fabrication register on roll-fed 


Extruding and Eccentric Punches and _ Perforators — Rotary equipment) —Automatic Web Splicers. 
Blankers. Custom Designed Equipment for Special Applications. 


: Write today for more information. 
¢ 
\ fe) Champlain Company, Inc., Harrison Avenue, Roseland, N. J. 
\ Chicago Office: 58 Broadway, Des Plaines, Illinois 
rt In Europe: Bobst-Champlain, S. A., Prilly-Lausanne, Switzerland 
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Check Registration 


of Continuous-Web Printing 
while Press Runs at Full Speed 


A The Strobotac produces a rapid-fire series of very 
y bright light flashes. Flashing rate is controlled by one 
dial. By synchronizing the number of flashes per min- 
ute with the speed of a moving object, you are able to 
“stop”’ the motion. Every detail can then be seen 
clearly — quality of printing can be conveniently 
checked as it is being produced. 


Type 1531-A 
STROBOTAC® 
Electronic Stroboscope 


Completely Self-Contained, 
Operates from Standard 
115v or 230v power... $260. 


* Useful for registration checks, speed measurements, 
“freezing’’ motion and studying rapidly moving parts in 
slow motion. 


* Bright white light — 4 million beam candlepower (peak) 
per flash. 

é * Short-duration flash lets you see fine details in sharp 
resolution. 


*Long-throw beam lets you look deep into machinery 
crannies. 


* Easy to use — one combination dial and range switch con- 
trois flashing rate. 


* Carrying case provides complete protection and doubles 
as an adjustable stand. 


* Speed range is 110 to 25,000 rpm direct reading (110 to 
25,000 flashes per minute). Calibration accuracy is 1%. 


* Weighs only 7 Ibs. 


4 


For further information fill out coupon and send to 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


WEST CONCORD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Color registration of cellophane chewing-gum wrappers is 
checked with the Strobotac. Web speed is 300 feet pe 
minute. With four wrappers per running foot, the Strobo- 
tac is set to flash at 1200 flashes per minute in order to 
“‘freeze’’ the motion of the wrappers. Printed impressions 


2 shown in their true color by the Strobotac’s white light. 


Please send me complete information on the Type 1531-A Strobotac 


Title 


4 
2 
State Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing C 


Metering infeed unit has tension controls 
and adjustments for various paper stocks. 
New hydraulic device simplifies parent 
roll loading and unloading; eliminates 
need for overhead crane. 


New  DYNA- SPEED FLEXO- 


_ The most significant advancement 


Provides unbelievable flexibility for press available in Interchangeable print repeat sizes of 
size change-over...never becomes obsolete! 1/7. 21, 22 or 24 with print widths of either 


18”, 24” or 30°. Special sizes are also available. 
New PACKER FLEXOGRAPHIC Forms Press is 
literally split in half for unmatched versatility 
and production of multiple and continuous busi- 
ness forms. Bottom section has two color stations 
(3 or 4 available), metered infeed unit and rewind 
stand; all synchronized to print at speeds up to 
1000 fpm with hairline register on all weight 
papers and light-weight tag stock. Four bolt 
removable top section contains mechanisms for 
numbering, cross and/or skip perforating and 
continuous chain or file hole punching. It is 


Additional Forms Press Features 


@ Numbering and punching units for @ Running register between printing, 


Now you can select a top section best suited to 
your present needs. If press requirements change, 
top section can be replaced by another of differ- 
ent production size. As a result, this new press 
never becomes obsolete. 


Another important new feature — Frame design 
makes plate rolls easily accessible and permits 
change-over in just two minutes. From every 
viewpoint, the new PACKER Interchangeable 
Forms Press is a masterpiece of engineering. 


all size forms can be furnished. 

@ Barrel or straight type numbering 
mechanism adjusts to different weight 
stocks without ‘‘punch-thru” or offset — 


also, has synchronized throw-out device. 


punching, numbering and cross per- 
forating. 

© Exclusive ‘Feather Touch” hydraulic 
control for equalized print impressions 
and positive, instant color throw-outs. 


@ Oil ink or Flexo/Oil combination 
available. 


©@ Steel frames, cut and shaved gears, 
anti-friction bearings. 


© Front and back web printing. 


© Separate, controlled speed motorized 
fountain rolls — assuring maximum 
speed — Splash-proof ink pans. 


Manufacturers of AC ACKER 
“CHAIN-HOLE” PUNCH 


Printing and details 


Die Cutting Equipment BAY. 


Standard equipment includes 
standard center rewind as shown 
above. Surface rewind stand also 
available. In addition, a PACKER 
sheeter for office forms or other 
materials which delivers 15,000 
and more cuts per hour can be 
furnished. 


Dept. IP-6 
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THREE 
BILLION 


in the future of OHIO 


To keep pace with Ohio’s dynamic growth, 
the state’s eight investor-owned electric power 
companies will spend three billion dollars in 
the coming decade to double capacity. As 
much new generating capacity will be pro- 
vided in the next ten years as was built in 
the past seventy-five. 

If you are seeking a plant site, these facts 
are important for two reasons. First, this is 
solid indication of the confidence electric util- 
ities have in Ohio’s future growth. Second, 


Koder M. Collison, Director 


State of Ohio, Department of 
Industrial and Economic Development 


7OO Bryden Road Columbus 15, Ohio 


CONFIDE 


you can be sure there will be plentiful, de- 
pendable electric power for your industry. 
Today, Ohio’s generating capacity is 10.6 mil- 
lion kilowatts, and this state is the number 
one user of electric power in the nation. 


Additional information detailing vital plant 
site factors is yours for the asking. Send the 
coupon below on your letterhead for two new 
booklets of solid facts: Statistical Abstract of 
Ohio: 1960 and Ohio, The Growth State. 


Please Send: 
[] Statistical Abstract of Ohio: 1960 
[] Ohio, The Growth State brochure 


NAME 


TITLE 


BUSINESS ADDRESS 


city 
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ANALITH pre-coated foil stock 
is custom-produced to improve 
your runs at profitable speeds 


Anaconda Aluminum custom-produces ANALITH to 
help you cash in on the growing trend to foil lithography. 
Since you actually print on the coating — not the foil — 
it pays you to get the pre-coated foil custom-produced 
to fit your needs. 

Custom-production of ANALITH foil stock starts 
with precision rolling of the foil itself. It continues with 
the lamination to the proper backing for best lithographic 
reproduction. Then comes the proper ink-receptive 
coating that assures finest foil lithography. 


When you buy foil for packaging or lithography, remember. . 
Every industry has one member who specializes in customer satisfaction 


GENERAL OFFICES, 


ANACONDA ALUMINUM COMPANY .- 


minum-Co., Lou 


Every order at Anaconda Aluminum gets this custom 
attention to meet the specifications of your job. Anaconda 
Aluminum does everything with foil but print it. Your 
needs for special coatings, colors, or laminations can be 
met precisely for any type of lithographic job. Foil 
stocks, equally carefully produced, are also available 
for other types of printing processes. 

Call your nearby Anaconda Aluminum representative 
for full details and your copy of the ANALITH kit. Or 
write Anaconda Aluminum Co., Dept. PA-6, Louisville 
1, Kentucky. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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BERGSTROM PAPER COMPANY 


NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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POSITIVE 
PROTECTION 


Check crimes have in- 
creased substantially 
... particularly counter- 
feiting. One effective 
means of curtailing 
these losses is through 
the use of private de- 
sign safety paper... 
check paper with your 
company name, symbol 
or mark reproduced in 
the paper itself. Berg- 
strom manufactures pa- 
pers of this type to your 
order under strict su- 
pervision and security. 
Through extensive re- 
search, methods have 
been developed for pro- 
ducing individual check 
papers in any color or 
design on an economi- 
cal basis .. . and they 
are safe. 


For details write, or wire... 
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...a Seybold Full Hydraulic Cutter delivers it 


TWELVE THousaNnD DOLLARS 
ride on every stroke! That’s 
what a lift of greeting cards 
may be worth. (1,000 sheets, 
or 48,000 cards worth a quar- 
ter each.) A bad cut, and the 
lift is spoiled. If the cuts aren’t 
square. ..absolutely square... 
the cards won’t fold acceptably. 

That’s why American Greetings Corporation bought an 85” 
Seybold Full Hydraulic Cutter . . . the only full hydraulic cutter. 
(65” and 100” sizes available, too.) 

They run this cutter three shifts a day, six days a week... 
with never a ruined lift due to bowing, out-of-squareness, or 
any other cutting fault. 

Extreme accuracy and squareness of cut are just as important 
on the work you do. Your customers expect it. A Seybold can 
deliver it... every time. We'll gladly demonstrate why this is so. 


HARRIS-SEYBOLD 


A division of Harris-Intertype Corporation soadetatadilbl 


4526 East 71st Street, Cleveland 5, Ohio CORPORATION 
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tough ... hard-working ... stable 


Ansco Plestar® —a newly formulated polycarbonate film base that offers unique advantages to the 
Graphic Arts industry. Tough—stands up to handling as no acetate base can. Hardworking — cuts, 


scribes, dries without tearing or cracking wet or dry emulsion; possesses outstanding adhesion char- 


acteristics. Dimensionally stable—holds its dimensions to critical toler- 
ances through processing and drying. These are only three of the 
many benefits Plestar offers the industry. For full information, write 
Ansco, A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation, Bing- 
hamton, New York. 
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Sell Letterheads with 


WESTON'’S 


Laid Finish — 25‘; Cotton Fiber Content 


BLUE IVORY GREEN GRAY FLUORESCENT WHITE 
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Better Letterheads 


oo Combine the Action-Inspiring Color 
‘ie and Distinctive Laid Finish of 
WESTON’S 


J Laid Finish — 25°; Cotton Fiber Content 


The call is for color —- and for the distinctive laid 
finish found only in Weston’s HAND WEAVE, a 25% 
cotton fiber content letterhead paper with unique 


character and personality. Available in Blue, Ivory, BETTER 
SEND FOR THIS FREE LETTERHEAD 
PORTFOLIO. Write for your free Green and Gray and in attention-commanding Fluo- 
copy of Weston’s HAND 
WEAVE Portfolio, “How to Save rescent White, in Substances 20 and 24, with envelopes 
Time and Money Designing 


Letterheads.” to match. Try it for a very welcome change. 


BETTER PAPERS 
ARE MADE WITH 
COTTON FIBER 


Akron 
The Milicraft Paper Company 


Printed by Offset on Weston’s HAND WEAVE, Ivory, Substance 24 


Weston’s HAND WEAVE is available through the following merchants. 


Corpus Christi, Texas 
Houston Paper Company 


Kalamazoo 
Bermingham & Prosser Company 


New York (cont.) 
John F. Sarle Company, Inc 
Union Card & Paper Co., inc 


Springfield, Mass. 


Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
Mill Brand Papers, Inc. 


Albany Dallas Kansas City, Mo. Whitney Anderson Paper Co 
W_ H. Smith Paper Corporation Graham Paper Company Bermingham & Prosser Company Norfolk 
Southwestern Paper Co. of Dallas Old Dominion Paper Company Stockton 
Atlanta Knoxville Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
S. P. Richards Paper Company Dayton Southern Paper Company Oklahoma City 
Vulcan Paper Corporation The Central Ohio Paper Company Oklahoma Paper Company Syracuse 
Lansing J. & F. B. Garrett Company 
Austin Des Moines The Triquet Paper Company Paterson . v 
Weiner Paper Company Bermingham & Prosser Company Paterson Card & Paper Company ampa 
. Los Angeles E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd 
Baltimore Butler Paper Company Pawtucket 


The Paper Supply Company 


Detroit 
The Union Paper & Twine Co 


The J. C. Campbell Paper Co 


Toledo 
The Millcraft Paper Company 


hite-Ro per Co. in Loulsville 
White-Rose Paper Co. inc Fort Wayne The Rowland Paper Co., Inc Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc 
Bethiehem Milicraft Paper Company we Philadelphia Tucson 
Wiicox-Walter Furlong Paper Co ynchburg D. L. Ward Company Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Fresno Caskie Paper Company Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co 
Binghamton Reliance Paper Company Tulsa 
Binghamton Paper Company Manchester, N. H. Phoenix Beene Paper Company 
Grand Rapids The J. C. Campbell Paper Co. Blake. Moffitt & Towne 
Birmingham Carpenter Paper Company Visalia, Calif. 
Strickland Paper Co., Inc Grand Rapids Paper Company oo Paper Company ee P Caskey Paper Co., Inc 
: arragh Paper Company Washington, D. C 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne Bock Paper Company Pocatello, Idaho 
wit Penn Paper Company , : he Paper Supply Co., Inc. Consumers Paper Corporation rank Parsons Paper Company 
Bos Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co Mobil: Wichita 
John Carter & Co., Inc 2 Portland, Maine 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc Hartford Weaver Paper Company C. H. Robinson Company veagete Paper Company 
Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc. Mont orcester 
Bridgeport Portland, Oregon The J. C. Campbell Paper Co 
George W. Millar & Co cient ; aa some Weaver Paper Company Blake, Moffitt & Towne Carter Rice rotate & mone Inc 
Brockton i Nashville Providence York, Pa 
The J. C. Campbell Paper Company aie aig & Co., Ltd. Athens Paper Company John Carter & Co., Inc W. B. Killhour and Sons, Inc 
Brooklyn Theo H. Davies & Co., itd Rochester, N. Y. CANADA 
Greenwich Paper Corporation bs Newark Mill Andrews Paper Co Calga 
Houston Bulkley, Dunton & Company Barber Pils of Alberta, Ltd. 
ae Carpenter Paper Company Division C.R.S.&B St. Louls 
The Bickford Paper Co., In Houston Paper Company National Paper Company of Bermingham & Prosser Company Edmonton 
Charleston, W. Va. Huntington, W. Va New Jersey Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co Barber-Ellis of Alberta, Ltd 
Copco Papers, Inc The Cincinnati Cordage & ee Salt Lake City Halifax 
Charlotte Paper Company New oven . Western Newspaper Union Barber-Ellis Maritime, Ltd 
Caskie Paper Co., inc John Carter & Co., Inc Hamilton 
Indianapolis Carter Rice Storrs & Bement, Inc ~~ ney go Barber-Ellis of Canada, Ltd 
Crescent Paper Company Whitney Anderson Paper Co London, Ontario 
outhern 
Jackson New York San Diego Barber-Ellis of London, Ontario, Ltd. 
Chicago . . Union Paper & Twine Company — F. W. Anderson & Co., Inc Butler Paper Company Montreal 
Dwight Bros. Paper Compan The Nichols P. Division m } 
J 
The Jo nnston Paper Com pany Compa Duston & Company — wilson Rich Regine 
Taper Company Division C.R.S. & B y Barber-Ellis of Regina, Ltd 
Cleveland Capital Paper Company, Inc 
Jamaica Scranton Toronto 
The Miticraft Paper Company Queensboro Paper Corporation ey gy Ae Company Elm Paper Company Barber-Ellis of Canada, Ltd 
Coturnbus Herman Grover Seatt Vancouver 


The Central Ohio Paper Company 
Diem & Wing Paper Company 


Concord, N. H. 
John Carter & Co., inc 
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Jamestown 
The Milicraft Paper Company 


Jersey City 
Gotham Card & Paper Co., Inc 


Pay, 


James J. Lee Paper Company 
Hobson Miller Paper Company 
Milton Paper Company 

The Owen White Paper Corp 


Soames Paper Company 


ne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Barber-Ellis of Vancouver, Ltd. 


Winnipeg 
Barber-tilis of Winnipeg, Ltd 


%. BYRON WESTON COMPANY - DALTON - MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Papers for Business Records Since 1863 
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ANSWERS to questions 
commonly asked about 


TELETYPESETTER® 


I always thought Teletypesetter was 
for newspapers. We run a commer- 
cial shop. 


So do many Teletypesetter users. 
Its versatility makes it ideal for 
such jobs as books, magazines, house 
organs, school yearbooks, legal 
briefs, personalized checks, bro- 
chures, guides, voter lists and 
Christmas card imprints. 


How does TTS save money? 


Manually operated, any linecaster 
seldom exceeds 3,000 ems per hour. 
Equipped with TTS, a linecaster 
automatically and continuously runs 
at its maximum rated speed — about 
7 to 8,000 ems per hour. Peaks and 
valleys of manual stop-and-go opera- 
tion are eliminated by substituting 
the steady continuous production 
obtained only through automatic 
operation. 


How does TTS operate a linecast- 
ing machine? 


A touch-typist punches tape on the 

TTS Perforator, which has a type- 

writer-like keyboard. Every letter, 

character and linecasting machine 

function is recorded by perfora- 

9 tions in the tape. The tape is fed 

into the Operating Unit installed on 

WHICH OPERATOR (A or B) SETS MORE TYPE? | into the Operating Unit installed on 

: : ates it automatically. It wiil handle 

¢ B of course! Because B is punching tape on a Teletypesetter® Per- any type face from 5% to 14 point 
forator, while A is setting type manually on a linecasting machine. in any line length up to 30 picas. 


¢ In fact, when you compare composing speed for such jobs as books, ' 
What about maintenance? 


magazines, directories, house organs ... any kind of straight or 

tabular matter ... Teletypesetter operators can set type twice as TTS is a mechanical system, easily 
fast as manual operation of standard linecasting machines. The 
TTS® system can save you 40% or more on composition costs. nek 
* Get the full return from your linecasting machine investment. pose 
Take the first step by mailing the coupon today. for here? 


Fairchild Graphic Equipment, Dept. FGE 65 | 

| Fairchild Drive, Plainview, Long Island, N. Y. I 

| Please send me “More Type in Less Time." I 

FAIRCHILD GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT i 
DIVISION OF I 

FAIRCHILD CAMERA AND INSTRUMENT CORP. F COMPANY I 

Sales and Service offices throughout the world 4 STREET 

CITY. ZONE_____ STATE. 
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There once was a sacred cow among users of printing papers. 


It said that only a heavy paper was bright and opaque 
enough for fine printing. Then Olin developed a new 
concept in papers, called Waylite. It’s a lightweight 
stock as opaque as many papers twice its weight, with 
extreme whiteness and great strength. Waylite gives 
you beautiful printing results in halftone or line, black 


and white, and color. And by reducing bulk, weight 
and postage up to 50%, it has strong appeal to your 
cost-conscious customers. Ask your Olin fine paper 
merchant about Waylite letterpress and offset papers, 
or write to us. See Waylite paper, and you'll agree 
that it has turned one more sacred cow out to pasture. 


PACKAGING DIVISION wlin 


ECUSTA PAPER OPERATIONS, PISGAH FOREST, NORTH CAROLINA 
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“Our Yellow Pages advertising is the perfect follow-up 
to our sales calls!” say Ralph and Alfred Kennickell 
(left to right), Kennickell Printing Co., Savannah, Ga. 
“Often our salesmen talk to people who don’t need 
printing right away. Then, when they do need it, they 
turn to the Yellow Pages where they recognize our name. 
We've been in the Yellow Pages over 30 years. The Yel- 
low Pages is our most effective, economical way to reach 
people who don’t know us but need what we sell!’’ 


Display this emblem. It builds your business! 


PRINTING COMPANY 


FINE LETTERPRESS PRINTING 
QUALITY LITHOGRAPHY 


® ONE TIME CARBON 
“SNAP.A-PART” FORMS 
REGISTER FORMS 


1700 EAST PRESIDENT STREET 


Display ad (reduced) runs under PRINTERS. Call the Yellow Pages 
man at your Bell Telephone Business Office to plan your program. 
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Dennisow 
Famous as the first and finest... unmatched quality for over 117 years 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


"When your in“the 


“NCR PAPER saves us its cost... 


several times each VY CAL”? - venison Manufacturing Company 


Framingham, Mass. 


“Our NCR Paper (No Carbon Required) sales order forms “We estimate the time savings and other advantages 


cost more than the forms with carbons we used previously. 
“‘However, the ease of handling and convenience of 
NCR Paper, plus its cleanliness, its time saving, and other 


of NCR Paper have a money value that offsets the extra 
cost, many times over, and thus returns its annual cost 
several times each year.” 


fe advantages, make it a worthwhile and profitable investment. 

7 “Our salesmen are unanimous in their approval of fe “9: Bt,y, Ce 
= NCR Paper. They like it because it takes them less time - Lbs, . 

to write and process orders. 

“They no longer have to worry about wrinkled carbons 
between copies, or disposing of used carbon sheets. With 
NCR Paper, originals and copies are picked up as complete 
units. All this saves valuable time in writing orders and 
enables our salesmen to devote more time to selling. 


Vice President 
Dennison Manufacturing Company 


NCR PAPER 
ELIMINATES 
CARBON PAPER 


. ASK YOUR LOCAL PRINTER OR FORMS SUPPLIER ABOUT NCR PAPER 


Another Money-Saving Product of 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ 77 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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register 


on new 
Union-Camp 
fine papers 


NUMBER 2 IN A SERIES OF PERSONALITY STUDIES PHOTOGRAPHED BY PHILIPPE HALSMAN. WHO IS SHEP SEE OVER. 


ES 
Printed on Williamsburg Offset. Basis 8 
3 
igs 


In color, in black and white 
Union-Camp 

fine papers 

give you excellent 


reproduction at 
moderate cost 


This particular sample is Union-Camp’s new 
WILLIAMSBURG OFFSET. It is a high quality util- 
ity paper made from Southern woods. Note how 
clean and bright it is. 

You'll like working with Williamsburg Off- 
set. It lies flat. Feeds well. Has good dimensional 
stability and ink receptivity. It offers good fold- 
ing and scuff-resistant qualities, so necessary in 
price lists, catalogs and directories. 

Print Williamsburg Offset in black and white 
or in color, for booklets and direct mail adver- 
tising pieces. Our illustrations are typical 
examples of the fine reproduction qualities you 
can expect—and at moderate cost. 

You can order Williamsburg Offset in both 
regular and vellum finishes. And in all popular 
stock sizes and weights or in special sizes to fit 
your special jobs. Ask your local Union-Camp 
distributor for samples and prices. 


PENNY PETERSON—Age 21 and single. Born in Forest Hills, New York. 
Studies acting, loves poodles and writes children’s stories. 


“An aura of excitement surrounds 
Penny. Her green mermaid eyes 
are reflective. But an instant later 
this mood will be overwhelmed in 
a joie de vivre, a vivacity that is 
never far from the surface.” 


Have you sampled these 
UNION-CAMP fine papers? 


FRANKLIN GRADES—Surface sized for 
excellent reproduction plus good snap 
and durability. You’ll find them 
versatile, dependable. 

FRANKOTE BRISTOL—(Coated one 
side). Use it for book covers and 
jackets, postcards, menus and mail- 
ers, to name a few. Scores, die-cuts 
and folds well. Provides excellent 
hold-out for gloss ink, varnish and 
lacquer coatings. 

PRINCESS ANNE BOND and MIMEO BOND 
—Economy papers for all-round 
business and office use. 


\ VAN 


UNION-CAMP 


FINE PAPERS 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 233 Broadway N.Y. 7. N.Y. 
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MIEHLE 


Ask any owner of a medium sized Miehle Single Color Offset 
and he’ll tell you it is the most profitably versatile and pro- 
ductive press in its size range. These Miehles are simple and 
quick to changeover and they produce more saleable jobs 
per day @ high running speeds—up to 8000 on the 25 
® Continuous Delivery that lets you remove finished loads 
while the press keeps printing @ swing gripper sheet infeed 
for hairline register at any speed @ superb four-roller inking 
@ There’s a Miehle Single Color Offset sized to meet your 
needs. Put its profit advantages to work for you. 
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PULL CUTTING COST DOWN 
AND ACCURACY UP 


Lawson has the right size Hydraulic Clamp Cutter to meet your require- 
ments for economical production and hairline accuracy. Use it for 
squaring sheets, cutting labels, trimming all kinds of pamphlet work 

Your Lawson is 20% heavier and has almost 50% greater knife speed, 
size for size, than most other cutters © it has proven hydraulic clamp- 
ing rigid 3-point knife bar support © true two-end knife pull © snag 
proof rear table slot closing device ® many other features for ease of 
operation and safety © optional patented Electronic Spacing for volume 
production with .002” accuracy. 


Today, your growi 
arts plant just car 
specialize. You mu 

ice and handle a w 
work. You need 
productive, versatile 

yet priced within your 
its. The divisions of MG 

in their respective | 
pleased to advise you c 
right printing, cutting ar 
ment for your every gr: 


*Way MGD 


MIEHLE-GOSS 


Inc. 
CHICAGO 8, IL 


T > 4 


owing graphic 
can’t afford to 

must sell serv- 

a wide range of 
quipment that is 

tile and efficient, 
our economic lim- 
MGD, long leaders 
ve fields, will be 
on selecting the 

y and bindery equip- 
graphic arts need. 


GD Helps 


SS-DEXTER 
Cc. 
, ILLINOIS 


= 


299 


INCREASE PROFITS WITH 
MULTIPLE HOLE DRILLING 


Accurate, low cost multiple hole drilling and slotting can open up new 
profit possibilities for you as school population and business growth 
increases the demand for pad and tablet work, forms, specialties of all 
kinds ® With an efficient Lawson Hi-Speed Drill it takes just 2 seconds 
to drill—or drill and slot—two or more holes in a 214" lift © Fixed table 
construction for unmatched accuracy and smooth work flow © up front 
controls for quick set up and easy operation © optional round corner- 
ing device ® optional automatic indexing gauge for close center work 

two models—Series A and smaller, low cost Series B. 
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DEXTER | 


Automatic gathering and stitching of booklets and pamphlets can 
increase bindery profits. The McCain Saddle-Matic is a low cost, 
automatically fed stitcher specifically designed to handle efficiently 
and profitably all the average plant’s saddle-bound work from 344 x 
6" to 114% x 14" at speeds to 4500 per hour @ one person, one side 
operation of the two-pocket unit saves time and costs —loading and 
operating from front of machine @ get-away is fast—complete size 
changeover takes less than five minutes for both pockets and 
stitcher @ compact design saves floor space—just 30 square feet 
required @ McCain 3-knife trimmer can be attached. 


SADDLE BIND PROFITABLY WITH M‘SCAIN 


7 McG AIN | BINDERY EQUIPMENT SOLD AND SERVICED BY THE DEXTER COMPANY a 


Up-to-date Business News 


of Interest to Management in the Printing 
and Allied Industries 


Paperboard Increase Paperboard, usually good indicator that businessmen are 
Indicates Business Up raising their sights, hit new six-month high last month. 
Paperboard manufacturers produced 6.3% more than during 


same span last year . . . no major seasonal trade influence 
was noted . . . just good solid business advance. 


GPO's Harrison Says New U.S. Public Printer James I.. Harrison sees "no reason 

Printers Need Not Fear whatsoever for the commercial printing industry to fear a 
GPO equipped and staffed to do the job it is supposed to 
do." He sees no reduction in volume of printing now being 
procured from commercial sources .. . thinks there will 
even be an increase . . . says GPO has no plans to do four- 
color process work and will buy it on the outside. 
Government Printing Office observes its 100th birthday with 
big dinner in Washington June 27. 


Labor Day MayEnd Congress now thought to run until Labor Day . . . in spite 
Congress Session of wives, families, and Washington summer weather. May be 
some chance of enacting legislation hitherto thought 
unlikely . . . President spurring Congress to enact his pet 
projects. You will want to watch bills concerning taxes. 


M-G-D Business Up; Miehle-Goss-Dexter, Inc., Chicago-based manufacturer of 

Firm Sees Good’61 printing presses and graphic arts machinery, has reported 
slight increases in both second quarter and first half year 
earnings over 1960. Order backlog for M-G-D's domestic com- 
panies climbed to over $50-million as of April 30 .. . firm 
described outlook for remainder of 1961 as "good." 


More Postage Changes; Post Office C.0.D. fees go up Aug. 1, first increase since 
Urge Free Service Cut 1952. Postage rates to Canada go up July 1. Three bills 
have been introduced in Congress to eliminate weekly news- 
papers from "free in county" postage . . . need no longer 
exists, three Congressmen say. Pressure getting heavier 
to force Post Office to eliminate many free services. 


Linotype Co. to Make Mergenthaler Linotype plans to begin manufacture of auto- 
Bowling Pin Setters matic pin setting machines for bowling alleys this year 
. will be sold by Strike King, Ltd. of Los Angeles. 


OVER 
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ITU Building Research 
Center in Colorado 


Comptometer Acquires 
Business Forms Firm 


NAP-L in New Offices 


Wall Street Journal 
To Try Facsimile Plan 


Community Drives Will 
Mean More Printing 


Safety Council P&P 
Section Will Meet 


New Products on Market 
To Increase Printing 


CONTINUED 


International Typographical Union has begun work on New 
Processes Training and Research Center at Colorado Springs, 
Colo., where experts will instruct ITU members in use of 
newly developed printing equipment . . first unit of ITU's 
new $1.6-million national headquarters . . ITU will move 
from Indianapolis next year. 


Comptometer Corp., Chicago, will acquire National Systems 
and Forms Co., Passaic, N.J., business forms manufacturer. 
National specializes in continuous marginally-punched forms 
used in data processing field . - Will become nucleus of 
Eastern Division of Comptometer Business Forms Division. 


National Assn. of Photo-Lithographers has expanded its New 
York City headquarters and moved into New York Herald 
Tribune building at 230 W. 41st St. 


Wall Street Journal will be published in southern California 
by facsimile transmission—a method never employed commer- 
cially in this country before, according to WSJ officials. 
New plant to be built in Riverside, Calif., will be in 
operation for experimental work early next year. Newspaper 
printed in Riverside by facsimile will be duplicate of the 
Pacific Coast Edition of the newspaper prepared by conven- 
tional methods at San Francisco plant. As each page of news- 
paper is set in type in SF, a special page proof will be 
made and a picture of it will be transmitted by facsimile 

to Riverside plant, 392 miles away. 


Big national drive to spur business through community action 
getting under way . . crash program to get local projects 
going, make business and more jobs. Watch for signs of it in 
your own community . - Will mean lots of printing to 


support campaign. 


Printing & Publishing Section of National Safety Council 
set to meet Oct. 16-20 in connection with NSC Congress. 
Chicago meetings will also include pulp and paper. 


Watch for many new products coming on market in days to come 
because they'll open up new printing markets for you . 

new power mowers, bowling equipment, kitchen appliances, 
pocket dictating machines, dozens of others. 
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from Strathmore 
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- This is expressiveness ... paper to interpret the printed 


message in its most effective form, its most convincing terms. 


this is DETSUASIVENESS ...the ook, the feel of quality-to 


add the importance of authority to every printed piece. 


This is inspiration ... excitement in texture and surface that 
% invites invention.,.sparks imagination...suggests fresh approaches to 
= design. 


This is C olor.. new gallery of modern-flair paper colors that 


suggests endless application, striking combinations of tone against tone. 


This is Tf ande Cc ...a proud addition to Strathmore’s 


line. New now, it will soon be a staple to meet the ever growing demand 
- for paper of truly outstanding quality and originality for today’s creative 


printing needs. For a complete sampling of GRANDEE, see your local 


Strathmore Merchant. S ee R ATH M () RE 


a STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Paper is Partfof tf 


Printed by offset lithography on 
Strathmore GRANDEE, Spanish Gold, Text Basis 80. 
Printed in the U.S.A. 
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I KNOW A DOZEN LITHOGRAPHERS Who 
will tell you in 30 seconds that letter- 
press is dead, and anyone who puts his 
money on that horse is a sure loser. 

Well! Are they right? I’m not so pre- 
sumptuous as to think I can tell any 
one of you how to run your business. As 
far as I am concerned, you are all suc- 
cessful owners of plants, or are employ- 
ees in plants where there is enough 
money coming in to pay your wages 
and set aside a little for the mortgage. 

I think the answer lies in the fact 
that no matter how successful, we are 
always searching for a better way to do 
a job. We like to be bolstered mentally 
by hearing that we are still a part of a 
dynamic industry that has not as vet 
reached its full potential. 

There can be no doubt in anyone's 
mind that letterpress printing is still a 
very lively and healthy creature. Even 
those who profess to be dyed-in-the- 
wool offset men have to admit that 
some jobs can be produced better by 
letterpress. 

Letterpress printing is growing and 
will continue to grow in spite of some 
of its most faithful protagonists. By 
this, I mean those companies which 


WHAT'S 


BY ALAN S. HOLLIDAY, President, Science Press, Inc. 


wHere voces L@ETtErpresSs sranp topay? 


ITS FUTURE? 


Letterpress is far from dying as proponents of other 


processes would have you believe. 


inks, and papers in the past few years foreshadow a bright future. 


Mr. Holliday began his career as an 
apprentice compositor. In 1948 he joined 
Craftsmen, Inc., a Hughes Corp. 

affiliate, as a journeyman compositor 
and was named president in 1952. 
Several months ago he became president 
of Science Press, Inc., Lancaster, Pa., 
also a Hughes affiliate. 


make a habit of apparent senseless 
grabbing of jobs more suited for other 
processes, totally disregarding the cus- 
tomer’s wishes, unrealistic pricing poli- 
cies, the failure to get rid of obsolete 
equipment, to train qualified help, and 
to look to the future for better, faster, 
and more economical means of produc- 
ing the letterpress printed piece. 

There is no single thing that I can 
say, or anyone else for that matter, 
which can transform your plant into a 
healthy, vigorous, revitalized profitable 
operation. It just isn’t possible. Any 
improvement you make will have to be 
done step by step, inch by inch, some 
inspiration, and a lot of perspiration. 
You will have to overcome stubborness, 
inertia, negative thinking, and much 
indifference on the part of your own 
people. 

People are your most important as- 
set and liability. The road to hell, they 
say, is paved with good intentions. If 
you have any doubt that this is the case, 
remember for a moment all of those 
things you have been telling yourself 
you were going to do. 

You were going to stop in the shop 
one day and tell Joe what a good job 
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New developments in composing machines, presses, plates, 


he did last week. And that customer 
who called with just a note of dissatis- 
faction in his voice; you were going to 
call on him yesterday and explain what 
happened, but his check came in this 
morning so you suppose he is happy. I 
wonder. Or your bookkeeper; you 
meant to ask her about her mother who 
is sick. 

Yes, people are your most important 
assets. It doesn’t cost a penny to say 
that word, make that call, or ask the 
question. But do we? How is morale in 
your plant? 

People are important because with- 
out them you couldn't stay in business. 
And while we are on the subject of peo- 
ple do you have enough of them? 
Trained ones that is. Are you training 
a few against the day when you might 
need them, or are you going along hop- 
ing that they will live forever? 

Another very important area that we 
seem to overlook is that of research. 

It has been said many times that the 
printing industry is in a state of evolu- 
tion. Most of us immediately think of 
the many advances made by the litho- 
graphic industry. We associate evolu- 
tion with scanners, electronic proof- 
reading equipment, new offset plates, 
and presses with increased web speeds, 
and a host of other high-costing, for- 
eign-sounding equipment. 

Our thinking processes freeze at the 
thought of all the things we hear and 
see, and we rationalize by saying that 
letterpress has always been the back- 
bone of our industry. It will remain. All 

(Continued on page 46) 
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High-speed typesetting machines, such 
as this Intertype Monarch, will run 
from punched tapes and are revolution- 
izing composing rooms. 


we have to do is keep our volume up, 
and everything will work out fine. 

If we do hear of some equipment or 
process which is suited to letterpress, 
we hesitate to explore it because we 
are afraid of its cost, the disturbance it 
might create in our contented little op- 
eration, and whether we can get the 
proper evaluation for our own needs. 

By and large, we are afraid to ex- 
plore new areas of our industry. When 
I make the statement that “The Print- 
ing Industry is basically afraid of re- 
search,” most of you will probably 
freeze up. We think of research in the 
light of guided missiles, aircraft manu- 
facturing, etc. We think of it as a high 
cost item too rich for our blood; yet this 
is not the case. I would like to quote 
a statement from an article written by 
C. F. Kettering: 
¢ “Research is a high-hat word that 

scares a lot of people. It needn't. It is 
rather simple. Essentially, it is noth- 


Letterpress printers must realize that 
the camera has be come an important 
“ adjunct of their operation, just as it 
has for offset and gravure. 


ing but a state of mind—a friendly wel- 
coming attitude toward change. Going 
out to look for a change instead of wait- 
ing for it to come. Research, for practi- 
cal men, is an effort to do things better 
and not be caught asleep at the switch. 
The research state of mind can avply 
to anything: personal affairs or any 
kind of business, big or little. It is a 
problem-solving mind as contrasted 
with a let-well-enough-alone mind. It 
is the composer mind instead of the 
fiddler mind. It is the “Tomorrow” mind 
instead of the ‘Yesterday’ mind.” 

Research does not have to cost a lot 
of money. Any plant owner, manager, 
supervisor, or foreman can conduct an 
evaluation research program in his own 
plant, whether he has six or 60 people. 
All you have to do is to examine your 
plant, operation by operation, with a 
cold, calculated look. Ask yourself the 
question, “Is this the right way to do 
this job?” 

Pick one area at a time. Start with 
copy-marking. Analyze it. Are your op- 
erators wasting time figuring out what 
should be marked for them? Are your 
comps. taking too much time hunting 
material or cuts? Is your shop so dirty 
that your people reflect this sloppiness 
in their work? These are the areas 
where you can save yourself time and 
money. You don’t need a research man. 

There are so many things you can do 
to increase your production, and there- 
by reduce your operating costs, that I 
can't even begin to list them. Don’t be 
kidded by the fact that you think you 
have an efficient operation. Don’t nod 
your head and agree with me. Do 
something! 

This is a decade of mergers and ac- 
quisitions. It is quite likely that the 
next 10 years will see the emergence of 
larger and larger plants. The medium- 
size letterpress shops as we know them 
today are on their way out. The future 
will see only the very small and the 
very large plants. Why is this? Simpl) 
because of lower pricing, vicious com- 
petition, and inefficient production 
methods. Mass volume will have to be 


absorbed in order that any profit will 
be significant. Also, the small specialty 
shops will continue to eke out an exis- 
tence because the large ones won't 
bother with the kinds of jobs they do. 

You have within your own opera- 
tions the means of staying alive and 
healthy. It means acceptance of new 
methods, streamlining your operation, 
and getting each job done at its maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

Let’s look at some new develop- 
ments and see how they may affect us 
as letterpress printers. There are some 
bright spots for all of us today. Because 
of research done by suppliers to the 
graphic arts, we have available today a 
number of new developments. 

First of all, let me say just a word 
about cameras. Here is an area com- 
pletely foreign to the straight letter- 
press man. He associates cameras with 
offset. He must change his thinking. 
More and more the camera is playing 
an increasingly important role in our 
entire industry. Every plant in the fu- 
ture will have to have some sort of 
camera equipment. The Brightype sys- 
tem uses a camera. The Dycril plate 
and wrap-around plate both utilize the 
product of the camera. 

The first area we should look at in 
order to increase our operation efficien- 
cy and cur production is that of the 
composing room. Besides the simple 
every day things such as better mark- 
up, more spacing material, better light- 
ing, better maintenance and improved 
supervision, we should look to the auto- 
matic setting of type. 

Some of you will say, “but I’m a job 
shop and Teletype won't fit my needs.” 
Perhaps you are right. If you are set- 
ting type for name cards, forms, wed- 
ding announcements and the like, you 
have no need for the Teletypesetter, 
but if you are a medium-size shop and 
want to grow bigger, Teletype equip- 
ment offers a great advantage. 

Through the development of multi- 
face perforators, tape can be perto- 
rated to actuate two magazines at the 
same time, mixing becomes a possibili- 
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ty and extends the versatility of the 
equipment. 

Photen has available the Clean-Tape 
perforator, which is manufactured to 
cut a six-channel tape. Monotype is 
also developing a pertorator and this 
also should be explores. RCA is devel- 
oping a perforator, too. 

Various types of equipment can be 
utilized to take this tape. The new In- 
tertype Monarch is a high-speed line 
casting machine. It is a nonmixer, but 
for straight matter it has great poten- 
tial. Operating speeds of up to 12 lines 
per minute are possible. This speed 
may not be practical but certainly 8 to 
10 lines per minute should be. 

Of course, Mergenthaler Linotype 
has its Comet, which is also a straight- 
matter machine. For mixing we have 
Linotype Model $29 and 31, and these 
machines have been also designed for 
Teletypesetter. 

To take a quick look to the future, 
we see the day coming when auxiliary 
channels will be operated by tape, pi- 
mats dropped, knife blocks opened, 
and perhaps even liners changed. 

For those who are contemplating 
a Teletypesetter operation comes this 
word of caution. The maintenance of 
equipment is critical. A thorough anal- 
ysis of all the functions performed by 
the perforator operator and the casting 
machine is important. TTS is only as 
good as the number of clean lines de- 
livered. Excessive transpositions, pi 
stops, distributor failures, and operator 
errors can kill the savings. The only 
way to measure TTS production is by 
corrected lines at the end of the shift 
or day. 

Radio Corporation of America has 
developed and is marketing its key- 
boardless Electrotypesetter. This de- 
vice has eliminated all keyboard func- 
tions. A solenoid-operated mechanism 
drops the mats directly into the assem- 
bler, thus eliminating many areas of 
trouble. 

Printing plates constitute another 
area that should be explored by the 
letterpress printer. 


Let’s take a look at the Dycril plate 
for a moment. (See pages 50 and 51 of 
this issue of PRinTeR AND LitHocrRa- 
PHER.) Du Pont has spent more than 
$6-million over a 10-year period in re- 
search and development on the photo- 
polymer plate. The Dycril plate is 
lightweight, photosensitive, and flex- 
ible (when the proper backing is 
employed). It is called a “photopoly- 
mer” because when exposed to ultra- 
violet light, such as is produced by a 
carbon are lamp, it “polymerizes” and 
becomes relatively insoluble (hard). 

To produce a photo-relief image, a 
photographic negative is placed in con- 
tact over the light-sensitive plate. 
Ultraviolet light from the arc lamp 
passes through the clear areas of the 
negative and causes the exposed areas 
to harden. The unexposed areas remain 
soluble and are removed by a simple 
washout process to produce what we 
call a photo-relief printing plate. Un- 
exposed plastic is washed out by water 
containing 0.16% sodium hydroxide. 
No acid and no etching are employed. 
The Dycril material must remain in a 
conditioning cabinet containing carbon 
dioxide gas for at least 24 hours prior 
to use. 

The new photopolymer platemaking 
method is designed to utilize photog- 
raphy from beginning to end, including 
film-converted matter from prepared 
printing forms (Brightype). Thus Dycril 
photopolymer printing plates may be 
prepared by means of original art or 
metal plates; however, it is necessary 
to have a photographic negative (right- 
reading from the emulsion side) for the 
photopolymer method. Whatever is in 
the negative will be faithfully repro- 
duced in the plate, and conversely, if 
you don’t have it in the negative, you 
won't get it in the plate. Anyone mak- 
ing negatives for Dycril plates must 
have a good process camera and good 
photo technicians. 

There are five types of Dycril photo- 
polymer printing plates: 

Type 150 plate—aluminum based, 
0.152; standard 11-point photopoly- 
mer thickness, 0.040. 

Type 50 has a thickness of 0.050, 
and Type 60 has a 0.060. thickness. 
These are steel-based, flexible plates 
which may be used for either rotary or 
flat-bed printing. 

Type 180 has a total thickness of 
0.180 and the other one, Type 240, has 
a thickness of 0.240. Both these plates 
are supplied flat for curving by the 
user. They are at present aluminum- 
based and are curved for present rotary 
equipment. 


We may one day have an invention that 
will automatically change liners and molds 
on Linotype machines. 
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All of these types of Dycril photo- 
polymer plates, except the Type 50, 
provide a relief of 0.040. The Type 50 
provides a relief of 0.030. 

The maximum size of all plates for 
the present is 24x28 inches. 

Subject matter for Dycril photopoly- 
mer printing plates may be the same as 
for other printing methods—text, line, 
and halftone matter. A photographic 
film positive is made of the matter to 
be printed. A screen is used, of course, 
for halftone matter. 

Next, by photographic contact print- 
ing, the film positive is reproduced as a 
photographic negative, right-reading 
from the emulsion side. The emulsion 
side of the negative must be in con- 
tact with the Dycril photopolymer 
printing plate during exposure; other- 
wise, a loss of image sharpness would 
occur in the plate, as would be the case 
in any contact printing operation. 

The important point is that the actu- 
al process must start with a high con- 
trast, high quality, clean, photographic 
negative; whatever is in the film will 
be reproduced exactly in the photo- 
polymer plate. The exposure, washout, 
rinse, drying, and finishing of a Dycril 
photopolymer plate requires less than 
20 minutes. 

In checking with suppliers of equip- 
ment to process these plates, we esti- 
mate that the total cost of the equip- 
ment will vary from $6,000 to $8,000. 
Working with plants now processing 
these plates, we have found that they 
are simple to handle, easy to process, 
and much quicker to produce than oth- 
er kinds of plates. 

Here again we come up against this 
matter of the camera. A good negative 
is essential. How do you get this nega- 
tive? Brightype, reproduction proofs, 
acetate proofs? In order to evaluate it 
for your plant you must have the an- 
swers to these questions. 

Someone is bound to ask about cost, 
so here’s this information: 

At the initial price of about $10 per 
square foot, the photopolymer plates 
are more expensive than many present 
metal plates. However, any compari- 
son must take into account all cost as- 
pects of the reproduction system from 
copy to final printed result. 

While the economic attractiveness 
of Dycril plates will vary from shop to 
shop, the greatest savings can be ex- 
pected when maximum use is made of 
photography, when speed in platemak- 
ing is needed, and when a reduction in 
press makeready time is important. 

Further savings may be made if a 
significant part of the copy is illustrated 
matter. As production is increased and 
the price lowered, the economic advan- 
tages of Dycril are expected to become 
more pronounced. 

(Part II will appear in the July issue.) 
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BY KENNETH DE SOTO 
Research Director, 
Heidelberg Eastern, Inc. 


Mr. DeSoto began his graphic arts 
career 15 years ago, serving as a 
pressroom operator and later as a 
supervisor. He became a field 
representative for Heidelberg Eastern, 
Inc. five years ago, and two years later 
was given responsibility for the 
company’s complete service program. 
He now has charge of research and 
development. 


MOST PRINTERS are very directly con- 
cerned with the present state of affairs 
in letterpress—and are even more con- 
cerned with the rapid changes in the 
field of platemaking. Since the plate is 
a vital part of the printing press, our 
company is concerned with these de- 
velopments, too. As a press manufac- 
turer, we have been compelled to set 
aside a special area of our development 
program to investigate some of the pos- 
sibilities in these new plates. 

Frankly, in getting into this plate 
business we didn’t know where to be- 
gin. In spite of the many avenues of 
approach, however, a program was fin- 
ally shaped around those particular 
letterpress plates, both original and 
duplicate, which we felt offered the 
greatest potential when used on our 
presses. Then, too, our program was 
designed to include all those plates 
which could be run without difficulty 
on our standard single- and two-color 
cylinder presses. 

In late 1957, our parent factory 
added a plate research laboratory to its 
development facilities in the hope that 
production press-testing would enable 
printers to evaluate the different plates 
available in terms of their end use. 
From 1958 onward, periodic reports on 


Research 


improves letterpress plates 


and presses 


European advances parallel U.S. efforts in some respects, 


ahead in others. Constant efforts put forth to keep letterpress 


ahead in race of processes. 


these plates were published and dis- 
tributed throughout the world. 

There is one outstanding character- 
istic of the plate development picture 
in Europe, and that is the great interest 
in the thermoplastic and rubber dupli- 
cates, and also in the nylon and Dycril 
originals. 

The Semperit synthetic plate is 
probably the most popular of the dupli- 
cate rubber types. The matrix is a typi- 
cal phenolic resin or Bakelite-type mas- 
ter, and requires no special treatment. 
The Semperit plate itself, however, in- 
corporates a laminate or a sandwich 
principle of various layers to eliminate 
stretch or distortion. An outstanding 
characteristic is the plastic-like surface 
material which prints the actual image. 
Various surfaces are available to suit 
the particular job. Halftones up to 120 
screen are possible,and, most amazing 
of all, this plate does not require any 
back shaving. 

This plate is finding a wide market 
in Europe, and the latest development 
concerns its application in the Magne- 
toprint process. A layer of iron oxide 
particles is molded into the back sur- 
face of the plate, and this forms a 
strong bond when mounted on the 
magnetized cylinder. The Semperit 
plates and mats are presently available 
in this country. 

The Astralon plate is a higher quali- 
ty, rigid, synthetic duplicate plate. Al- 
though the same Bakelite matrix is 
used in the molding process, it is neces- 
sary to preheat the Astralon plate ma- 
terial to effect a flow during the plate 
molding. This material is available in 
different hardness characteristics, as a 
combination is often used for molding 
the plate. 

Another plate of this type is the Sim- 
plas thermoplastic duplicate, which 
has been successfully used for 133- 
line screen work. This material also re- 
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quires preheating before molding, and 
longer runs are possible. 

An interesting development here is 
the parallel grooving of the underside 
of this plate, which is accomplished in 
the mold. When Simplas plates are 
mounted on a rotary plate cylinder, 
these grooved surfaces help eliminate 
plate stretch when they are parallel to 
the axis of the plate cylinder itself. 

Risolan and Plastifol plate materials 
have also been found satisfactory in 
Europe but the manufacturers are 
changing some of their specifications at 
present, and some interesting develop- 
ments are promised soon. 

In the field of synthetic original 
plates, perhaps the most interesting is 
the BASF nylon plate first developed 
at the FOGRA and later by Heidel- 
berg. This is a transparent nylon-base 
plate material which is photosensitized 
in emulsion and then exposed to an or- 
dinary arc. Because of its transparent 
nature, it is possible to wash out the 
back as well as the face, and a built-in 
relief makeready results. The print 
characteristics are excellent and the 
necessary wash-out materials cost only 
a few hundred dollars. 

The nylon plate, as well as these 
others, are all suitable for rotary cylin- 
der work as well as flat-bed. Maximum 
results are obtained, however, only 
when a kiss impression is used. 

Some of the plates mentioned here 
have rather strange and exotic names. 
Their manufacturers in Europe are 
going full speed with their develop- 
ment. The competition is keen and our 
research laboratory at Heidelberg is 
kept busy with evaluations. It appears 
that the European printer, especially 
the smaller plant, places a great deal of 
emphasis upon those synthetic plates 
and plate materials which are more 
economical to produce and which may 
be made in his own plant. 
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There is a trend away from trade 
sources for plates, and in view of the 
many developments in this country this 
trend will be interesting to watch. 

As far as metals are concerned, zinc 
originals, both flat and precurved, seem 
to be the most popular. It is interesting 
to note that the use of precurved zinc 
in a thickness of 0.174 inch has grown 
tremendously in response to requests 
for this plate from over a thousand 
Heidelberg two-color press users in 
Europe. 

The powderless etch process, to- 
gether with a zinc alloy which prevents 
crystal change during curving, has 
put this plate in the number one spot 
rotary-wise in Europe. This 0.174 zine 
curving problem still has some of our 
largest metal suppliers in the United 
States quite busy, but we are getting 
encouraging news. 

We have tested some thick pre- 
curved zincs and we find the results 
excellent. Just the other day one com- 
pany representative came to our lab in 
Manhattan to check the gauge accura- 
cy for some of the precurved zinc he 
was working with. 

There is a tremendous amount of in- 
terest in magnesium in Europe but the 
work has not progressed as much as 
it has in the United States. I think our 
magnesium technology is the finest in 
the world and it grows better every 
day. As a matter of fact, one firm last 
month delivered a couple of chromed 
wrap-around magnesium plates, which 
proved excellent on both our large and 
small two-color wrap-around presses. 

In Europe, we see great stress being 
given to synthetic originals and dupli- 
cates. Of course Dycril and shallow- 
etch copper experiments are proceed- 
ing at Heidelberg but no progress 
reports have been coming out yet with 
regard to the copper. Although Dycril 
and copper materials are expensive, the 
European printers are still anxious to 
hear more about them. 

Now, what of the plate situation in 
this country today? No doubt hundreds 
of pages could be written and have 
been already, listing, comparing and 
analyzing the materials in use. 

The paper companies as well as the 
ink and roller firms are watching these 
developments in plates. Lots of strange 
things happen to all of these elements 
when they come together on the press. 

The electrotype is an old friend to 
most printers, and by now the curved 
electro is simply a new version of this 
plate. But with old version or new, 
there is one universal complaint, and 
that is cost due to the extensive hand 
finishing required. The smaller printer 
cannot amortize this cost over a press 
run that is far short of the usual mil- 
lions common to publications and the 
(Concluded on page 130) 


When 


typography 
costs 


go up here’s 


how to 


bring them 
down 


1. Make your instructions clear . . . Instructions should be as clear and as compre- 
hensive as it is possible to make them. Everything pertinent to the job should 
be included—the size, time wanted, number of proofs required, instructions 
about cuts, and whether you want complete or type proofs. Make your instruc- 
tions clear and you've already started to save time and money. 


2. Send your typographer “clean” copy . . . Send copy in the most readable form 
to facilitate handling by the mark-up men, machine operators, compositors and 
proofreaders. Key your copy to the layout. Typographers are usually able to 
decipher a poorly written manuscript, but it takes time . . . and typography is 
billed on time. 


3. Cast copy accurately . . . Many customers allow the typographer to take care 
of the mark-up. Typographers will re-cast all copy before it goes into the shop, 
and when copy does not “work out,” and time permits, the manuscript is re- 
turned to the customer for cutting, adding to, or to change layout as required. 


4. Make alterations in the manuscript . . . Alterations are an expensive feature of 
any advertising job and one over which the customer can exercise considerable 
control. If your copy chief, buyer, client, or any other interested party prefers 
to make his copy changes in the job after it has been set instead of on the 
manuscript, your typography bill is going to be higher. 


5. Get layout approved before having job set . . . Hastily executed tissue layouts 
are sometimes necessary, but usually costly. Any visual should be shown to the 
person or persons who will eventually OK the job. 


6. Avoid complicated telephone alterations . . . Simple alterations by phone are 
always practical and actually save time. However, lengthy corrections and copy 
additions should be picked up by messenger, eliminating the possibility of mis- 
understanding and error. 


7. Don't “make-up” a job unless necessary . . . When you are going to paste up a 
job and don't need it in the position of the layout, be sure to mark “galley 
proof” on your instruction sheet. Putting a form “in position” is similar to put- 
ting a form in register. It takes time and costs money. 


8. Gat “style” approval for large jobs . . . For large jobs have a “style” page or 
ad set. Show it to everyone concerned. When “style” has been approved, pro- 
ceed with the rest of the job. 


9. Don’t order more proofs than you need . . . All typographers include a standard 
number of hand proofs with composition and alterations. Extra hand proofs 
are billed on a “per each” basis. If you require proofs for reproduction, where 
time allows check a rough proof before ordering. 


10. Order quantity of press proofs you need... Larger quantities will bring down 
your “cost per proof.” Take a two-color job. The forms must be locked for 
press, put in register and made ready in the same way for one proof or for 
a thousand. Therefore, 50 to 100 proofs would cost only a few dollars more than 
10 proofs. If you have use for them, it pays to order the larger quantity. 


11. Avoid super rush jobs . . . Advertising typographers are accustomed to rush 
work, but they can’t go beyond a certain speed without spending extra money. 
You can get your job when you want it, but from a cost angle it’s expensive. To 
save money and get a quality job, give your typographer all the time you can. 


Reprinted from Ryder’s Digest, Frederic Ryder Co., Chicago advertising typographers 
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BY JAMES R. WHITNEY 


Dycril 


The Du Pont Photopolymer Plate 


A SURVEY OF ITS 
MOST CONTROVERSIAL 
POINTS 


Whenever a new product is put on the market, there is 
a variety of opinion about its worth before 

its “public image” eventually evolves. The newest of the 
letterpress printing plates is now being made and 


field-tested in 40 trade plants. 


WHENEVER A NEW PRODUCT is put on purpose of this article, therefore, is to 
the market, there is almost always a provide a means for the collection and 
variety of opinion about it for a period evaluation of the experience of those 
of time before a public image of the who know Dycril in regard to the most 
product evolves. Du Pont’s photopoly- controversial areas. 
mer printing plate is still undergoing The Du Pont company, originators 
this trial period. of the plate, platemakers, printers, and 
Without a public image to serve as printing research laboratories have : 
a standard of comparison, there has been contacted; so have most of the 4 
arisen considerable (often directly con-_ trade shops. 2 
tradictory) difference of opinion among One of the major means of research ; 
users as to exactly what Dycril will or was a questionnaire designed by the 
will not do and the methods which writer to cover the major areas of dis- 
should be used to achieve the best re- pute. Since all of those contacted are 
sults with it. authorities, it is difficult in many cases 
An exchange of ideas would be of to say that any one group is right or 
undoubted benefit, but difficult among wrong. Also, improvements are con- 
the widely-scattered Dycril users. The — stantly being made with the product, 


so that what is true today may not be 


Above, top: Dycril plates can be flexible, precurved, or flat. Above: The most widely used true tomorrow. But the following com- 
is type 152 which can be locked on a patent base or blocked to type-high. parisons and summaries of opinions 
should clarify Dycril’s capabilities and 
possibilities and provide some indica- 


Below left: A flat plate is exposed by placing a right-reading Cronar Ortho M film nega- 


tive, emulsion down, on the conditioned plate. Vacuum brings the negative into contact tions as to how individual users might 
with the plate which is then exposed. Right: The negative is placed on a precurved plate use the plate to better advantage. 


ind a cover sheet attached for rotary exposure. Vacuum causes immediate contact and 
ultra violet light goes through a series of baffles while the cylinder revolves. 
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What Is Dycril? 


FILM NEGATIVE. 


PHOTOPOLYMER 
LAYER 
NON-SENSITIVE 
BONDING LAYER 
ANT!-HALATION 
COATING 


STEEL SUPPORT 


Rays 
i i 


‘exposeo \ 
POLYMER 


Dycril is a letterpress plate designed for use as either a direct or indirect printing 


plate. 


Dycril can be used on either fat-bed or rotary presses. It is composed of a thin 
laver of plastic, called photopolymer, bonded to a metal suppert. Du Pont manu- 
factures the blank or raw plate, which is then sold to trade shops or printers who 
have the special platemaking equipment that is needed. 


Matter to be printed (text, line, halftone) is incorporated into a high-contrast, 
right-reading negative. The negative is placed in intimate contact with an unex- 
posed Dycril plate that has been properly sensitized by having been stored for at 
least 24 hours in a carbon dioxide atmosphere. 


The plate is exposed through the negative to a strong ultraviolet light source. The 
light strikes the intended printing areas of the plate and makes them insoluble. 
The unexposed and thus unaffected photopolymer is removed from the plate by 
a pressurized water spray composed of a dilute solution of sodium hydroxide and 


water. No acid or etching is needed. 


Dycril is specifically manufactured for use as an original printing plate. Its press 
life is comparable to that of nickel-faced electrotypes. 


The area of exposure is undoubtedly 
one of the most controversial. Some 
shops advocated shorter exposure time 
for halftone copy as compared to line 
copy, some used the same, and some a 
longer exposure. 

The first group believed that the 
over-all image area hardened faster for 
halftones because of the shallower 
depth of the relief. Extending the ex- 
posure might, therefore, cause loss of 
highlight by enlarging the highlight 
dot. Du Pont says halftone copy can 
be exposed in less than half the time 
required for line or combination copy. 

The survey indicated, however, that 
those who used the same or less expo- 
sure for halftone copy were more lim- 
ited in the size of the isolated image 
areas which could be retained. The 
plate needed special care to maintain 
these areas. Those using longer expo- 
sure, without exception, found there 
was no need to employ such special 
techniques. 


The most complete explanation for 


the stand taken by the third group 
comes from Robert H. Downie of the 
Marathon Corp. 

“Halftones require more exposure. 
Consider that you have a three-dimen- 
sional resist into which you must pro- 
ject light—the halftone dots act just like 
apertures in a camera controlling the 
amount of light.” 

A 5% dot is a minute opening as 
compared to open line copy. Going 
from open line to screen copy acts in 
much the same way as stopping down 
on a camera. The smaller the aperture 
setting, the greater the exposure time 
necessary. The diagram above illus- 
trates why this is true. 

The left side of the diagram repre- 
sents line copy, and the right side indi- 


cates halftone copy. Note where the 
greatest amount of polymerization oc- 
curs. Only the material directly be- 
neath the clear portion in the line copy 
need be hardened. By comparison. the 
small dots in a halftone must be built 
up around the base to insure durability. 

This diagram represents ideal expo- 
sure, and a longer exposure enlarges 
the highlight dot at the base, not on the 
printing surface. This explains why the 
first group of users need not fear loss of 
highlight. Actually, there is a greater 
chance of complete drop-out when the 
longer exposure is not used. 

Plate breakdown does not seem to 
be a major problem, but it does deserve 
mention for two reasons: first, most 
users stated that they would have some 
trouble if they did not have a way of 
controlling it (and these ways differ), 
and second, because a significant num- 
ber still have trouble to some extent. 
An interchange of ideas seems in order. 

Correct exposure time, which has al- 
ready been discussed, offers one reme- 
dy to the problem. The breaking off of 
isolated image areas has been remedied 
by one platemaker by reducing over-all 
washout time. Another has had success 
with blanking out the isolated areas 
about halfway through the washout. 
Reburning after washout is another 
means of making the plate more dur- 
able on the press. 

More serious breakdowns occur 
when users attempt to employ Dycril 
plates where they are not suitable. 
Horan Engraving Co. takes a conserva- 
tive stand in advocating a minimum 
size of isolated image areas which can 
be maintained: 0.006 inch for leader 
dots and 0.004 inch for dashes. The 
company claims that the majority of 
plate failures result from not fulfilling 
the requirements of the critical nega- 
tive and cleanliness of operating condi- 
tions when the plates are exposed. 

However, those who use a longer ex- 
posure time for halftones (Horan does 
not) set the minimum at 0.0015 inch. 
Du Pont claims that halftone screens 
up to 150 lines can be used. Finer 
screens have been used by Du Pont, 

(Concluded on page 90) 


Left: Unhardened polymer is washed from a flat plate in about eight minutes by a special 
unit that sprays a dilute alkaline and water solution through nozzles in upright pipes. 
The hardened area remains and is the printing surface. Right: In the rotary unit, the 
solution is sprayed from 50 nozzles onto the revolving plate. 
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BY G. H. PETTY 


Today's 
Typography 


Are we building on sand or stone? 


Is this so-called “wild” typography really new, or has it 


been done before? The trend to mixing 


types in grotesque fashion is getting out of hand 


THERE HAS BEEN A LOT OF HOOPLA in 
the art and trade journals about the 
new look that has come into printing 
design. All the new angles have been 
discussed and applauded: large, some- 
times rough and uninhibited, illustra- 
tions, “wild” typography, exotic (so- 
called) heading treatments, wide lines 
of text with little or no leading, lop- 
sided and zigzag layouts, and lots of 
other things that flout the established 
rules of good typography. 

Cool, man, cool! Or a lot of malarky? 

Before we stick our necks out—and 
that’s exactly what we're going to do— 
let us go back a few years and try to 
find out who or what fathered this mon- 
strosity which is likely to turn into a 
many-headed dragon. Let’s start with 
the early 1920's when we were first in- 
troduced to printer’s ink. 

At that time typesetting was in a 
sorry state, generally speaking. One 
pattern, and one only: centered lines, 
beautiful, wornout, cold and lifeless 
centered lines. The only variation was 
in the types used. Goudy, Caslon, and 
Garamond, with Copperplate Gothic 
and Kennerley and occasionally a job 
in Cochin. 

The types themselves should not be 
censured; they did a good job. It’s just 
the way they were used that is looked 
at with disdain. 

Sometimes in the late 1920's, some- 
body—it matters little who, German, 
American, Swede—tired of the monot- 
onous pattern and started experiment- 
ing. He shoved display lines to right 
and left, took out all leading in text 
matter (thus reducing readability), 
stuck meaningless dingbats here and 
there. It wasn’t much, that which he 


did; in fact, it was pretty atrocious. But 
we do owe him a vote of thanks. He, at 
least, tried something different. Others 
followed suit and soon the public was 
being bombarded by avalanches of 
printing no one could read. The public 
objected, naturally, and soon the half 
circles, squares, and triangles went into 
the discard. Type purists breathed a 
sigh of relief. 

For a couple of decades there was a 
fairly high degree of excellence in de- 
sign. Nothing startling, nothing to jolt 
the public out of its somnolent state. 
But the seed had been sown and the 
giant was on its way. 

While this was going on, radio came 
into being, thus giving birth to another 
type of advertising. Later on TV was 
born. Offset, which removed many of 
the restrictions imposed by letterpress, 
grew up. The work of commercial art- 
ists took on a new significance. Money 
was poured into experimentation and 
education. And type men slept on, 
blissfully unaware of the progress that 
was being made in other fields of en- 
deavor, secure in the belief that no one 
could come along and root them from 
their spot at the top of the heap. 

But someone did. Like a bombshell. 
Almost overnight, seemingly, we woke 
up to the fact that we were no longer 
in the driver's seat—that men trained in 
art schools were telling us how to set 
type—men who did not know anything 
about picas or points or type sizes or 
even how type was set—and showed 
little inclination to learn. And we had 
been setting type for more years than 
these upstarts were old! 

We had it coming to us. There’s no 
denying that. We deserved it. For, like 
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the Chinese of thousands of years ago, 
we were content with doing just about 
what our predecessors had done. There 
was no need to exert ourselves and 
work out anything different. There was 
no one to challenge us; besides, it was 
too much effort! 

But someone did, many of them. For 
several years they were content to fol- 
low, more or less, the patterns set for 
them. They did take advantage, of 
course, of the opportunities afforded 
by offset by working art work in, 
around and through the type. A new 
freedom was noticeable in all advertis- 
ing pieces, a friendly style that was 
easy to read. 

‘Then—pop!—all at once this “new” 
look which everyone has been talking 
about was upon us. The giant, which 
had been long in gestation, had been 
born. Now we are back to the dizzy 
vears of the late 1920’s. We've gone 
backward instead of forward. 

Let’s take a look at certain aspects of 
the situation. Type was made to be 
read—to form words so that the 
thoughts of a person could be carried 
to others. It’s still the only purpose and 
will continue to be, no matter what sit- 
uation comes up in the future, no mat- 
ter what other form of communication 
inventive genius may be able to evolve. 
Anything done that makes it hard for 
the reader to read and understand 
what is meant helps to defeat the origi- 
nal and only need for visual communi- 
cation. That’s it. Period. 

This “new” style of design flagrantly 
ignores that admonition in an effect to 
create visual effects. 

Designers have been heard to say, 
many times: “I don’t give a damn 
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Right: A complete waste of time, talent, and energy. What is it? 
A calendar which should, above all, be readable. 
Imagine this design printed in bluish green on green stock. 


Below: Here is a piece that uses all hand lettering, - ow’ 
the kind junior is doing in the second grade. It is certainly « a. 
not in keeping with a deluxe shopping center. ay 


whether it can be read or not. I want 
effect and effect only.” 

With that attitude, can they expect 
to carry on? Are they going to continue 
to insult the intelligence of the public 
and expect people to like it? You can, 
as Abraham Lincoln said, fool part of 
the people part of the time and some 
of the people all of the time, but you 
can't fool all the people all the time. 

Thank goodness not all designers are 
hopeful of fooling all the people all the 
time. 

Let’s approach the problem with an 
open mind. Over-all design is better, 
more eye-appealing and catchy than 
anything we did with type alone. But 
do people actually force themselves to 
read all that hard-to-read text matter? 
Results say they do. Increased sales of 
products, inquiries beyond count, pros- 
perity never enjoyed before. 

But—is this business being obtained 
through the new design or is it business 
that has ridden in on the coattails of 
the constantly spiraling inflation that 
has plagued us for so many years? 

Is it sound and stable? Or is it sand 
that is likely to wash away at any mo- 
ment? Is it really superior to what was 
done a few years ago? Is it strengthen- 
ing our profession and adding to its 
value as a means of visual communica- 
tion? Are these designers getting only 
what they can for themselves right 
now, not giving a hoot what harm 
they're doing to printing as a force in 
the future? 

These questions can only be an- 
swered by what the future brings forth. 
We can only hazard guesses now. 

McCall’s is an example of what’s go- 
ing on in the magazine field—maybe it’s 
out a little farther on the design limb 

(Continued on page 130) 
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BY VIRGINIA TAYLOR KLOSE 
A MOTHER OF SIX, WHO 
SAYS THE REWARDS ARE 
RICH BEYOND BELIEF f 


Here is an unattractive, unreadable mess. 
“Joy” was in an orange-red; the rest of the 
phrase was green with the smaller type 
and exclamation mark in black. 


Nothing suggests either the French or 
food in this conglomeration of unrelated, 
unspaced lines of type. 


FRENCH 


HAVE 
al 


FOOD 


: 
joy of 
ge FOOD CENTER. 


BY WILLIAM T. SEAY 


34th ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


STA 


SHOWS NEW TRENDS IN TYPOGRAPHY 


Title: Six New Poems and a Fable 
Client: Playboy Magazine 

Art Director, Designer: Arthur Paul 
Illustrator: Misch Kohn 
Composion: M&L Typesetting 
Printing: Schultz Lithography 


AND DESIGN 


I AM 
FA-YING 


by Maud Linker 


Title: 1 Am Fa-Ying 

Client: Maud Linker 

Art Director: Walter Howe 

Designer: Doug Lang 

Illustrator, Cover: George Suyeoka 
Body: Norman Christiansen 

Composition, Plates, Printing, Binding: 
Lakeside Press 
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THE 34TH ANNUAL DESIGN in Chicago 
Printing Exhibition, sponsored by the 
Society of Typographic Arts, has been 
placed on display in the Art Institute of 
Chicago until June 30. The 177 pieces 
in the exhibit, largest in the history of 
the STA, were chosen from over 1,000 
entries. Theme of the competition this 
year is “The Eye and Industry,” with 
emphasis on design for business com- 
munication. Any printed piece de- 
signed within a 50-mile radius of Chi- 
cago was eligible. 

Judges in the STA competition were 
Everett McNear, a nationally-known 
painter, designer, and the author of 
“Young Eye Seeing”; Robert Egan- 
house, the graphics and packaging di- 
rector of the Aluminum Co. of Ameri- 
ca, and Don Smith, graphic designer, 
formerly of the West Coast and recent- 
ly director of graphic design for Lath- 
am, Tyler, Jensen of Chicago. 

The three areas under consideration 
were: 

Communications—effectiveness of 
the piece in making clear its intent and 
content, plus the effective blending 
and use of visual symbols to reinforce 
and project the desired message. 

Creativity—uniqueness of the piece 
in visual approach, coupled with a 
high level of visual performance. 

Craftsmanship—proper selection of 
materials, coupled with printing quali- 
ty and design refinement. 

Each piece displayed in the Art In- 
stitute of Chicago has (along with its 
identification as to designer, printer, 
and client) a bar chart which shows in 
thermometer fashion the rating of the 
piece by the judges in each of the areas 
judged. The rating was derived by tak- 
ing the mathematical average of the in- 
dividual ratings awarded by the three 
judges. 

The judges noted the apparent de- 
cline of certain recently popular typo- 
graphic trends, such as the distortion 
of type and lettering to fit an illustra- 
tive form. They found, too, that the 
stacking of type seems to be less popu- 
lar than it was a vear ago. 

The Society of Typographic Arts ex- 
hibition includes annual reports, books, 
brochures, catalogs, letterheads, and a 
number of other kinds of printing. A 
few winners are shown here. 

Chairman of the competition this 
year was Robert Vogele of Robert Vo- 
gele Design in Chicago. A woman— 
Miss Gladys Swanson of the H. L. 
Ruggles & Co.—is president of the So- 
ciety of Typographic Arts. 

After the Art Institute showing ends 
on June 30, the exhibit will be available 
to interested groups either in its origi- 
nal form or as a slide show. Anyone in- 
terested may write to the Society of 
Typographic Arts, 448 W. Grant PI., 
Chicago 14. 
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SPECIAL FORMULA 


DISPLAY DiviSiOn 


Title: Display Division Booklet 

Client: Container Corp. of America 

Art Director: John Massey 

Designers: John Massey, Ken Rang 

Composition: Frederic Ryder Co. 

Plates: Rightmire-Berg 

Printing: American Printers and 
Lithographers 

Binding: Spinner Bros. 


Title: Polyhedron 

Client: Container Corp, of America 

Art Director: John Massey 

Designers: John Massey, Norman Perman 
Composition: Frederic Ryder Co. 

Plates: American Litho Arts 

Printing: Veritone Co. 


Title: Special Formula Magnetic Tape 

Client: Allied Radio Corp. 

Art Director: Klein-Wassmann/ Design 

Designer: Larry Klein 

Printing: Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Co. 


(Below), Title: Efficiency 

Client: Cummins Diesel International 
Art Director: Thomas Gorey, Carl Regehr 
Designer: Carl Regehr 

Illustrator: Ed Hughs 

Composition: Runkle-Thompson-Kovats 
Plates and Printing: Lakeside Press 


ochimmel 


Title: Schimmel & Red Wing 
Preserves & Jelly 
Client: Red Wing Co., Inc. 
Art Director, Illustrator: Robert 
Kennedy 
Composition: Service Typographers, Inc. 
Printing: Walter M. Carqueville Co. 


STA competition judges were (1. to r.) 
Everett McNear, painter, designer, 

and author; Robert Eganhouse, graphics 
and packaging director, Aluminum Co. 
of America, and Don Smith, graphic 
design director, Latham, Tyler, Jensen. 
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Title: Calendar Gift Promotion 
Client; Container Corp. of America 
Art Director: Albert Kner 
Designer: Gabyrel de Million- 
Ozarnecki 
Composition: Monsen Typographers, Inc. 
Printing: Ray Brown 
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On its silver anniversary 


Mercury knows 


BY HENRY N. LEVINE 
President, Mercury Lithographing Corp. 


It Pays to Look for New Ideas 


NOT LONG aco, I received a call from 
the pressroom shortly after midnight. 
It was a customer checking press 
sheets, a commonplace late-night ac- 
tivity for an offset plant operating 
around the clock, but this call was 
something very special. The customer 
wanted to congratulate me on our sil- 
ver anniversary before flying back to 
his home city in the Midwest. And he 
reminded me of something more im- 
portant than the birthday of a single 
printing plant. 

He volunteered the thought that the 
job he was OK ing couldn’t have been 
produced, by us or anyone, five years 
ago. 

In my book, that one thought is both 
a tribute and a challenge to our whole 
graphic arts industry. We have made 
strides; big ones. We can make others; 
bigger ones. If I had to explain our 
growth in a single sentence, advise an 
old plant how to get out of the dol- 
drums, or tell a newcomer to offset 
printing how to get started, it would 
take just four words: look for new 
ideas! 

I say this with reason and with feel- 
ing. Never in all history have old ways 
of putting ideas on paper been so lack- 
ing in ability to do the job adequately; 


Mercury Lithographing Co. in Brooklyn has developed many 


new ideas in the past 10 years and as a 


result has enjoyed a dramatic surge in business. 


never have so many new ideas needed 
putting on paper. The market for print- 
ing is so vast that the Harvard Business 
School could afford to offer courses in 
Printing as well as Banking, but not by 
using the textbooks that too many of 
us in printing have been living by as 
though they were sacred gospel. Here 
is why I say this. 

From where I am sitting, in Mer- 
cury Corp.’s sprawling white buildings 
shaded by New York’s East River sky- 
scrapers, we are almost in the shadow 
of the United Nations building. Every 
morning that single building opens 
new markets for printing: Bibles, 
books, catalogs, magazines, maps, 
newspapers, nostrum labels, and tech- 
nical manuals. For every time a previ- 
ously-dark country or continent bursts 
into the literate world, someone must 
put ideas on paper. And that’s only 
part of the market. 

Industrialists point to satellites and 
talk of new tools for peaceful life, with 
each new tool needing advertising, in- 
stallation instructions, package inserts, 
trappings, and wrappings. 

Economists point to jet planes and 
nuclear ships and speak of a new mo- 
bility for all people; more language 
texts, customs forms, travel folders, of- 


fice stationery, remembrance calen- 
dars. Yes, even more television and 
radio logs, because the forms of com- 
munication that seemed to put books 
in the shadows can’t live without print- 
ed material. 

If someone had asked me, 10 years 
ago, to attempt to print millions of di- 
rectories a year on 20* paper on high- 
speed presses and folders, I'd have 
questioned his sanity. Now I know that 
the printer who thrives is the one who 
strives constantly for methods that 
haven't been set down in any library of 
printing craft books ever published. 

Not that I am anti-tradition, in any 
sense of the word. Every man who calls 
himself a printer can, and should, take 
pride in his relationship to Gutenberg, 
Ben Franklin, Senefelder, Diirer, and a 
lot of others who made printing prac- 
tical. But as they were innovators in 
their times, so must we be in ours. 
Every area of the printing plant, which 
we view as a pentagon with five equal- 
ly important sides, is open to change. 

Let’s start with sales, the side of our 
pentagon often ignored by printers and 
lithographers in their quest for new 
ideas in cost control or customer serv- 
ice. More money is lost in this depart- 
ment than ever can be recaptured in 


A four-color, perfecting, web offset press 
has opened wide markets for Mercury. 
Stock is run through hot ovens before 
printing to condition it and after printing 
to dry the ink. This method gives good 
color results on inexpensive stocks. 
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the pressroom, which seems to be the 
biggest expense item in any printery. 
We know the cost of a pound of ink, a 
ream of paper, a roll of lith film, and an 
hour of press time. It is easy to draw 
upon experience, or consult a book of 
estimating formulas, to cost out any job 
on these details. 

But how much did it cost to sell the 
job that’s on the presses or in your 
bindery this morning? I’ve never seen 
a job jacket, nor read a printer’s bal- 
ance sheet, that provided even an ink- 
ling of the sales cost on every job. 

We at Mercury have learned, the 
hard way, that this is the area that 
starts every job and should be the area 
that starts any cost control plan for a 
printer. When Mercury started in the 
mid-30’s, about the time Life magazine 
was giving photojournalism its early 
spark—a boon to lithographers—a con- 
siderable part of our business came 
from a single giant customer for news- 
paper-style circulars. It was good busi- 
ness, profitable business, and business 
ideally-suited to our web presses, even 
though printing traditionalists told us 
then that we were crazy to print news- 
papers by offset. With this bread-and- 
butter business as a base, we went after 
other printing jobs. 

In 10 years, our capacity and actual 
billings had risen manyfold—but our 
profit was no greater than it had been 
with a substantially lower plant invest- 
ment. That was when we took a critical 
look at both the present and future 
sales methods that would be right for 
our company. 

Who is the competition, and what 
assets does he have that you lack? We 
studied the jobs we had estimated, and 
lost. By and large, they'd gone to plants 
outside the New York area. Every 
printer's competition is any printer who 
can do a job better, cheaper, faster, or 
newer! That word is the key. The print- 
er who offers an avenue of printed com- 
munications that others can’t find in 
the “book” has a competitive edge that 
makes jet age geography work for him, 
not against him. 


Above, left: Mercury’s pressroom includes 
two Champion 25x38, two-color units. 


Above, right: Color separations are set up 
on a Chemco Olympian camera. 


Right: Separations are made. Negatives 
shot with the Olympian are used to make 
plates for all Mercury presses. 


From this determination, Mercury 
set its new sales goals; the quest not for 
printing “jobs” but printing “proper- 
ties.” I like this term better than “spe- 
cialties” for two reasons. 

First, it keeps a plant from concen- 
trating on one specialty. I know too 
many fine printers who started out as 
publication printers—perhaps as we 
did—to meet a local need that existed 
25 vears ago. Now they are so heavily 
mortgaged in publications equipment 
that they can’t tackle anything else, 
even though newer shops can outbid 
them every day for publication work. 

Secondly, our printing “properties,” 
which can give us a recurring volume 
so long as we stay ahead of the compe- 
tition on quality, economy, and de- 
livery, permit fiscal forecasting that al- 
lows the purchase of revolutionary 
equipment as fast as it is developed. 

Many printers must postpone mod- 
ernization because they are job shops— 
however large—on the basis of how 
soon the new press or camera will pay 
out. With us, modernization is a con- 
tinual process. We ask only how soon 
the new equipment will pay in. If I 
were to approve a purchase this morn- 
ing for a $50,000 pressroom unit, I'd 
do it with my eyes open to imminent 
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possibility that a newer, better unit 
would make my investment obsolete 
tomorrow. 

How fast can a plant “modernize?” 
Just as fast as it can open the doors 
each day to do business. At Mercury, a 
normal work day—24 hours—can turn 
out more than 1-million multipage sig- 
natures in one-, two-, or four-colors. A 
single job may be on the press for as 
little as one day or for as long as five 
days. But we operate on tight margins, 
so tight, in fact, that we are delivering 
work today on the same cost basis esti- 
mated five years ago, in spite of sky- 
rocketing costs that lie beyond our con- 
trol. Every department—not just the 
pressroom—is subject to improvement. 

Let’s consider the preparation area, 
our gallery and platemaking facilities, 
as the second key facet on our five- 
sided business. Until a year ago, we 
had managed with a single sheet-film 
camera operating three shifts. Camera 
work followed the book religiously: 
study a flat, pick a piece of film as close 
as possible to the size of our required 
negative, expose the film, walk to the 
darkroom, process the negative, then 
wait for it to dry. Wait, too, for hours 
of hand opaquing every week. Yet our 


(Concluded on page 88) 
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Training— 


are the mark of a progressive lithographic firm. 


BY CHARLES W. LATHAM 
Offset Editor, Printer and Lithographer 


IF THE ART of management had to be 
put in one word, it would probably be 
responsibility. Directly or indirectly 
management is responsible for everv- 
thing that goes on in a plant, good or 
bad. Management too often takes cred- 
it for only the good and blames luck for 
the bad. 

Most failures occur because of hu- 
man error, because someone was Care- 
less or insufficiently skilled. But this 
does not excuse management, because 
the men who failed were chosen or up- 
graded by management to the positions 
of responsibility they hold. 

Start anywhere in the chain of com- 
mand and responsibilities in regard to 
judgment, decisions, and training are 
the same. The general manager is re- 
sponsible to the owner for the perform- 
ance of the men directly under him, 
normally the sales manager, the plant 
manager, and the office manager. If 
these men came up from other jobs, the 
general manager promoted them be- 
cause he thought that they could be 
trained to fulfill functions of the new 
job. Their training started before their 
promotions and continued long after. 
Actually, training never stops. Some 
men train themselves to be more effi- 
cient and require very little help from 
the man higher up. Others need atten- 
tion, encouragement, and help. 

In setting up an organization it is 
necessary that a detailed organization 
chart be drawn up and that job descrip- 
tions be written for every employee. 
Included in practically every job de- 
scription should be a clear statement 
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of that man’s responsibility in training 
whoever is directly under him on the 
organization chart. 

As an example of how charted re- 
sponsibilities work, suppose that a pile 
of paper is put into a press wire side 
up instead of felt side up and that the 
piling and loading of paper is super- 
vised by the press tender. The mistake 
can be marked against the tender, but 
this does not leave the pressman blame- 
less, because he trains the tender. Nor 
is the pressroom foreman blameless, 
because he trains the pressmen. The 
responsibility goes right on up the lad- 
der to the superintendent, the manag- 
er, and the general manager. 

We do not expect the general man- 
ager to show boys how to load presses, 
but we expect him to do whatever is 
necessary to make his plant manager 
take steps, through the superintendent, 
the foreman, and the pressman to see 
that such mistakes are kept to an ab- 
solute minimum. Supervision and train- 
ing are the only ways to do that. 

Many years ago an apprentice was 
hired as a helper to a skilled craftsman. 
The craftsman knew that sooner or 
later the apprentice would take his job. 
The apprentice was eager to learn and 
took every opportunity to watch and 
practice. In eight or 10 years he be- 
came something of a craftsman, but his 
superior often tried to hold back infor- 
mation so that the boy would have to 
continue working for low wages. 

Today we have too little time for old 
methods of training. A craftsman is in 
charge of large and expensive machin- 


Training materials are available for all 
phases of lithography. These are a few of the manuals 
issued by the Lithographic Technical Foundation 


ery, and expected to turn out quality 
work quickly. Because he needs a lot of 
help, the better the men under him, the 
better and more valuable he is, and this 
holds true all the way up. Each execu- 
tive and supervisor is only as good as 
the men under him. He is also respon- 
sible for the quality of his men. 

Management can do a lot to speed 
training at all levels. Modern tools are 
available; it is just a matter of organi- 
zation, some planning, and, of course, 
money. Training is neither cheap nor 
easy. Someone must work at it contin- 
ually. An occasional shot-in-the-arm is 
not enough. There are excellent books 
for apprentices in every department of 
the litho plant, but they are not enough. 
The head of each department must un- 
derstand that part of his job is to train 
and upgrade. And management should 
arrange a method that will get results. 

The method is one of the keys to the 
problem. How do we get a journeyman 
to take an interest in the training of an 
apprentice or a helper? The answer: 
Train the journeyman to teach and con- 
vince him that it is for his own good. 
Set up a system of testing his boys. 

If a cameraman, platemaker, or 
pressman is given the tools, a method, 
and the time, he can certainly do a job 
of training. But if he is not checked, he 
will likely skimp the job. 

Besides the tools for training appren- 
tices, there are books and magazine 
articles for journeymen. The foreman 
is responsible for upgrading the skilled 
men in his department. With help from 
management, plus the tools, the time, 
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and a planned system of training they 
will do the job. 

As we go up the ladder in the chain 
of command, we can not give tests as 
we can to a schoolboy or to an appren- 
tice. Staff meetings and round-table 
discussions must be held and recent ar- 
ticles reported on by persons assigned 
to read them. Perhaps someone will be 
chosen to attend one of the meetings 
that are periodically held by a national 
or local association. For this kind of 
program to succeed, someone high in 
management will have to take an ac- 
tive interest in the whole problem of 
training. He will have to subscribe to 
the trade magazines, belong to appro- 
priate associations, designate persons 
to read certain material, and to attend 
certain meetings. When interest lags at 
the top, the whole system falls apart. 
It is almost impossible to organize a 
self-sparking system. Someone must 
stay with it. 

Beginners, helpers, and apprentices 
may have their training periods mate- 
rially shortened by giving them books 
and articles to read. To make sure that 
they read and understand them, cer- 
tain journeymen should be assigned to 
consult with them and check their 
progress. To make this level of training 
more effective, there are self-teaching 
kits for every phase of the lithographic 
process available from the Lithograph- 
ic Technical Foundation, designed to 
assist students and to help the teacher 
teach and test them. 

Training of this type does more than 
just speed up the learning process. It 
helps to weed out the beginners that 
should be in some other line of work. 
Under this system, a boy who should 
have trained for a pressman will not 
spend two years in the camera room 
before finding out his mistake. Man- 
agement also will have the opportunity 
of evaluating a beginner much sooner. 

For the skilled man, training does 
not stop with becoming a journeyman. 
He can always be more skilled than he 
is, and there are always new things 
coming up. There are books and maga- 
zine articles written expressly for him. 
There are local meetings, seminars and 
forums for him. There are also LTF 


self-teaching kits for the journeyman, 
where the foreman will be the group 
leader. 

In the case of pressmen who are 
about to move up to a larger and more 
modern press, it is becoming a more 
common practice to send them and 
their foreman to the factory to see the 
new press assembled and to be briefed 
on its new features. Manufacturers fre- 
quently send demonstrators along with 
large installations such as new cameras 
and photocomposers to upgrade the 
men who will operate them. Manage- 
ment can usually arrange for longer 
periods of instruction at extra cost. It 
is worth it. 

If it is impossible to spare a foreman 
or journeyman to go to the factory, and 
a factory representative can not be ob- 
tained to break in the men, then it will 
be necessary to hire a consultant. A 
camera, plate, or press consultant can 
be sent to the manufacturer's plant to 
become familiar with the new equip- 
ment, and can then spend the neces- 
sary time in the litho plant to upgrade 
as Many men as necessary. 

There are excellent books and arti- 
cles on foremanship training, plus lec- 
tures, meetings, and even classes given 
in large litho areas. It is now recog- 
nized that the foreman, being in direct 
contact with workers, needs more than 
just an understanding of the litho proc- 
ess. He must know how to handle and 
direct men so that they maintain high 
morale and do their best work. He must 
know how to instruct and guide and 
trouble-shoot. 

Being a good foreman today is quite 
a science, and it becomes more impor- 
tant as payrolls get larger. Anything 
that management can do to increase 
the efficiency of its foremen will in- 
crease their value to the organization. 
And an important part of their value is 
their ability to train subordinates. 

Training for superintendents and 
managers is different than lower-level 
training but just as necessary. There is 
a great deal of printed matter aimed 
directly at executives and junior execu- 
tives. Printing Industry of America and 
local affiliates offer excellent up-to-date 
material. There are many privately 


published books dealing with manage- 
ment in all its branches, and several 
good schools giving courses in litho 
management. 

In some ways, the group of key men 
between the foreman and the general 
manager require the most attention in 
regard to training. They put manage- 
ment to work. Big decisions and com- 
pany policies are made higher up, but 
this in-between group put all plans and 
policies into effect. They interpret or- 
ders from above, devise systems to 
make them work, and then follow them 
through. They also evaluate the health 
and quality of plant operations and 
made recommendations to those above. 

Men in this managerial group and 
their assistants train by reading every- 
thing available that relates to their line 
of work. They attend and report on 
management meetings, hold in-plant 
meetings with key men in their depart- 
ments and attend meetings presided 
over by the general manager. 

This sounds like a lot of meetings, 
and one may wonder when any work 
is done. But when an executive meet- 
ing of this type is presided over by a 
man who knows how to conduct it, it is 
surprising how much can be accom- 
plished in one hour per week. The trick 
is to plan the meetings ahead and write 
up an agenda and pass out copies to 
each executive before the meeting. 

Designate certain men to report on 
a magazine article or chapter in a man- 

(Concluded on page 130) 


Above: Members of an LTF seminar on 
magnetic ink character recognition learn 
testing and quality-control procedures. 


Left: At a platemaking seminar, students 
see the effects of using different platemak- 
ing methods and materials demonstrated 
with actual press testing. 


Photographs—Courtesy of 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
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THE POTENTIAL capacity of the human 
brain is so great, I believe, that the dif- 
ference between the “average” man 
and the “brilliant” one is not great 
enough to explain the differences be- 
tween success and failure. I feel this is 
especially true in selling. 

Without attempting to rate my own 
mental capacity, I want to pass on two 
simple steps to success in both thinking 
and selling that are open to use by any- 
one, regardless of how he rates himself 
on the IQ scale. 

Rule One: Set aside a certain time 
and place for quiet contemplation 
every day. 

Rule Two: Think about the right 
things. 

Before vou write these off as being 
self-evident or even ridiculous, hear me 
out. In our den at home, I have a spot 
which I call “Inspiration Point.” Out 
the window, I can view our back vard 
and nature’s work outside. I often 
enjoy a cup of coffee there. 

What is more important, I make a 
point of spending at least a half hour 
each day in this quiet atmosphere, 
thinking. I think in terms of current 
selling problems and the development 
of new ideas, ones my customers can 
use to their profit. 

The regularity, the half-hour or even 
more, are important. Thought patterns 
can be made into good habits just like 
brushing teeth. The place, too, is im- 
portant. I am quiet and relaxed; I am 
free of interruptions. 

What I think about is important, too. 
I don’t waste time thinking about 
where I can use the commission I am 
about to make on a certain order. There 
is no room in these sessions of mine for 
this type of self-centered thought. In- 
stead, I apply my thought to the prob- 
lem my customers are having. Those 
that involve, or possibly could involve, 
printing in their solution are grist for 
my mill. I follow the advice of a very 
successful salesman, my first employer 
in the printing business, who sent me 
on my way with this statement: 

“Forget the money you are going to 
earn and concentrate your energies in 
helping the other fellow. Monetary re- 
wards will follow.” 


I soon found, of course, that to do a 
sound thinking job, it is necessary to 
have facts, information about which to 
think. Applied to selling, this means 
facts about your customers and their 
problems and objectives. 

Which is all by way of leading up to 
a most pointed story that takes what I 
have said up to now out of the realm 
of theory into the cold hard business 
of sales, commissions, and profits. 

One day I had spent quite a bit of 
time with one of my customers, a large 
company. I learned that one of their 
problems was local price wars that in- 
volved their dealers with greater fre- 
quency than they cared to imagine. 

Just accidentally, I drove past one of 
these dealers on my way home that aft- 
ernoon. I decided to drop in and dis- 
cuss the same topic with him, to see 
what his reactions sentiments 
were. He was just as bothered as my 
customer was and in addition com- 
plained about the difficulty of keeping 
prices posted when one of these “wars” 
Was in progress. 

That evening, during my “think ses- 
sion” in Inspiration Point, I turned this 
whole situation over pretty thoroughly. 
The next thing I knew, the plan for a 
dealer price-war kit formed, one that 


BY JOHN WEBB as told to John M. Trytten 
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would relieve a lot of the headaches 
from these situations. 

I developed such a kit and showed 
it to my customer the next time I no- 
ticed his dealers and competitive deal- 
ers in just such a situation. The adver- 
tising budget had been exhausted, but 
management put through a special ap- 
propriation running high into five fig- 
ures in order to put my idea for a spe- 
cial kit into execution. 

Similarly, Inspiration Point made it 
possible for me to sell over $1-million 
worth of advertising and point-of-pur- 
chase materials to one large manufac- 
turer over a two-year period; a highly 
successful direct-mail program to a 
veterans organization, and almost $5- 
million worth of POP materials over a 
12-vear period to a third organization. 

The ability to think constructively in 
terms of your customers’ needs will 
generate ideas which, when put into 
action, can result in a truly rewarding 
experience, that of knowing you have 
done a job for your customer which has 
in turn done a job for his company. 

Finally, I say drop the word “selling” 
from your vocabulary and substitute 
the word “helping.” You'll be happier, 
and your rewards, both spiritual and 
material, will be greater. 
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SEVERAL MONTHS AGO I suggested that 
with two readings against copy, and a 
third, silent, reading, a good proof- 
reader should be able to catch almost 
all typographical errors in a given job. 
For a variety of reasons, not all of them 
having to do with cost, this ideal is sel- 
dom realized. 

For one thing, few plants give galley 
proofs more than a single full reading. 
By the time a job reaches makeup 
stage, the copy is usually filed away, so 
that a second full reading, after correc- 
tions have been checked, must be si- 
lent. In practice, most jobs are given 
only one complete in-plant reading. 
After the first proof, the proofreader’s 
duty is usually limited to revision. 

Revision, or revising, is the term ap- 
plied to reading only reset lines against 
the previously marked proofs. Stand- 
ing matter may be either ignored or 
checked for proper position only. The 
technique of revision is relatively sim- 
ple, but there are certain fundamentals 
which the proofreader must always 
bear in mind. Some of the most hor- 
rendous errors that show up in print 
result from a proofreader’s failure to 
observe these fundamentals. 

There are two basic systems of revi- 
sion. The first involves merely the 
checking of reset lines. The proofread- 
er examines the earlier set of proofs for 
corrections marked by the first reader— 
or by anyone else. Each corrected line 
must be compared against the new line 
on the second set. 


A PROOFREADER'’S 


The most common error is failure to 
read the entire reset line. In the process 
of correcting the old mistake, the type- 
setter may have made a new one. The 
proofreader must also be sure to read 
all reset lines whenever a correction 
cannot be incorporated in one line. 
After he has ascertained that a correc- 
tion has been properly made, and that 
no new mistake has occurred, the 
proofreader must then compare the 
preceding and following lines of stand- 
ing matter on old and new proof. Only 
in this way can he be sure that the new 
line is in its proper place. 

The technique just described is us- 
ually used on revised galley proofs. 
Page proofs are sometimes handled in 
the same way, but the proofreader 
must also check the first and last line 
of each page, whether corrected or not. 
It is not unusual for a line to fall off or 
be transposed during makeup. 

A more accurate procedure is a com- 
plete “slug and read.” The proofreader 
first checks each correction on the gal- 
ley proof against the reset line on the 
page proof. He then folds over the left 
margin of the galley proof, places it 
over the page proof, and compares the 
first word of each line of standing mat- 
ter on both proofs. If two successive 
lines begin with the same word, the 
proofreader must continue to read the 
second line until he is sure that the 
lines have not been transposed. 

Slugging and reading is most effi- 
cient with the aid of an experienced 
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copyholder. The copyholder reads the 
first word of each standing line. He an- 
nounces each correction with the word 
“read,” and then proceeds to read to 
the end of the reset section. When he 
comes to standing matter again, he 
says “slug,” and then continues with 
first words. Here, too, successive lines 
beginning with the same word must be 
distinguished from one another, usual- 
ly by reading in until the second line 
varies from the first. 

The error that the reviser must care- 

fully guard against occurs in the fol- 
lowing way: 
Everyone knows that man is the only ani- 
mal that actully cooks his food. Man is 
the only animal that weeps over the grave 
of the departed, and man is the only ani- 
mal that can sit in worship at the feet of 
a woman OTF a god. 


The foregoing passage occurs on first 
proof, the proofreader corrects the 
word actully in the second line, the 
typesetter resets the line, and a com- 
positor at the bank takes out the old 
line and inserts the new one. However, 
since the bank man identifies slugs only 
by the first or second word, in this case 
he pulls out the wrong line. On revised 
proof, the passage reads this way: 


Everyone knows that man is the only ani- 
mal that actully cooks his food. Man is 
the only animal that weeps over the grave 
of the departed, and man is the only ani- 
mal that actually cooks his food. Man is 
a woman or a god. 


To the inexperienced reader it seems 
that the correction in the second line 
was simply overlooked, so he blithely 
marks it again, slugs the remaining 
lines, and proceeds with the job. When 
the job is printed, the passage is not ex- 
actly gibberish, but it is scarcely what 
the author intended. 

Whenever a proofreader encounters 
an apparently uncorrected line, he 
must look for a nearby line beginning 
with the same or a similar word. This is 
the only way such an error can be 
caught short of a complete reading. 

A good reviser can work quickly and 
efficiently, but above all he must be 
sure to work carefully. 
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romotion 


dea sketches you can 


BY HARRY 8B. COFFIN 


reproduce to 


submit to prospects 


z by mail or in person 


Four-Page Letter Is Cover ‘ 
ight Catalog Pages 
The five-line caption below each Idea Sketch is addressed to your Flexible Catalog on Onl" hen 
sales prospect and can be reproduced with the drawing in your own aa" i oa" 
promotional pieces. The idea shcwn at left is valuable if your prospect i 
: has many products or services. You print a variety of sheets for him to : 
assemble according to his particular sales message. He types a per- { Po a (before 
sonal sales letter to fold as the actual cover, 44x5% inches, assembles wes 
the catalog in four-page units, and stitches them in his office. = ie 
You can assemble a catalog of from 4 to 16 pages to meet sales needs of var- wal meee a : 
ious prospects. We print many four-page units on 8%xI11-inch sheets and Sign 
fold to 445% inches. Each unit features one or more of your products, serv- ‘ 
ices, and sales arguments. A four-page letter, typed on pages one and four, 55 2} 
iE can be stitched to the gathered set to form a cover. <1 
Mail in 5'2 
BS Baronial 
1 
Round Mailer Indicio Reduced Circular Sales Circular 


Scale below 


When you want to offer your printing buyer a promotional idea to 
capture the attention of his prospects, consider an unusual shape such 
as this circular which opens to a die-cut circle of heavy book, light 
cover, or card stock. It folds to 44% inches for mailing and opens to an 
84-inch diameter circle. Larger sizes, 10- or 18-inch diameters for in- 
stance, can also be used. A circular weighing under two ounces now 
costs 32¢ to send by third-class bulk mail. 


Prospect 


oddress 


Do you want your prospects to take notice of your mailing pieces? Let us 
make one for you of an uncommon shape such as this die-cut circle. The 
piece folds to quarter-circle shape, 4% inches at the edge with an 83-inch 
radius. Design permits unusual copy angles, layouts, etc. Mailing may cost 
ke more than conventionally shaped pieces. 
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Calling Card Booklet 

A business card which folds to 2x3! inches serves as the cover of a 
booklet of 4, 8, 12, or 16 pages. Long-fold style uses a double spread 
of 44x3% inches (four pages). You can get six pieces (24 pages) from 
4x 11-inch sheet of lightweight bond or book paper, run 12 pages up, 
work-and-turn. Short fold style uses double spread of 2x7 inches, 
eight pieces (32 pages) from 8%x14-inch sheet. It runs 16 pages up, 
work-and-turn. Suggest a variety of four-page units for your prospect. 


Equip your sales representatives with these unique business card booklets. 
They tell your sales story in a keepsake form each time your salesman leaves 
his calling card. We can supply you with a wide variety of four-page sec- 
tions dealing with your products, services, and/or sales staff. You can as- 
semble them according to your sales promotion plans for each prospect. 


All-Purpose Letter-Reply 


Card Booklet 


| 


D 
short 


fold 


Cc 14” 


16-p. form—8'2 x 14” 


Letterhead _ 


Y 
| 
2 


Ill 
0 


Fold 


2 
v 
3 
= Signed Ad 
2 hay Reply Ad 
= Advertiser = 
Inner Outer 


Gum edge 


Tri-Color Booklet 


_ Letter Reply 


Many of your prospects will find this letter-reply form a handy time- 
saver for short notes, queries, orders, etc. Measuring 8x14 inches. it 
uses over-and-over folds to form 34x8%-inch self-mailer, held shut by 
seal over one edge. Left edge of inner area features small photos or 
sketches of customer's products, plant, and/or staff. Your customer 
writes on top half, leaving bottom open for reply. This section can be 
detached on perforation, refolded, and closed by gummed edge. 


Let us provide you with this all-purpose self-mailer, an 8%x14-inch letter- 
reply form which contains your letterhead at the top of the inner area. It 
also shows pictures or sketches of your products, plant, and sales staff along 
the left edge. Address and advertising areas appear on the opposite side. A 
sales letter can be written in the top half with bottom half for reply. 


12-Page, 3-Color Booklet 
One 


Colored paper can be very useful for added sales appeal at low cost. 
By varying the colors of bond, book, cover, or other papers used in the 
run, a multicolor effect can be achieved for this Tricolor Booklet. 
Here, a 12-page booklet, 3%x4% inches, cuts from an 8x1 1-inch sheet. 
If only pages 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, and 12 are printed, with pages 6, and 7 
(center spread) left blank for tip-on of a sample or a covering note, the 
booklet can be run on one side of a sheet. 


Pages 1, 3,5, 8, 10, and 12 are printed on one side of an 8%x11-inch sheet 
for this 12-page booklet. Measuring 3%x44% inches, the piece leaves pages 
six and seven (center spread) open for sales letter or tip-on sample. By print- 
ing thirds of the run on three colors of stock, we can gather the booklets in 


Heading 
Goes * 


3-2/3” 


3 sizes 
of 
holes 


varying colors. We can cut circles to expose colors in “step” edges. 


Memo Tip-on Mailer 


Idea Be iD 


3x 6" tip-on Covering Note 


or 3 Color steps 


Four Idea Sketches, Reply 


The five Idea Sketches shown above and on the opposite page are all 
designed for you to reproduce by offset or letterpress and to mail or 
hand out to prospects. Each caption is already addressed to your po- 
tential customers. The drawing at the left, however, shows one of 
many ways you can send out four Idea Sketches at one time. Use an 
4x11-inch sheet folded at F to 44x11 inches for a sealed self-mailer. 
The caption is addressed to you, the printer, not to your customers. 


This 8%x11-inch sheet of card, cover, or heavy book stock folds to mail 44x 
11 inches, sealed at one edge. Tip-on a brief 3x6-inch covering note on page 
two inviting reader to ask you for dummies and price quotations on selected 
Idea Sketches appearing inside. Prospect can reply by using 3x4%-inch 
business reply card which detaches along printed perforations. 
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specimen review 


Readers ore invited to submit examples of what 
they consider their best work in design and fine 
printing for reproduction in this deportment. 


Fera internacional impresion y Papel mayor mer- 
€ad0 del mundo gréfico - presentacion de méquines de 
impresion y de hacer papel. de accesorios de imprents 
Ge industries elaboradoras de! papel y de las artes 
oréfices 
DUSSELDORF 
Ge! Sa! 18 de Mayo de 1882 punto de reunidn de los 
08 Gel ramo de todos los 8 del mundo Intor 
mente tempo pare que tu visitetenge mayor éritoaun 
Informacion complete NOWEA Nordwesideuis: he 
Avestetiunge Geseliachatt mbH Duseridor! 
de Espoeciones 
a 
j DRUPA 1962 
Internatonele Messe Druct und Papws cer groUte 
2 Markt der graphischen Welt ene Demonstration der 
Herstetier von Druck und Papermaschinen vonDruck 
rubenor Ger Papier verarbetenden Industne und des 
graprschen Gearibes 
S Drs 18 Mer 1962 - dev Far aus 
allen Lenders der Erde information macht 
Inren Besuch ertoigrenc her 
Erschoptence Austuntt erteit Ge Nordersideutsche 
mom (NOWEA) sseicort 
Messegeiance 


1 Kimberly-Clark Corp.’s announcement of a new plastic 
) p I 

a paper is executed in a loose and pleasant manner. Printed 

. in black over a dark purple background, the word “Texo- 


print” and the eyes of the wise black owl seem to shine in 


the dark. 
ESQUIRE PRESS 
422 FIRST AVENUE 
PITTSBURGH ie 


2 This folder from Germany upholds that country’s tradition 
of clean-cut typography. Printed in brilliant red and black, 
it announces an international printing and paper fair. 


3 A distinctive card for “Distinctive Printing,” it is grace- 
fully designed and printed in gray and salmon pink. Some 
improvement would be made if the address were on one 

ie line and squared up with the main head. Esquire Press 

e would be more emphasized. 
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discussed by Burton Cherry 


ML MUGGLES @ CO PRINTERS SINCE 1087 PHONE 2 0042 


Dayton’s Art Center has sent out this dramatic announcement of its forthcoming meeting. 
The solid block of the word “type” at right gives an impression of a screen block, and the 
word “design” predominates the whole spread. The text, which begins on the next page, 
starts in 48-point Baskerville and, as it continues, drops down to 8-point. The illusion of 
a type specimen book is fully achieved. Designed by Ray Davis and printed in red and 
black by Printing Service, Dayton, Ohio, it is a splendid example of modern typography. 


What most teachers would like from their 


students are a few intelligent remarks 


instead of so many, many 


WISE ONES! 


How many decent looking memo pads 
have you seen lately? We, frankly, haven't 
seen too many, and we believe that the 
one reproduced above belongs in “that’s 
nice” category. While the smokestack let- 
tering is never desirable, an occasional 
short word, as in this case, may be ex- 
cused. It was designed and printed by H. 
L. Ruggles & Co., Chicago, in blue and 
olive green. The name is imprinted in 


black. 


Two of the several departmental headings 
from a rotary-printed National Parent- 
Teacher (now known as the PTA maga- 
zine) show good results and a minimum of 
fill-ups in benday screens on machine- 
coated stock. Printed on heat-set, high- 
speed equipment. Design and art work by 
Janet LaSalle of Chicago. 


The traditional Cheltenham Bold is revived in this little card. Composition and presswork 
are done by the students of John Marshall High School in Chicago—Harold Sanger, print- 


ing instructor. It is printed in brown, green, and black. 


MOTION PICTURE 


Previews 
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PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 
2 


PROPERTY 
IMPROVEMENT 


LOANS 


: 


Reese and Miller inc. 2235 coventry road cleveland 18 ohio 


Ultra-smart letterhead and calling card comes from Reese and Miller Inc. of Cleveland. 
The symbol, which appears on most of their printed matter, depicts their specialty: or- 
ganizing, interpreting, and transmitting intelligence. Printed in four colors (red, blue, 
yellow and black) and produced by Horn Ohio, it won an award in the Gilbert Paper Co.'s 
matched letterhead and envelope contest. 


First Federal Savings Association’s “property improvement loans” folder, left, conveys the 
idea instantly through the clever design on the front cover. The text, consisting of ques- 
tions and answers, shows originality in typographical handling. It is printed in brown, 
mustard, and black by Washburn Graficolor of Chicago with design and typography by 
Chicago’s Burton Cherry & Associates. 


A spread from Graphic Controls Corp.'s Impressions, below, shows an example of a good 
layout. While the captions, which are printed in a light green, are somewhat weak, the 
predominating factors are good balance and use of the white space. 
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Two Novelty Folders 
A GATE-STYLE FOLDER—not new, but too 
little in evidence—submitted by the In- 
telligencer Printing Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
represents a change of pace, moderate 
novelty worth embracing on occasions. 

Closed, the item is 8x11 inches; the 
complete sheet is die-cut to provide for 
the “gates”—folds from both sides to the 
middle. Short of the vertical dimension 
by three inches, these gates clear for a 
fold from the bottom, the front of 
which indicates something underneath 
and inside. Covered are four sheets of 
heavy white paper on which advertis- 
ing about products and services of the 
customer appear. These disclose anoth- 
er idea. From front to back, as inserted, 
these sheets increase the vertical way 
by half an inch; this permits the head- 
ings atop each to show at once when 
the “gates” are opened. 

Fronts of the simulated “gates”—or 
“doors”—are printed all over in red, 


Mr. Webster defines a bookplate as “a label placed upon or in a book, showing its owner- 
ship or its position in a library.” Since this statement, many a “label” has come a long 
way. The design may be simple or elaborate, and the sky is the limit. One of the most 
popular methods to render a bookplate is by calligraphy. James Hayes, Evanston, IIl., who 
is one of the top experts in that field, demonstrates, with the samples shown on this page, 


the variety that can be achieved. 


with art—giving definition to hinges, 
etc. Most type overprints in black. 
Some of the brief copy appears within 
an open circle cut in the red plate of 
the fold from the left and within an 
open square in the line on the fold from 
the right. We have a suggestion. While 
the size of type of the customer's name, 
“The Carpenter Steel Company,” 
spread across near the top of the 
“gates,” might well be adequate to rep- 
resent the name as it would be painted 
on an office door, it is here too small, 
with respect to proportion as well as to 


Susan Sang 


Views 


= 


JOSEPH E. FIELDS 


* 


Martha S Stanton 
4. From the library Friedberg 


* 


Libris Av? 


| STANTON A. 
_ FRIEDBERG 


MILDRED 
GREENHILL 


THE WILLIAM EDWARDS STEVENSON 
AND 


ELEANOR BU MSTEAD STEVENSON FUND 
established 1957 
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forceful display. Its effect, of course, is 
further weakened by the strength of 
the red background. 

Another novel item by Intelligencer 
is a small folder announcing the arrival 
of a new press. The front shows a stork 
delivering the press, with copy at the 
right reading “Oh! Oh! It’s Twins 


6144 WEST BELMONT AVENUE) CHICAGO 34, ILLINOIS AVenuve 2-1166 


Again” in type of up-to-date calligraph- 
ic style. Use of “twins” is justified, since 
the press is a two-color. The first inner 
spread gives “vital statistics’—name, 
weight, etc., as usual on birth an- 
nouncements. Next, a full spread names 
and illustrates five of the presses recent- 
ly installed. 1 
The folder of French-style is printed 
in soft, medium blue and black, a good 


selection, since much appears in the 


UD 


6144 WEST BELMONT AVENUE CHICAGO 34 21166 


color; red, for instance, would be too 
garish and overpowering. 


1 


A tulip in bloom is a trademark of Holland 


4432-40 S. ASHLAND AVE. 
CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 


as well as M. J. Holland, Inc. It was de- 
signed by Norbert Schwarz and printed in 
red and black by the Mart Press, both of 
Chicago. 


2 


Another example of an interesting letter- 
head design. There’s just enough color in 
the cut of the postage stamp to give it 
sparkle and make it the center of atten- 
tion. Original is black and red. 


Using birds (of all things!) for their 
emblem, Bird Creative Associates have 
cleverly solved the problem of an address 
change by overprinting a solid black rule 
on the old address while imprinting the 
new one above the rule. Not only is it a 
good patch job but also the design of the 
letterhead has been somewhat strength- 3 
ened. The original is printed in light blue 


and black. 


BIRO CREATIVE ASSOCIATES - 1831 N. MERIDIAN - INDIANAPOLIS 2- WA 6-5339 


4 

Hygrade Printing Corp. of New York City 
has announced its new trademark which is 
shown on the letterhead above. An ab- 
stract design consisting of four triangles, 
each printed in a different color (yellow, 
black, red, and blue) with the letter “H” 
formed by the white background in the 
center. The emblem denotes precision and 
accuracy in a printing process. 


on next page 
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Hygrade Printing Corporation 


Established 1920 
480 Cana! St 
New York 19 NY 
Worth 6-3050 


ay 
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WE HAVE BEEN ASKED by Arch W. Hun- 
singer and James F. Bucchin, who are 
printing instructors at the Liberty High 
School in Bethlehem, Pa., to comment 
on the two samples of printing pro- 
duced in their print shop. One is their 
type specimen book. The other is an 
invitation to the vocational open house. 
Our comments on the students’ work 
are as follows: 

It would not be fair to compare your 
work with that of professional typeset- 
ting houses, large printers, and well- 
known designers. What you have done 
here shows ambition and resourceful- 
ness. Teaching kids the fundamentals 
of printing is no easy job, but the main 
question is this: Did you have fun do- 
ing this? Did the students have fun 


producing these? Did they have a feel- 
ing of accomplishment? We are sure 
the answers would be “yes.” Any print- 
ed piece can be improved (especially 
after it has been printed!). You certain- 
ly were liberal with the paper in the 
specimen book. All type is printed on 
one side of the sheet only. You could 
have utilized this space to a better ad- 
vantage by showing all the characters 
of the font. We notice that on the large 
sizes of some types you did not have 
room in width to show the caps. It is 
best to show every character of the 
lower case as well as every character of 
caps. We believe it is better to keep the 
italics with the roman of each face. All 
your italics now are consolidated in a 
separate part of the book. 


| 
THE PARENTS OF THE PROSFECTIVE VOCATIONAL STUDENTS 
YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED To VISIT OUF 
Vocational Open House 


FOU WILL PRIVILEGED TO SEE ALL OF THE OFFERINGS 
OPERATION AS WELL AS THE MEW TEOMMICAL TRAINING FACILITIES 


FACULTY WILL BE PRESENT TO ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS 
TOU MAY HAVE THES PHASE OF OUR SCHOOL 


Th de parents of the 


prope 


Now are conmbully united te watour 
Vocational 


Open House 
taberty i hgh School 
ao Avene 
Monday March 20, 7 10 pan. 


tae te alt af the shop off tung: 


and return to your eee 
thigh Scheel thet we ant be tr 
of wetter, to expert 


© Batt the Vourtionat Opor House 


type 
SPECIMEN 
BOOK 
get 


SPECIMEN 
BOOK 


It is a little hard to see at first that it’s 
a big “L” which is on the front cover. 
Maybe it is a little too big, and because 
of bleeds and of binding on the left, it 
seems distorted. The type faces set on 
an angle do not help much and look as 
if they are falling off the page. 

Now, for the invitation. We would 
like to see more design incorporated 
into this piece. First thing is to get rid 
of the border. It seems to be too confin- 
ing. Then, we believe, the main title 
should be larger. There are too many 
lines set in caps which take away from 
the main head and are too monotonous. 

Below is the reproduction of both 
pieces along with our rendition of what 
can be done. We sincerely hope that 
we have been helpful. 


We had Caslon in mind when we laid out 
the invitation. It can be Garamond or 
Bodoni, but we suggest sticking to one 
face throughout. The “I will” and “I will 
not” should be larger as indicated. It will 
command more attention and will add a 
little more punch. 


We just had to make two different sugges- 
tive layouts of the type specimen book 
cover, so take your pick. A little ornamen- 
tation in the “L” seems to help. The type 
faces are the same ones you had on the 
original with the exception of the words 
“print shop,” which we suggest be larger 
and in italics. 


TYPE 
SPECIMEN 
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HERE ARE SOME 


Pointers 


FOR 


Hobby 


Printers 


Decide what the main 
purpose of your shop is, 


and equip it accordingly 


Usually, it’s best to print 
for pleasure, not for profit, 


after hours 


The Nativity, a 16-page book, was pro- 
duced by George Sas in his private press 
in New York City as a Christmas keepsake. 


SAINT LUKE =< 


wing the feide and keeping watch over 


shone round about them, and they feared 
exceedingly 
And the ange! said to them “Do not be 


has been born to you todey m the town of 


thw shall be ¢ egr to you you will find an 


mm manger And suddenly there was with 
the ange! multitude of the heavenly host 


tughest_end peace on earth emong men of 
good 


THE NATIVITY AS RECORDED IN THE 
GOSPELS OF SAINT MATTHEW AND 


And there were shepherds m the seme district 


thew flocks by mght And behoid. en enge! of 
the Lord stood by them and the glory of God 


efrand, for behold. | bring you good news of great 
joy which shall be co all the people, for there 


Devid Seviour, who Christ the Lord. And 


infant wrapped wadding clothes and lying 


praseing God end saying “Glory to God m the 


4. 


CONTINUING last month's theme—start- 
ing a private press—I would like to ex- 
plain why we have swung so far from 
normal composing room topics. 

I am still receiving letters from read- 
ers who feel that, under present work- 
ing conditions in our industry, there is 
little opportunity for compositors and 
apprentices to exercise originality in 
their daily jobs, and that interest in 
typesetting as a craft is declining. 

It has been suggested that the comp. 
collect the “makings” and start his own 
small shop as a hobby. There is plenty 
of precedent for this move, some as- 
pects of which I discussed last month. 
In fact, the private press movement is 
stronger today than ever. 


And come to pass, when the angels 
departed from them ito heaven, thet 
shepherds were seying to one another. ict us 


ge over to Bethichem and see thie thing thet 


has come to pase, which the Lord has mace 


known to us.” 

So they went with haste. and they found 
Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying i the 
manger And when they had seen, they 
understood what had been told them concerning 
this child all who heard marveled ot the 
things told chem by che shepherde But Mary 
hept mind all hese words, pondering them in 
her heart. And the shepherds returned 
glorifying and prarsing God for alll chat the v 
had heard and secn, as it was spoken 


to them 


BY ALEXANDER LAWSON 


Questions will be answered by mail if accompanied by a stomped envelope 
Answers will be kept confidential upon request. 


The first step in establishing a per- 
sonal shop is to define its reason for 
being. This sets the pace and points 
out the equipment needed. If the oper- 
ator wants to be a “jobber,” in a very 
small way, with hopes of eventual ex- 
pansion to a_ full-time commercial 
plant, his selection of equipment will 
obviously be strictly practical. 

The tvpes in his shop will be strictly 
utilitarian, selected to meet the re- 
quirements of contemporary job print- 
ing. The opportunity to produce print- 
ing with esthetic appeal will be limited. 
The problem is that attempts to break 
even financially or to show a profit will 
tend to counteract the usefulness of the 
venture as a means of self-expression. 

I believe a decision to establish a 
purely private press is the most satis- 
factory means of developing a pleasur- 
able avocation. A comp. who sets job- 
work all day long may soon tire of re- 
peating the same commercial operation 
in his free time, and eventually he may 
lose his effectiveness in both areas. 

A glance at the printing produced by 
private presses throughout the world 
indicates that the majority of the oper- 
ators are more interested in the subject 
matter of their work than in the typo- 
graphical aspects. The comp. with a 
literary bent should be at a distinct ad- 
vantage. If he can run a press, his pro- 
ductions should be first class. 

It might be mentioned—to those who 
are tempted to embark on a project 
such as, say, the Em Quad Edition of 
Shakespeare—that the private press is 
advised to stay away from the classics 
already available in scores of editions. 
Instead, it should concentrate on mate- 
rial which might not otherwise be 
printed. In any area there must be 
many such projects—essays on local his- 
tory, bibliographies of local writers and 
artists, etc. 

The types used by the private press 
are of course many and varied. Very 
much in evidence are the classic faces, 
such as Caslon, Garamond, Cloister, 
and Baskerville. Bulmer is quite a fav- 
orite, and there is a good sprinkling of 
Palatino, Centaur, Romanée, and other 
fine letters with specialized appeal. 
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Some fortunate presses have even 
acquired special castings of famous 
types. For example, one group of own- 
ers has collaborated in having matrices 
made from a font of Goudy Mediaeval, 
the resulting casting being distributed 
among several presses. ATF has resur- 
rected, on occasion, such famous old 
types as Original (Farmer's) Old Style 
Italic, and Oxford, famous as one of the 
earliest American types and produced 
by the Philadelphia foundry of Binny 
& Ronaldson. Oxford was used in many 
books by Daniel B. Updike at the 
Merrymount Press, including the great 
two-volume Printing Types. 

Just as the types of the private 
presses are extremely varied, so is the 
press equipment. Here the compositor 
will need to make inquiries in the 
pressroom. In one listing of private 
presses and their equipment, the 
presses represent almost a history of 
the small press in America, from Kel- 
seys to Little Giants. 

Again, the objective of the private 
press dictates the selection of press 
equipment. The platen press, in all 
sizes and models, is probably the most 
popular, but the hand press and the 
Vandercook proof press are well repre- 
sented. Most of these have been ac- 
quired second- (or more usually ump- 
teenth) hand, but as the major item of 
equipment in the shop, the press gen- 
erally receives loving care. 

The old hand presses, since many of 
them have historic significance, are fre- 
quently repainted and the brass parts 
are shined up. Probably the Washing- 
ton Hand Press in all its sizes is the 
most popular model, but a number of 
private presses own Albions. 

To the printer who feels that the 
technique of a hand press is beyond an 
amateur’s skill, the Vandercook preci- 
sion proof press has much to recom- 
mend it because it is a hand-operated 
cylinder press which produces high- 
quality work. The problem here is cost; 
secondhand Vandercooks are much 
more difficult to find than such presses 
as the Chandler & Price, Colt’s Armory, 
Gordon, etc. In any case, there is a 
wide choice of presses suitable for pri- 
vate operation, and probably more dis- 
cussion about them than about types, 
such being the continuing American in- 
terest in machinery. 

The widespread growth of interest 
in private presses in recent years has 
resulted in several organizations which 
spread information about hobby print- 
ing in general, and bring enthusiasts 
together to trade ideas and exchange 
items. An example is the Chappel 
Movement, established in California 
and New York by Ben and Elizabeth 
Lieberman, who operate the Herity 
Press, at 202 Beverly Rd. in White 
Plains, N.Y. 


The Liebermans have also started an 
International Register of Private Press 
Names. Rules for registering a name 
and a press mark were set up, and re- 
cently the First Check-Log of Private 
Press Names was issued. This valuable 
pamphlet lists over 1,200 registered 
names, along with dates of establish- 
ment. In addition it lists coéperating 
organizations, such as the Amalgam- 
ated Printers Association, the National 
Amateur Press Association, and several 
others. 

It would seem, then, that the young 
compositor who would like to enlarge 
his outlook upon the craft of printing, 
will have plenty of company in the 
coming years. That the experience can 
be a pleasant one is evident from the 
statement of Hal W. Trovillion, of Her- 


rin, Ill., who established the Trovillion 
Press in 1908 and has kept it going 
ever since. Trovillion books are in some 
of the great libraries of the world, at- 
testing to the skill of the operator who 
simply wished to fill in free time in a 
small town newspaper office. 

In a salute to the Trovillion Press 
upon the occasion of its 50th anniver- 
sary, Hal Trovillion said, “Fifty years 
of publishing has altogether been a 
very happy adventure. If there was any 
one thing that kept me a devotee to 
literature and the making of whole- 
some and beautiful books, it was the 
friendship of encouraging writers, book 
editors, printers, and fellow private 
press operators. This has kept me 
happily and faithfully wed to my fav- 
orite diversion.” 


What Typography Owes to 


O. A. Dickman 


WHEN ANY GROUP of New York printers 
gathers to organize an exhibition, plan a 
testimonial dinner, or form still another 
committee, the first nominee is a tall, slim, 
and distinguished gentleman, complete 
with moustache and bow tie—O. Alfred 
Dickman, known to everyone as “Dick.” 

For over 30 years few industry affairs 
have been without his presence as an offi- 
cial, guest, or observer. While he is happy 
to lend support to almost any cause, Al- 
fred Dickman is most at home with ones in 
which typography plays a part—Typo- 
philes, Type Directors Club, and Ameri- 
can Institute of Graphic Arts exhibits, 
such as Printing for Commerce, Fifty 
Books of the Year, and about 50 more. 

Next year Dick will complete 30 years 
as advertising production manager of the 
New York Herald Tribune. However, the 
period of his life which he looks upon with 
the most nostalgia was spent in the Mount 
Vernon (New York) plant of William Ed- 
win Rudge. This employment coincided 
with that of the late Bruce Rogers. The 
“Rudge Alumni” also include such well 
known typographic figures as Peter Beil- 
enson, originator of the Peter Pauper Press, 
and James Hendrickson, who later collab- 
orated with Rogers in the writing of Para- 
graphs on Printing. 

During the first World War, Dick 
served in Army Ordnance. His introduc- 
tion to the composing room followed, in 
his home town of West Haven, Conn., and 
later he became connected with Columbia 
University Press, under Douglas C. Mc- 
Murtrie. The latter was a widely known 
graphic arts figure and a noted typogra- 
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pher, and it was from him that Dick re- 
ceived his first interest in type. His later 
affiliations were with two other important 
printing plants of that period, the Condé 
Nast Press and the Bartlett-Orr Press. 

When compositor Dickman decided 
that he should complete his formal educa- 
tion, he enrolled at Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. Because of his experience, he 
was able to work as a part-time instructor 
in hand composition in a Pittsburgh high 
school. 

This teaching experience prompted 
Dick to volunteer his services for a 12- 
year stint in the teaching of advertising 
typography in the industry classes run by 
the New York Employing Printers Associ- 
ation. It was here that he influenced great- 
ly the subsequent careers of literally hun- 
dreds of young men and women who took 
this course. Dickman, always ready to help 
his students, soon became a one-man 
employment service for young typogra- 
phers, giving them both advice and inspi- 
rational help. 

While he has been a judge in countless 
exhibitions, one of the tasks which Dick 
enjoyed the most was that of critic for the 
Tileston & Hollingsworth calendar in 
1951. As the critic is frequently berated 
by his audience for his choices, this is 
always a lively assignment in which a 
solid foundation of typographic knowl- 
edge is virtually a requirement. O. Alfred 
Dickman is the possessor of such a back- 
ground. His many friends hope that he 
will grace the New York typographic 
scene for a long time to come.—ALEXAN- 
DER LAWSON. 
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the specialty 


printer 


Printi neg 


and the Quality-Control Factor 


Foilcraft Printing Corp. specializes in 


producing the labels, dials, and packages common in 


every household 


CAN YOU REMEMBER the last time you 
really examined the clock face or radio 
dial in your home? Have you ever no- 
ticed the detailed work on the label of 
a food package or a bottle of liquor? 
Whether you have or not, it’s a good 
bet that you are among the majority of 
people in the United States who often 
encounter the Foilcraft Printing Corp. 
products without realizing it. 

According to Y.Y. Hwang, president 
of Foilcraft, foil printing involves many 
quality-control problems not found in 
ordinary printing operations. Common 
among them are the modification of 
standard printing presses to accept the 
foil-laminated paper without curling or 
scratching it, working with pre- 
gummed paper, and using special inks 
which dry through oxidation rather 
than absorption. 

The average job requires foil in 
thicknesses ranging from 0.000035 to 
0.0006 inch which has been prelami- 
nated to different thicknesses of paper 
before arriving at the plant. In most 
jobs, the paper used in the laminating 
process varies from 30* stock to 22- 
point board stock, depending on the 
final application. For liquor labels, foil 
is laminated to a 307 stock, while foil 
laminated to a 22-point board stock 
may be used in foil-covered cartons or 
counter displays. One notable excep- 
tion to using foil-laminated paper is 
champagne or wine caps, for which foil 
is actually laminated to foil prior to the 
printing operation. 


Aluminum foil paper comes to Foil- 
craft in standard rolls which must be 
placed on special sheeting machines 
that cut the foil into individual sheets. 
These foil sheets are then trimmed, 
squared, and stacked—ready for the 
breaking or winding operation. Since 
the stacked sheets of aluminum foil pa- 
per have a tendency to stick together, 
the individual sheets of foil must be 
rufHed as one might ruffle a deck of 
cards. This operation is called breaking 
or winding and insures that the sheets 
of foil will feed properly during the 
printing run. 

The delivery end of the printing op- 
eration also poses special problems 
since the foil-laminated sheets have a 
tendency to curl more readily than pa- 
per. In most cases, blowers and modi- 
fied extension arms are necessary to in- 
sure that the printed sheets will stack 
properly. Even in the stacking, each job 
must be separately analyzed to deter- 
mine the maximum number of sheets 
that may be stacked without causing 
ink transfer or other damage to the 
printed sheet. 

Quality control is the most important 
factor in a foil printing job, whether it 
be a face for a $40 clock-radio or a 
label for a $5 bottle of liquor. 

At Foilcraft, quality control starts 
immediately after the art director has 
preliminary approval of the label or 
packaging design from the customer. 
Size and color of the proposed design 
are carefully planned, and in most 
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cases, a handmade sketch on foil using 
all of the final colors is submitted to the 
customer for approval. Sometimes, this 
sketch may be changed as many as four 
or five times prior to final approval. 

Once the size and shape of the label 
has been decided, a blanking die is pre- 
pared, and 500 blank labels are cut. 
These are sent to the customer so that 
he may try them out, using his own 
labeling equipment. This step in qual- 
ity control is very important since the 
finished labels must be used with the 
customer's application equipment. 

After the art work for the engravings 
has been approved, color separations 
are made, and the individual plates are 
processed in Foilcraft’s own platemak- 
ing facility. Almost all of the plates 
now used by Foilcraft are of the Dycril 
variety, with only occasional repeat 
jobs which use the metal plates still on 
hand from the original order. The plate 
processing facility was installed by 
Fairchild Graphic Equipment and al- 
lows Foilcraft—starting with a film neg- 
ative—to come up with the finished 
printing plates in a matter of minutes. 

This in-plant facility, coupled with 
its own fully-equipped photo lab, gives 
the company a positive means of con- 
trolling the quality and production of 
the finished product. If a plate is dam- 
aged or a defect is noticed during print- 
ing, it is a quick and simple matter to 
make another plate, keeping the press 
down-time to a minimum. 

“The use of Dycril printing plates 
has brought us better control of our 
production and a cleanliness and eff- 
ciency of operation which has indirect- 
ly meant a savings of 25% to 50% in our 
lockup time,” Mr. Hwang said. “Speak- 
ing from a business standpoint, this de- 
partment paid for itself in six months.” 

Prior to the press run, printed sheets 
are checked for color and _ register. 
Macbeth lighting units which give col- 
or-corrected daylight are used for this 
purpose. As a further precaution, no 
press run is started until the quality- 
control department gives its final ap- 
proval. During the press run, a finished 
sheet is pulled after every 500 impres- 
sions and compared with the approved 
press sheet for color and register. 

Most of the printing is done by the 
letterpress and seal-press departments, 
although when Foilcraft moved into its 
new plant, it installed a Harris, one- 
color, 23x30 offset press on an experi- 
mental basis. In the meantime, the 
company has found offset operations 
with foil to be very successful and con- 
templates getting additional offset 
equipment as soon as it has additional 
experience. “There is a distinct possi- 
bility that we may even use some dry 
offset,” Mr. Hwang declared. 

Joseph O'Rourke is foreman of the 
letterpress department which has three 
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A pressman loads a Harris 23x30, Foilcraft’s first offset press. 
The company’s success with this unit has led to plans to purchase other 


lithographic equipment and perhaps to use dry offset. 


Cans, boxes, novelty packages, and instrument dials are among the 
many items produced at Foilcraft. The company also prints 


greeting cards, liquor labels, record jackets, and other foil items 


Heidelberg 21x28 presses, a two-color 
and a one-color 27x41 Miller, a 14x20 
Miehle Vertical, and a Vandercook 
proof press. Other equipment in this 
department includes a 3M makeready 
machine, a Thompson die-cutting ma- 
chine, and a lineup table. 

Equipment in the special seal-press 
department includes three three-color 
presses and six two-color presses, all of 
which will emboss and die-cut as well 
as handle foil printing. The seal-press 
department also contains miscellaneous 
sheeting, slitting, and cutting units. 

Quality control is again much in evi- 
dence in the finishing operation. Each 
sheet, which may contain as many as 
50 to 100 labels, is checked by inspec- 
tors who fan through the sheets to 
catch the more obvious mistakes. 

The stacked sheets are then counted 
by an electronic machine and sent to 
the cutting section where they are 
either die- or straight-cut. Foilcraft’s 
finishing department includes five pre- 
cision die-cutting machines and a 45 
inch straight-cutter. 


After the die-cutting operation, the 
stacked labels are spot-checked for any 
defects which may have been over- 
looked during previous checks. Clock 
or radio dials, which are constantly on 
view, and usually used on relatively ex- 
pensive products, are individually in- 
spected. As a precaution, since the pa- 
per backing is pregummed, the labels 
or dials are always wrapped in alumi- 
num foil to keep out moisture during 
shipping to the customer and storage. 

A list of some of Foilcraft’s larger 
customers reads like a “Who's Who in 
Business.” Included among these are 
General Electric, RCA, Westinghouse, 
Philco, Westclox, Lux, Bulova, Schen- 
ley, Seagram’s, Glenmore Distilleries. 
Jergen’s, Proctor and Gamble, and 
Avon. 

These customers are sold by a sales 
staff comprised of four full-time sales- 
men working out of the New York of- 
fice and a full-time Cincinnati repre- 
sentative. In addition, Foilcraft has 
regional representatives located in dif- 
ferent sections of the country who serv- 
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ice specialized industries such as elec- 
tronics, confectionery, novelty, and 
greeting cards. Most sales are a direct 
result of a personal sales call, and little 
direct mail or promotion is used. How- 
ever, a trade advertising program is 
carried on by means of magazine in- 
serts printed on foil in Foilcraft’s plant. 

Foilcraft was founded in 1949 when 
the Reynolds Metals Co. decided to 
discontinue its embossed aluminum foil 
division in Harrison, N.J. At that time, 
William Standwill and John Koch, the 
sales and production managers, respec- 
tively, not satisfied to see the division 
close up, decided that with the help of 
Y. Y. Hwang, a mechanical engineer, 
they would lease the equipment from 
the Reynolds Co. and continue the op- 
eration as the Foilcraft Printing Corp. 

Mr. Standwill is now executive vice- 
president in charge of sales, and Mr. 
Koch is vice-president and plant man- 
ager. Other executives who have 
played a major part in the success of 
Foilcraft include Y. C. Hwang, vice- 
president and coérdinator between the 
production and sales departments, and 
Steve David, assistant plant manager. 

After the new company was formed, 
larger quarters were found in a leased 
plant in Brooklyn, and the equipment, 
which included old letterpresses, seal 
presses, and other miscellaneous slit- 
ting, sheeting, and cutting machines 
was moved to the new plant. 

During the next decade sales stead- 
ily increased, until in 1958, the need 
for more room became imperative. By 
this time, Foilcraft had acquired all 
new equipment and had terminated its 
lease arrangement with Reynolds. 

Plans were made to relocate the 
plant in one of the nearby metropolitan 
industrial parks scattered around New 
York City, and the sales and art depart- 
ments were transferred to offices in 
New York City. The new location cho- 
sen by Foilcraft was in West Hemp- 
stead, Long Island, N.Y., about 40 min- 
utes from its New York City offices. 
The plant, a modern, 42,000-square- 
foot installation, lent itself easily to the 
foil printing operation. 
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Questions wil! be onswered by moi! if eecemponied by o stamped envelope. 
Answers be gonSdential upon request.< 


Letterpress... 


Leader in Carton Printing 


Letterpress printing accounts for 75% of folding carton work, 


but offset and gravure are closing the gap 


LETTERPRESS, Offset, and rotogravure 
are all in healthy competition in the 
printing of folding cartons. 

There are no certified figures that 
show either the dollar value or tonnage 
breakdown of the cartons printed by 
the three processes, but from certain 
statistics published by the Folding Pa- 
per Box Association, we can estimate 
that letterpress printing accounts for 
about 75% of the country’s carton re- 
quirements, and both offset and grav- 
ure each produce about 12%. Flexog- 
raphy accounts for less than 1. 

It is obvious that letterpress printing 
still dominates the carton industry, but 
it has lost ground in the last 10 years. 
Offset and gravure are both moving up 
fast. 

Letterpress, the oldest of the three 
processes, was relatively stagnant in 
carton work for some time. But at no 
time in the history of letterpress carton 
printing have we seen as much devel- 
opment as is currently in progress. En- 
gravings are improving, electrotypes 


BY J. MEL KERNAN 


Mr. Kernan has spent 32 years in the packaging industry. He has been general 
superintendent since 1949 of the Rittman, Ohio, plant of the Packaging Corp. of 
America, which, when he joined the staff, was the Ohio Boxboard Co. He has also 
spent four years with the National Folding Box Co. in New Haven, Conn., where 
he was in charge of production, and 16 years with Container Corp. of 

America, during which time he was the manager of three of the firm’s plants. Mr. 
Kernan, who has long been active in a number of industry and technical 
associations, gave the talk from which this article is adapted at the 32 Annual 
Spring Conference of the International Assn. of Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 


have and are continuing to be im- 
proved. New ideas to reduce make- 
ready time are being pushed in prac- 
tically every letterpress operation. The 
offset process with its high-speed rotary 
presses and its fast makeready tech- 
nique is forcing letterpress from its flat- 
bed operation to multicolor rotaries 
and to the development of new make- 
ready approaches. 

Rotogravure, which has the highest 
production speed of the three pro- 
cesses, has also given impetus to letter- 
press improvements. Gravure has great 
potential, with its improvements in 
tension control to affect better register, 
and its cylinder and ink improvements 
for better lay of ink. 

All of my statements, unless other- 
wise qualified, refer to carton printing 
on boxboard ranging from 0.010 to 
0.040 in thickness. There is a vast dif- 
ference between board printing and 
printing on paper. Only the equipment 
is similar. Boxboard is from three to 10 
times the thickness of paper. It is much 
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rougher than paper and much more 
compressible. So we must adopt a dif- 
ferent approach to meet these prob- 
lems to produce quality results. 

Letterpress is capable of transferring 
a heavier film of viscous ink to the sur- 
face of a sheet than either offset or 
gravure. This generally results in 
strong solids and more intense color. 
This feature is particularly desirable in 
the darker hues—black, blues, greens, 
and reds—when the design has consid- 
erable areas of color. 

Gravure can always approach and 
sometimes equal this ability of letter- 
press, but on most of the common 
grades of stock the gravure print will 
have a pebbly or crawly lay of ink 
which reduces the color strength to 
something less than letterpress. 

Offset comes up a poor third in the 
category of solid printing on boxboard. 
The ink will lay smoothly, uniformly, 
better than letterpress or gravure, but 
it will not have the color strength. This 
is due to the fact that only a limited ap- 
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plication of ink can be tolerated by the 
water solutions that protect the non- 
print areas of the grained plate. 

The thickness of the ink film trans- 
ferred is less than that of letterpress 
and gravure. Intensity of color is pro- 
portionate to ink film thickness. 

Gloss inks are used extensively on 
carton work today. Letterpress, again 
due to its heavy film, produces gloss 
ink results superior to offset. Gravure 
must use clay-coated board to get 
somewhat comparable results, or lac- 
quer must be added, both of which in- 
crease costs. 

The greatest glossing effect is ac- 
complished by using overprint varnish 
applied to dry ink at extra impression 
cost. There is little difference between 
letterpress and offset in gloss proper- 
ties when varnish is applied to dry 
sheets, but the greater color strength of 
letterpress produces a better effect. 
Gravure gloss falls considerably short 
of either letterpress or offset when 
these processes are using either gloss 
ink or varnishing on dry ink. 

Halftone printing is something on 
which you can stir up a real “Donny- 
brook.” Some maintain that the sharp- 
ness of the letterpress halftone (more 
ink deposited by the dot) is superior. 
The lithographer feels that the softness 
of his dots (less ink deposited) is more 
pleasing. The gravure printer knows he 
is completely licked if his stock is not 
unusually smooth, or soft, but he can 
do an outstanding job if he has these 
boxboard conditions. 

If boxboard could be produced that 
would be as smooth as super calen- 
dered magazine stock, one would have 
a very difficult decision in making a 
choice of halftone printing by the three 
processes. 

If tone values were to the light side, 
and there were not much overprinting 
of tones, letterpress would be more 
pleasant because of the color strength 
of the dot. If there were gradation of 
tones that approached full strength, 
and especially if there were much of 
an overprinting of darker tones, grav- 
ure would be superior, for you would 
get the benefit of dry trap. The per- 
spective effect of dry trap is always 
outstanding when compared to wet 
trap. Gravure is the only process in car- 
ton printing wherein the inks are dry 
trapped in one pass, a continuous op- 
eration procedure. 

Missing dots (unprinted dots) form 
the chief criteria of halftone printing. 
When clusters of dots are not printed, 
the symmetry of the tone is broken up, 
and in process work the color is also 
affected. 

If the dot, or cluster of dots, can not 
contact the board because of its rough- 
ness, there will be missing dots in the 
reproduction, and quality will drop. 


Multicolor gravure presses such as this one at Packaging Corp. of America’s Rittman, 


Ohio, plant provide the highest production speed of any process. 


Offset is generally the best process 
to print halftone work. Ink is trans- 
ferred by the rubber blanket, which 
can distort and better conform to the 
irregularities of the surface than either 
letterpress plates or gravure cylinders. 
The rubber blanket seems to squeegee 
the ink, force it into the voids and in- 
terstices of the board. 

Letterpress will do the next best 
halftone job on the average run of 
board. It can do the job with a heavy 
impression, but gradually this impres- 
sion tends to wear down the electro- 
type, and the dots will thicken. 

Gravure must have the smoothest or 
the softest stock for good halftone re- 
production. It can be and often is su- 
perior to offset and letterpress but only 
when especially smooth stock can be 
produced. As this is not usually the 
case, I place it third because of half- 
tone considerations. 

In halftone reproduction it is well to 
remember that there is a deterioration 
of electrotypes, offset plates, and gra- 
vure cylinders as a job runs along. Ob- 
viously, this deterioration is not notice- 
able on short runs but becomes a factor 
on long runs. 

Offset halftone printing has a tend- 
ency to go light as the job progresses. 
As dots become worn on the offset 
plate, they tend to reduce in size and 
transfer less ink. The print gets lighter. 

With letterpress, the electros wear 
in somewhat of a blunt fashion, should- 
ers and wire marks appear, and the 
dots tend to grow and transfer more 
ink. The print goes darker. 

It takes a very long run to affect the 
cell volume of a chrome-coated gra- 
vure cylinder, but when it does the 
print lightens, for as the cell wears 
down, there is less volume of ink to be 
transferred. 

Other factors will usually dictate, 
but they can be kept in mind for un- 
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usual reproductions on which fine tone 
control in a particular direction is 
necessary. 

It is becoming common in carton 
work to have print designs that contain 
halftones and solid color. This always 
presents a problem because the solids 
require a heavy application of ink 
while the halftones are best produced 
with a moderate or light amount of ink. 

Letterpress is at a distinct disadvan- 
tage under such conditions, for in run- 
ning adequate ink for solids there will 
be a marked tendency to fill up the 
screen portion of the electrotype. 

Offset will do a better job; screens 
will stay open, but solids will be less 
intense in color than by letterpress. 

Gravure, has a distinct advantage in 
this type of printing. The volume of the 
cells will meter the ink—deep, close- 
spaced cells for solids, shallow and/or 
separated cells for halftones. Gravure 
has a big plus in running work that has 
both solids and halftones in the same 
color. 

In letterpress, the amount of ink ap- 
plied, within reasonable limits, is pred- 
icated on the judgment of the press- 
man. He does not, however, generally 
run the entire job. Succeeding press- 
men may or may not use as good judg- 
ment. There are other problems. Ink 
changes color as it dries, also penetra- 
tion varies as stock surfaces vary, and 
the ink retention property of the sheet 
varies. The pressman is absolutely in 
the dark in evaluation of retention 
properties until two to four hours later 
when the ink has set. He will then find 
that he has had normal penetration or 
is dropping in or setting up on top. 
Color variation results if the ink drops 
in or stays on top. 

(Mr. Kernan will conclude his dis- 
cussion of the relative merits of letter- 
press, offset, and gravure in carton 
printing in the July issue.) 
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Miller Introduces 
Web Offset Press 


Miller Printing Machinery Co. has an- 
nounced its new entry into the web offset 
field with the Miller W-22 17%x22%-inch 
web offset press. 

The Miller W-22 accepts roll stock with 
a maximum web width of 24 inches. The 
press has a sheet delivery with a rotary 
cut-off fixed at 17% inches. Maximum 
speed of the press is claimed by Miller to 
be 20,000 ‘sheets per hour. 

The press has two units for printing two 
colors on one side or one color on both 
sides of a full-sized web, or, by double 
ending, two colors may be printed on both 
sides of a half web. 

Miller reports that features are included 
in the design of the press to maintain reg- 
ister control and print quality at high op- 
erating speeds and to provide for ease of 
setup and adjustment. 

An electromagnetic brake with compen- 
sating dancer roller maintains even web 
tension, and a gear-driven metering roll 
unwinds the web smoothly and evenly. 
These devices serve to reduce the possi- 
bility of register variation by eliminating 
the major cause. Register throughout the 
press is fully and precisely adjustable with 
and across the web while the press is run- 
ning at any speed, Miller claims. 

The dampening system has _stepless 
speed adjustment to any desired amount 
of feed through separate motor-driven 
fountain rollers with rheostat controls. For 
accessibility to the plate cylinder, the en- 
tire inking cluster raises on a pivot to ex- 


pose over 60% of the cylinder. Plates and 
blankets are installed quickly and secured 
by the turn of locking eccentrics, Miller 
officials said. 

An exclusive device at the delivery 
routes a single sheet to a convenient chute 
for inspection while the press is operating 
at any speed. Patented suction timing belts 
carry the sheets to the motorized 31%- 
inch-high delivery pile. Sheets are settled 
in the pile quickly by air blasts and 
stacked evenly by electrically actuated 
joggers. Reels are furnished for trimming 
and perforating with the web, and trim 
waste is carried from the press by a vacu- 
um waste disposal system. 

For information: The Miller Printing 
Machinery Co., 1117 Reedsdale St., Pitts- 


burgh 33. 


Premium Offset Blanket 


The 900 Premium rubber offset blanket 
has been introduced by Lithoplate, Inc. 
Its carcass construction utilizes a resin- 
treated cord which lengthens blanket life, 
according to the manufacturer. Available 
in green only, the 900 is designed for press 
sizes of 17x22 inches and larger. 

For information: Lithoplate, Inc., In- 
dustrial Park Ave., Covina, Calif. 


Minstrel Greeting Papers 


The Champion Paper and Fibre Co., 
has introduced the Minstrel line of four 
greeting card papers in a variety of fin- 
ishes, shades, and weights. The four new 
grades are Lyric, Roundelay, Sonnet, and 
Ballade. 

For information: The Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


The W-22 17%x22%-inch press is Miller Printing Machinery Co.’s new entry into the web 
offset printing field. Operating at speeds up to 20,000 sheets per hour, according to the 
firm, the W-22 will print two colors on one side or one color on both sides of a full-sized 
web, or, by double ending, two colors may be printed on both sides of a half web. 
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British Collators 
Distributed in U. S. 


Atlantic Numbering Machine Co., has 
been named exclusive United States dis- 
tributor for a line of British-made collators 
known as the Velodex, Metrodex, and 
Metromatic. 

The Velodex is a six-stack, table-top 
unit which may be folded for storage. One 
stroke of the control lever simultaneously 
raises the top sheet of each stack by means 
of sponge rubber feed fingers. It will han- 
dle sheets up to 11 inches wide by normal 
length. 

The Metrodex, a 12-stack collator, op- 
erates by means of a foot pedal. Attached 
at one end is an electric jogger which 
aligns sets automatically. The unit also has 
sponge rubber feed fingers and will han- 
dle sheets wider than 11 inches if a wider 
backboard is attached. 


This 12-stack collator, the Metrodex, is 
one of a series of British-made units due 
for U.S. distribution by the Atlantic Num- 
bering Machine Co., Brooklyn. 


An all-electric unit, the Metromatic is 
made in four models: 6, 8, 12, and 16 
stacks. Supplied with an electric foot con- 
trol, the collator utilizes a jogger to align 
finished sets. 

For information: Atlantic Numbering 
machine Co., 47-02 18th Ave., Brooklyn. 


Envelope Cutting Plan 


Kimberly-Clark Corp. has announced a 
change to straight grain cutting for all of 
its cotton fiber envelopes to eliminate 
twisting and curling often encountered 
with diagonal-cut pieces. With the new 
cutting, the paper grain will always be 
parallel to the ends or sides of the en- 
velopes for improved printability and 
more efficient feeding on automatic mail- 
ing machines, according to Kimberly- 
Clark. 

For information: The Kimberly-Clark 
Corp., Neenah, Wis. 


Pakrolene Improvements 

Several improvements in its Pakrolene 
plate protector have been announced by 
the Black Bear Co., Inc. They include a 
more uniform consistency, eliminating the 
tendency to gel; lighter color, allowing the 
pressman to see images more clearly, and 
ability to mix with several high flash-point 
solvents which are less likely to cause skin 
irritation. 

For information: The Black Bear Co., 
Inc., 44-45 23rd St., Long Island City, 
N.Y. 
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Smooth, level Hammermill Super-Smooth Offset reproduces illus- 
trations graciously. Carats or carrots, this closed, compact surface 
saves ink and keeps colors faithfully rich and bright. Its clean 


whiteness adds impressiveness to even the simplest printing. 
Super-Smooth Serves customers with regal splendor 
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PHOTOS COURTESY OF CARTIER 


job Hammermill 
invitation 

buy 


No matter what you're selling—Cartier’s 

18 kt. gold tableware on Fifth Avenue or 
stainless steel on Main Street—Hammermill 
Super-Smooth Offset helps lower sales resistance. 


This paper’s high reflectance gives your 

: illustrations pleasing contrasts. It accurately 
reproduces colors or black and white. 

Ink stays on top—in precise register. 


You'll like Hammermill Super-Smooth Offset. 
a This insert was printed by offset on 
substance 70, Super-Smooth Offset on a 

25 x 38 two-color press. Sheet size 25% x 38. 

Speed 4,000 per hour. Deep etch plates. 

Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Hammermill Sf Offset for printing at its level best 
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A new process for producing newspaper 
engravings at savings in both the time and 
cost required by conventional photo- 
chemical methods has been introduced by 
Radio Corporation of America. 

The process uses Electrofax coatings to 
sensitize metal plates, making it possible 
to place the plate in a camera and to re- 
cord an image directly on the plate, ac- 
cording to RCA’s graphic arts products 
department. 

The Electrofax technique was an RCA 
discovery expected to have broad appli- 
cations in the area of electro-photography. 
High-speed production of newspaper en- 
gravings, from which printing plates are 
made, represents its first commercial use. 

With the Electrofax process, a_pre- 
coated metal plate is placed in the copying 
camera and exposed briefly to any “hard 
copy” destined for publication. This con- 
trasts with current methods which require 
photo-copying on a negative film for trans- 
fer to the engraving plate. 

Elimination of the film step and the re- 
duction of exposure time from four min- 
utes to a few seconds are features of the 
new process. 

The Electrofax technique can be ap- 
plied to lithographic printing plates with 
equally good results, RCA officials said. 

Electrofax is an RCA trademark for a 
printing process using an electro-conduc- 
tive surface. The principle was first dis- 


Criss-Cross Set Receiver 
For Use With Gather-All 


Didde-Glaser, Inc., has introduced the 
Criss-Cross Set Receiver for use with its 
Gather-All sheet and signature collator. 
Intended for criss-cross stacking of loose 
gathered sets, the unit has no mechanical 
or electrical linkage to the Gather-All. 

The Criss-Cross tray is rotated at alter- 
nate angles to receive sets approximately 
15° from the center of straight line deliv- 
ery. Guides are adjustable to receive stock 
ranging from 4x6 to 94x14 inches. 

For information: Didde-Glaser, Inc., 
Box 608, Emporia, Kans. 


The Criss-Cross Receiver will stack loose 
gathered sets in criss-cross fashion as they 
come from the Gather-All collator. 


RCA Electrofax Method for Newspaper Engravings 


The RCA Electrofax plate itself serves as 
the “film” and is exposed directly to the 
hard copy to be processed. The electro- 
static charge is lost or reduced in the ex- 
posed areas to form a latent image on the 
plate surface. 


covered in 1954 at the RCA Laboratories 
in Princeton, N.J. 

In making the process available to the 
newspaper industry, RCA will market 
conventional zinc or magnesium plates 
coated with the Electrofax formulation. 

When ready for use, the precoated plate 
is made light sensitive by giving it a blan- 
ket negative electrostatic charge. This is 
done by a simple mechanically-operated 
device. 

The “hard copy” may be exposed di- 
rectly by contact or projection onto the 
plate, and the electrostatic image recorded 
is toned and fused. After the Electrofax 
coating in the nonimage area is removed 
by solvent, the plate is ready for conven- 
tional rapid etch. 

For information: Radio Corporation of 
America, Graphic Arts Products Depart- 
ment, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 


IL. Series Industrial Inks 


The Naz-Dar Co., has introduced a 
series of screen process inks for adhesion 
to a wide variety of surfaces. Called the IL 
Industrial Lacquer Ink Series, the inks are 
designed for difficult to print surfaces such 
as pyroxylin, coated metals, wood, foil, 
and most plastics. 

They offer resistance to abrasion, mild 
acids, gasoline, and mars, according to 
Naz-Dar. The series is designed for in- 
dustrial applications such as posters, dis- 
plays, tags, and menus. 

For information: The Naz-Dar Co. 461 
Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 10. 


Super Ink-O-Saver 


Acrolite Products has announced a 
change in its Super Ink-O-Saver antiskin- 
ning agent. The addition of X-12 sub- 
stance is designed to revitalize rubber 
press rollers and help prevent oxidation, 
cracking, and drying. 

For information: Acrolite Products, Inc., 
$10 Martin St., Rahway, N.]. 


PRINTER 


The exposed plate is removed from the 
camera and immersed in a toner and rinses 
to develop the image. 


After developing, the plate is heat treated 
in an oven for a brief period. This process 
concerts the resin in the Electrofax coat- 
ing to an acid resist under the image area. 


After the plate has been fused in the oven, 
it is cooled and solvent is used to wash 
away the coating in the nonimage areas. 
The plate is blown dry and is ready for 
standard descum procedures. 
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The Electricon will produce paper offset plates in 60 seconds, according to the manufac- 
turer, Robertson Photo-mechanix. Made in three models, the machine is designed for firms 
needing 75 or more offset plates per day in production runs of from 15 to 300 copies. 


Robertson Electricon Device Produces 
Paper Offset Plates in 60 Seconds 


A machine which automatically pro- 
duces low-cost, paper offset plates in 60 
seconds has been introduced by Robertson 
Photo-mechanix, Inc. Called Electricon, it 
will produce plates from any black and 
white, color, halftone, drawn, written, 
typed, or printed material, and will en- 
large or reduce original size. 


Hobbs Model 4 Autogil 


The Hobbs Manufacturing Co., has in- 
troduced the Model 4 HS Autogil, an ad- 
dition to its line of guillotines. The unit 
‘will cut lengths of from ;;-inch to four 
inches at a speed of 300 cuts per minute, 
according to the manufacturer. The Auto- 
gil is equipped with solid steel feed roll- 
ers operated intermittently by means of a 
mechanical crank throw arm through a 
one-way clutch. 

For information: The Hobbs Manufac- 
turing Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Various materials can be cut in lengths of 
from 1/16-inch to four inches with the 
Hobbs Model 4 HS Autogil. 


The device employs a dry, daylight 
electrostatic process to make paper offset 
masters suitable for short production runs 
from 15 to 300 copies on standard offset 
duplicators. Electricon turns out a paper 
plate in one minute and reduces to five 
minutes or less the complete process of 
making a plate, installing it on a press, 
and running copies in quantity, according 
to Robertson. 

Three Electricon models, A, B, and C, 
produce plates in minimum sizes of 84x11, 
11x17, and 17x22 inches, respectively. 
Maximum sizes for the three are 10%x18%, 
15%x20%, and 20%x23. The machine uti- 
lizes a camera which will enlarge copy up 
to 200% or reduce it by one-half, and an 
automated handling system. Once materi- 
al to be copied is installed, and appropri- 
ate settings made, the unit requires no 
further operator attention until the fin- 
ished plate is ready for removal one min- 
ute later, the company said. 

For information: Robertson Photo-me- 
chanix, Inc., 7440 Lawrence, Chicago 31. 


Eclipse Infrared Burners 


The Infra-Line gas-fired, infrared burn- 
ers for low temperature process heating 
have been introduced by Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co. The burners, having applica- 
tion in ink drying, are manufactured in 
6- and 12-inch sections that can be ar- 
ranged in continuous lines or mounted in 
solid panels. Each section will produce 
infrared radiation equivalent to 12 250- 
watt electric bulbs at normal operating 
temperatures of 900° to 1,680° F. 

For information: The Eclipse Fuel En- 
gineering Co., 1100 Buchanan, Rockford, 
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New Ink Sets Quickly, 
Dries in 4 Minutes 


A radically new ink that sets in 45 sec- 
onds and dries in four minutes without 
steam, water, or heat, has been introduced 
by Interchemical Corp.’s Printing Ink Di- 
vision, known to printers as IPI. 

Specially developed for printing on cor- 
rugated and multiwall kraft, the ink is 
marketed under the trade name of IPI 
Poly-Set. According to the manufacturer, 
the new product also features good finish 
and rub resistance, sharp printing, smooth 
lay, and good press stability. 

The trade name is derived from the ul- 
tra-fast drying speed and the unique way 
in which drying is accomplished. The ink 
dries by means of a rapid interaction be- 
tween the cellulose fibers of the stock and 
the vehicle system in the ink. The ink sets 
within 40 seconds and will pass a 50-cycle, 
four-pound Sutherland Rub Test in five 
minutes, according to IPI. 

This fast-drying system enables the ccr- 
rugated container material to go directly 
from the printer-slotter into the finishing 
equipment, including folders, without 
having streaking or other damage occur in 
printed areas. 

According to IPI, tests have shown that 
the ink can be allowed to stand, with roll- 
ers out of contact, for a 48-hour period 
and then be brought back to workability 
within five minutes after a rewetting agent 
is added. 

For information: Interchemical Corp., 
Printing Ink Div., 67 W. 44th St., New 
York City 36. 


Potentiometers Developed 
For Pressure-Sensing 

A series of 4-inch-diameter, linear-mo- 
tion potentiometers, developed for the 
printing and packaging equipment fields, 
has been introduced by Markite Corp. 

The machines can be utilized in posi- 
tional feedback devices to control register 
and paper stack height. They can also be 
used with thickness- and pressure-sensing 
instruments and in controllers for winding, 
weighing, spacing, and counting opera- 
tions, according to the manufacturer. 

For information: The Markite Corp., 
155 Waverly Pl., New York 14. 


Markite potentiometer designed to controi 
register and paper stack height. 


Stick-Not Release Paper 


Stick-Not release paper for handling 
materials that tend to stick together has 
been introduced by Crocker, Burbank Pa- 
pers, Inc. The paper clings lightly to sticky 
surfaces and peels off when necessary. 

For information: Crocker, Burbank Pa- 
pers, Inc., Fitchburg, Mass. 
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Star Parts Develops Auto-Setter for Linecasters 


Star Parts, Inc. has introduced the Auto- 
Setter, an all-electric system for the auto- 
matic tape control of linecasting machines. 
A new approach to Linotype automation, 
Autosetter can operate at speeds far be- 
yond the capacity of present linecasting 
machines, Star Parts reported. 

The use of electronic components, in- 
stead of mechanical linkage, permits in- 
stantaneous channeling of signals from the 
code punched in the tape to the matrix 
release solenoids. Electronic circuits elim- 
inate moving parts and thereby reduce 
maintenance. 

The AutoSetter system utilizes five prin- 
cipal assemblies: the code reader, the code 
converter, the operating unit, the elevator 
lift mechanism, and pushbutton controls. 

The code reader operates from standard 
six-unit perforated tape and is compatible 
with other tape systems now used in the 
printing industry. The reader translates 
tape signals into electric impulses at high 
speeds. Because the reader and the entire 
system are electronic, the speeds up to and 
beyond 14 lines a minute are available 
without additional components. 

The reader operates from photoelectric 
cells and the tape flows through smoothly 
without intermittent action. A light source 
is directed onto the tape, and, depending 
on the code in the tape, one or more pho- 
toelectric cells are energized. 

It is not necessary to stop the tape to 
read each signal; the blank space between 
one signal and the next acts as a shutter. 

A knob on the right of the code reader 
is a speed control, and speeds can be im- 
mediately varied from one line per minute, 
while the monitor or machinist is check- 
ing the linecasting machine, up to the ca- 
pacity of the machine. The left-hand knob 
is an on-off switch which will stop the 
tape when required. 

Printed circuits and circuit boards, with 
electronic components attached, are a fea- 
ture of the Auto Setter system. There are 
no moving parts in the code converter; all 
the work is done electronically. The circuit 


boards can be removed and replaced in a 
few seconds, 

The code converter console receives the 
electrical signals by means of a cable from 
the reader and channels them to the prop- 
er solenoid in the operating unit attached 
to the back of the keyboard. The electri- 
cal signals are automatically recognized, 
scanned for double characters or for other 
signals requiring delays, delays are auto- 
matically inserted, and then each signal is 
fed individually to its proper solenoid. 

All delays are in milliseconds and are 
provided in order to prevent transpositions 
and to allow time for the lateral rail to 
operate. A delay signal is automatic with 
every spaceband, and the converter also 
scans the signals and adds delays between 
double characters. 

The keyboard key bar operating unit is 
a battery of solenoids assembled as a unit, 
which is attached to the back of the line- 
casting machine keyboard. The solenoids 
operate levers which in turn lift the key 
weights. The operating unit can be ap- 
plied to any machine without drilling or 
tapping and is held in position by two 
bolts. Because it is positioned at the back 
of the keyboard, the machine can be man- 
ually operated. 

The assembling elevator lift mechanism, 
a simple clutch device, operates on the 
principle of harmonic motion which pro- 
vides for rapid acceleration and decelera- 
tion, the highest speed occurring midway 
between the down and up position. 

The push button controls are located at 
the right side of the linecasting machine 
keyboard. It has push buttons for upper 
rail, lower rail, raising the assembling ele- 
vator, tape feed and a control for disen- 
gaging the clutch of the assembling ele- 
vator lift mechanism in case of an elevator 
stoppage. These push buttons are used by 
the operator or monitor when the machine 
is manually controlled. 

More than one machine can be 
equipped with the operating unit, elevator 
lift, and push buttons. The reader and 
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Bauer Alphabets, 305 E. 45th, New 
York 17, has introduced Folio Medium 
Extended Italics (16-point shown at 
left). Below, alternate characters “f° 
and “t” are now available in Venus 
Bold and Extra Bold Extended. 


Star Parts Auto-Setter is all-electric system 
for automatic tape control of linecasting 
machines. Top picture shows entire unit 
in relation to linecasting machine. Next 
picture shows code reader which handles 
six-unit tape. Third picture is code con- 
verter, which receives signals from code 
reader and channels them to proper sole- 
noid in operating unit attached to back of 
keyboard (bottom picture). 


code converter can be rolled from one ma- 
chine to another when emergency or oth- 
er conditions require. The AutoSetter is 
wired for the acceptance and transmission 
of quadder signals. 


For information: Star Parts, Inc., South 
Hackensack, N.J. 
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in the 
graphic arts industry — 
where folding 
is indispensable 


OVER 76% USE 
BAUMFOLDER 


According to the latest figures from American 
Market Surveys, more printers, bookbinders and 
publishers use Baumfolders than all the other 
folders combined. This is the industry where fold- 
ing is a basic part of almost every job, requiring 
the most versatile and reliable folding machine 
available. A truly modern productive folding ma- 
chine must be able to accommodate a wide range 
of material, have a large output, handle large 
sheet sizes and work for hours on end without 
interruption, without breakdown. A folding ma- 
chine for the graphic arts must be a Baumfolder. 
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BAUMFOLDER 


MORE ACCURATE 


WITH GREATER VERSATILITY 
THAN EVER BEFORE 
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A COMPLETE BINDERY 
IN A FEW SQUARE FEET 


THE VERSATILE 26x40 BAUMFOLDER 


Up to 14 fold plates for all impositions. 


SHEET SIZE: Nominal 26 x 40; Maximum parallel 
26 x 50; Minimum: 4 x 6. 


PLATE FORMATION: 9 fold plates standard equip- 
ment, with options up to 14 plates to handle all 
impositions. Baumfolders can be tailored to fit your 
precise application. 


TYPES OF FEEDERS AVAILABLE: Suction pile: 
Suction continuous. 


FEATURES: Precision steel rollers that enable you 
to fold stock usually considered too thin or thick 


Call Collect 


Find out more about the wide variety of models and sizes of 
Baumfolders available by filling out and mailing the attached 
card. Or, better yet—why not call collect to LOcust 8-4470. You 
can't buy a better folding machine than a Baumfolder. 


to fold. Complete facilities for scoring, perforating, 
slitting and/or trimming either flat or folded sig- 
natures. Pasters optional. 


CONSTRUCTION: Angular roller cross-carriages for 
positive high-speed register on right angle folding. 
Newly designed cast-ribbed folding plates and 
hinged deflectors for rapid selection of impositions. 
Heavier frame for greater rigidity, freedom from 
vibration and complete retention of adjustments. 


PROFITABLE: Pays for itself out of increased 
savings. 


Only 10% down or your old fold- 
ing machine as a liberal down 
_payment—balance payable in u 
to 40 monthly installmen 


BAUMFOLDER DIVISION 


Bell « Howell Company 
1540 Wood Street, Philadeiphia 2, Pa. 
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Stripping and opaquing film in Mercury's 
preparation department is carried on in 
clean, air-conditioned quarters, with mod- 
ern equipment. 


Continued from page 57 

web presses could eat up as much as 
28,000 halftone or line cut impressions 
per hour. It was something like a birch- 
bark canoe trying to keep pace with a 
nuclear submarine. The best work flow 
scheduling in the world—and we rate 
ours with the industry’s best because 
traffic is one of the five aspects of our 
business that has been streamlined to 
a fine point—can build only a certain 
degree of efficiency with this mis- 
match in tempo. 

Again, we looked for new ideas. We 
installed our first Chemco Olympian 

es Roll Film Camera. The roll film cam- 

era’s advantages are so obvious to us 

that we needed no textbook to tell us 

we'd made a wise investment that be- 

gan to pay in immediately. It will be 

paving out for vears to come. It cut our 

film costs by more than 15%. It cut the 

5 film selection step, preceding every 

flat’s exposure, from hours to minutes. 

It gave all five of our photographers 

more working time per shift because 

walking time after each exposure was 

eliminated, with exposed negatives 

dropping into the camera’s vault inside 

the darkroom for batch development. 

Most importantly, it minimized the 

hand opaquing which had become so 

much of a bottleneck that we'd been 
farming out certain types of work. 

The roll film camera opened new 
avenues for both color and monotone 
quality research—the possibility, for in- 
stance, of producing duplex negatives 
that give web offset halftones the depth 
and dimension of sheet-fed gravure. So 
a new system of darkroom lighting to 
give Mercury and its customers full 
utility of the new printing technique 
has been ordered. We've built our own 
controlled-atmosphere, glass drying 
chamber to reap full rewards from 
batch processing of negatives. We're 
also building 45-inch developing tanks, 
moving on overhead cranes, to speed 
the processing of large single-negative 
flats. We're adding attachments to the 
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MERCURY KNOWS IT PAYS TO LOOK FOR NEW IDEAS 


Chemco camera to make it the key- 
stone of our expanding in-plant color 
separation work, one part of the total 
job previously bought on the outside. 

New equipment builds new markets. 
This is vital in our whole operation. 
Mercury prints credit card directories 
that put 256 pages of all-type Bible 
stock into a unit barely more than two 
inches wide. 

We print classroom and laboratory 
work books for every grade level from 
kindergarten to college, using durable 
but inexpensive ground wood stocks 
and running line work, bendays, and 
halftones. 

We print tabloid newspapers, six- 
sheet grocery store posters, pocket-size 
Bibles in seven languages, oversize il- 
lustrated encyclopedias and cookbooks, 
national magazines, box wraps, and 
drug labels. 

Every Mercury customer for one 
kind of specialized printing is a real, or 
potential, customer for other kinds. Our 
business success will come from our 
success in making presently available 
inks, papers, and presses do more 
things with greater impact. 

Color, of course, is the printing in- 
dustry’s future. Cost is still its only 
handcuff, although the shackles have 
been loosened to a great degree by 
progress in photo processing, press- 
room simplification, and platemaking. 

Two years age we began preheating 
papers in the anticipation that some- 
thing less expensive than the tradition- 
al coateds can deliver reasonably cor- 
rect color reproductions at high web 
offset speeds. 

Quite candidly, the results have 
beggared our boldest hopes. We are 
now producing full-color brochures on 
ground wood pulp papers, using sepa- 
rations originally prepared for expen- 
sive paper reproductions that vie with 
the quality of original printings. Again, 
a new idea disproves the belief that 
10¢ papers won't do for color work. We 
have come up with a whole new mar- 
ket for our wares. 

We have had a particularly valuable 
customer for some years. At regular in- 
tervals, this company has ordered full- 
color, newspaper supplement size bro- 
chures for reproducing its excellent 
national magazine color work. Because 
preheating of papers makes it practical 
to run these color separations on less 
expensive papers, a broadened base for 
literature distribution is now accessible 
within the client’s budget, and we can 
anticipate orders for 250,000 addition- 
al signatures on the more moderately 
priced paper stock. 

That is a 500% gain in press volume 
from one customer, from one new idea. 


Much more, actually, because the ex- 
panded exposure of the client’s full- 
color promotion on his products is al- 
most certain to bring increased sales 
and concomitant increases in budgets 
for these web offset brochures. 

Nor is this the only gain we have 
achieved through preheating of pa- 
pers. By passing a roll of paper through 
the upper ovens on our eight-unit 
Hantscho perfector before printing, we 
have eliminated more than 60% of the 
lint problem encountered with many 
medium-priced papers and some ex- 
pensive papers, such as Bible stock. 

Here, too, there is a market gain 
through in-plant ingenuity. Missals 
and catechisms, traditionally printed in 
monotone, now are being ordered from 
Mercury in two colors. The filling of 
bendays in classroom and laboratory 
work books, which dictated periodic 
replating in the past whenever stand- 
ing pages went back on the press for 
long reruns, has virtually disappeared. 
Even the coated stocks are responding 
with new beauty, thanks to preheating. 
The tendency of heavy coverage inks 
to blister when they hit the cooling 
rollers straight from the oven no longer 
is encountered. There’s no doubt about 
it. Mercury definitely has found that it 
Days to encourage every new idea that 
helps it improve and modernize. 

The reasons for not modernizing 
most often advanced by the slow mov- 
ers are “We can’t afford it,” and “The 
men wouldn’t stand for it.” 

If capital isn’t available, postponing 
improvements may lie beyond the 
printer’s direct control. But the willing 
cooperation of personnel does lie with- 
in the responsibility of management. | 
think manpower modernization is ac- 
tually more important than machinery 
replacement, because you can always 
find another machine; we rarely can 
find another good man, or enough of 
them certainly, for the key craftsman- 
ship corners in our printing plants. 

Everyone at Mercury has an interest 
in the growth of the company because 
everyone has a stake in that business’ 
future. Irving Siegel has full responsi- 
bility and accountability for the over- 
all plant operation, as any man desig- 
nated as plant general manager should. 
With Kenneth Yablon, treasurer, we 
share the administrative responsibili- 
ties, but we do not dictate to Herbert 
Heissner, our pressroom foreman; to 
Sol Liebman, plant manager, or to 
Leonard Hale, a former teacher of 
photography who looks for new ideas 
to work with us in development of new 
platemaking techniques. 

Communications, though, is a watch- 
word every day, and I am not exagger- 
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ating when I say that any man on the 
plant floor is more likely to talk with 
our supervisors on a working day than 
I am. That deliberate, daily contact be- 
tween front office and plant is height- 
ened by a continuing on-the-job train- 
ing program that covers both working 
and nonworking hours. 

A short time ago, 25 employees 
traveled as our guests to Massachusetts 
to see a paper mill in operation. Al- 
ready, their first-hand familiarity with 
the papers they print is showing a gain 
to us in reduced waste and spoilage, a 
big factor in high-speed web offset 
printing. 

On earlier trips, they visited bind- 
eries—to understand better how press- 
room efficiency and care affects finish- 
ing area processes. They have seen lith 
films and chemicals in production and 
undergoing laboratory tests, presensi- 
tized plates being made, cutaway web 
presses being operated in equipment 
display rooms and a welter of other 
crafts that play some part in theirs. 
Add to this a profit-sharing plan that 
gives every man something more of 
Mercury, and a vistor would be hard- 
pressed to find a Mercury employee 
who “won't stand for modernization.” 
The new ideas we have utilized are 
prominent entries in our profit ledger. 
They satisfy us—and more than 100 
employees—that they are more than 
just theories. 

In 1936, the American Type Found- 
ers Co. erected our first web press—a 
2 2-unit vertical design. It took us four 
vears to develop enough business to 
need, and afford, an additional two 
units. We were still virtually a captive 
to one across-the-street customer who 
needed a lot of printing when we went 
on war work like most printers until 
1945. 

We then told publishers of case- 
bound books that web offset could give 
them original editions, reprints, paper- 
backs, anthologies and almost anything 
they wanted—with sharp economies 
and without the “semi-demi grey look” 
that always previously had flagged the 
offset printed book. 

In less than three years, our business 
rose by 400% and we were so firmly 
established in the new field that a four- 
unit web, a 50-inch web, and our eight- 
unit 22%x36-inch four-color perfector 
were mandatory. 

Did we lose our old customers by 
taking on new ones through new con- 
cepts, new presses? Not at all. Our first 
customer still keeps our Hoe press op- 
erating around the clock. But his vol- 
ume, which has itself grown consider- 
ably, now represents barely 7% of our 
volume as against a substantial part 
seven years ago. That means we've 
grown ten-fold by looking for new 
ideas. 


FAST, FAILPROOF TEST FOR 
MAGNETIC INK PRINTING, 
WET OR DRY, IN ABSOLUTE 
SAFETY, EVEN WHILE PRESS 
IS RUNNING! 


Fastest, simplest 
quality control for 
MICR presswork 


é HO6-428A Magnetic Ink Tester 


Get positive “GOOD” or “BAD” reading quickly on the Hewlett- 
Packard Magnetic Ink Tester; the first fool-proof MICR ink 
tester; easily used by anyone; rugged, durable, no moving parts. 


Just insert a random sample under the magnet, then under the test 
probe. The meter automatically registers “Good” or “Bad” on a green- 
red scale. A magnetic test dash on the trim edge of stock permits 
quality control checking without stopping presses. Simple prelimi- 
nary calibration permits checking of wet samples. 

49 HO6-428A Tester indicates magnetic content and amount of ink 
deposited and offers new safety to the operator. Static tests are made 
while printing, rather than after printing is finished and dried. The 
instrument is calibrated for the MICR standard dash symbol, “On Us” 
symbol and solid test patch. 

The reliability of 4 Magnetic Ink Tester assures dependable accept- 
ance of encoded documents by electronic MICR equipment! Price, 
$525. For further information, see your A. B. Dick representative or 
contact 4 directly. 

HEWLETT-PACKARD COMPANY, 1079P Page Mill Road, Palo Alto, Calif. 


® world’s leading manufacturer of precision electronic test equipment. 


Please send further information concerning the Magnetic Ink Tester. 


Name 


Company Title 
Street 
City Zone 


State 


6582 
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‘Dry offset is a potential use for Dycril 
plates. Wrap-around plates are locked 
onto presses on which cylinders have been 
undercut and fountains removed 


(Concluded from page 51) 
Lut the majority of users have not 
found them too successful. 

Although heat and pressure are con- 
sistently mentioned together as major 
causes of plate breakdown, it is only 
fair to mention that when pressure is 
applied directly, as in embossing and 
in the making of cold mats, there has 
been considerable success. This direct 
pressure differs from the excessive im- 
pression in its effect on the plate. Line 
matter can be matted 10 to 100 times 
depending on the detail; halftone mat- 
ter can be matted up to 25 times by a 
special cold-matting technique that 
closely follows regular matting proce- 
dures but uses less pressure. Beyond 
25, an electro is advocated. 

The majority of shops in the survey 
stated that Dvcril cannot be used when 
pressure plus heat are applied. Du 
Pont, however, maintains that if used 
properly, it can mold vinyl, bakelite. 
and other materials requiring heat. 

City Electrotype Co. in Detroit was 
the one exception. By keeping the tem- 
perature at 275° F, below Du Pont’s 
recommended 285-300° F, and by 
heating the vinylite materials, the firm 
claims it spoils only one out of 20 or 
25 plates. Because the plate becomes 
soft at about 175° F, time control 
is imperative. 

One out of 20 or 25 would be quite 
satisfactory unless the shop in question 
had to send out of town to get replace- 
ments. Then, that “one” might become 
a critical factor, especially when Dy- 
cril’s greatest advantage is speed. 

Related to breakdown is the plate’s 
ease of repair. Here, opinion is divided 
neatly in half. It can at least be safely 
said that the general consensus is that 
the time necessary to repair the plate 
(and approach the same quality) makes 
the operation impractical in most cases. 
The time needed to make a new plate 
is less than the time needed to repair 
it. The expected reduction in Dycril 
cost will make the repairing limitation 
even less significant. The ability of the 
plate to “come back” also retards the 
necessity of repair. 


The photopolymer plate is relatively 
new and the limitations that are crop- 
ping up as it is put to greater use are 
the subject of continuing research at 
Du Pont. Some of them may prove to 
be only temporary obstacles, but mean- 
while the specific job limitations im- 
posed by them must be taken into con- 
sideration. The limitations of Dvycril 
with molding have already been 
mentioned. 

The packaging and container indus- 
try has found that the plate cannot 
withstand the 0.008-inch to 0.010-inch 
impression used in converting box- 
board. At present, the industry is 
waiting for advice from the Du Pont 
laboratory. 

The application of the dot size lim- 
itation is obvious. Halftones over 150 
lines or copy in which isolated leader 
dots which have a small diameter are 
in constant use are invitations to. plate 
failure. 

Dycril is more susceptible to abra- 
sion than the more commonly used 
plates, and users must take this into 
account when long runs are desired. 
Abrasion, in fact, is the single greatest 
cause of wear with a plastic or photo- 
polymer plate, so that several factors of 
a specific long run job should be 
checked. 

Some inks are more grainy than 
others and wear Dycril faster. Dvycril 
will print even sharper than metal on 
rough paper, but the paper will wear 
the photopolymer plate faster than a 
metal one. The impression squeeze also 
contributes to wear. 

Reports on multicolor jobs differ so 
much that it is almost impossible to 
draw any definite conclusions. Some 
report amazing results and others are 
unsatisfied. It must be mentioned that 
some Dycril users still prefer metal 
plates for four-color work. 


Du Pont’s 


Photopolymer Plate 


A question arises in regard to mixed 
forms. If Dycril prints more evenly, 
uses less ink, and releases it more readi- 
lv, what happens when both metal and 
photopolymer plates are used with the 
same ink setting? Apparently, any dif- 
ference in the color will become notice- 
able only under close observation. Du 
Pont says Dycril can be used in mixed 
forms with electros successfully, but 
is best used alone. 

We now come to the limitations in 
the inks which can be used. This is 
progressively becoming less and less of 
a problem. Unquestionably, flexo- 
graphic inks are not to be used. They 
are all either alcohol- or water-based, 
both of which attack the Dycril plate. 
Most users claim trouble with the gly- 
col-based inks, which are members of 
the alcohol family. 

Diethylene is probably the worst of- 
fender, according to Dr. Harry Craw- 
ford at Du Pont, who says that glycols 
attack the plate to the extent of slightly 
softening it. The softened plate is then 
more susceptible to abrasion by the ink 
and paper. 

However, Du Pont reported in June, 
1960, that it had discovered how to 
case-harden the image, making it less 
susceptible to glycols. If this is so, why 
does a recent survey still reveal doubts 
in this area? Either the effect of glycols 
is still appreciable, or users, after ini- 
tial lack of success, have not tried gly- 
col inks. 

While discussing inks, the types of 
ink washes and cleaners should also be 
mentioned. The most damaging are 
alcohol and acetone. Kerosene and 
benzine are satisfactory. Du Pont has 
“Perclene,” perchlorethylene, a non- 
flammable cleaner, but says most pro- 
prietary type washes can be used. 

(Part Il, regarding costs and dimen- 
sional stability, will appear in July.) 


James R. Whitney graduated this month from 

Rochester Institute of Technology. This article is adapted 
from a paper submitted as a requirement for a Bachelor 
of Science degree in printing. Mr. Whitney, who has 
been affiliated with printing since he was 16 years old, 
worked his way through college by serving as a 
compositor and pressman in several shops. Before 
entering college, he served for three years in the Marine 
Corps, attaining the rank of sergeant. 
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Perfectly smooth, uniformly coated 


3M Type 


BRAND 


Plates produce 


quality dots for quality printing 


| 


PLATEMAKERS 


like 3M Brand Type ‘‘R”’ Plates 
because their precise machine 
coating reduces variables com- 
mon to other plates ... and 
their perfectly smooth surface 
reproduces every detail in the 
negative including extremely 
fine screens. 


PRESSMEN 


like 3M Brand Type ‘R”’ 
Plates because they run 
cleaner withless scumming or 
toning; they roll up easily and 
cause fewer problems on the 
press... particularly ink and 
water balance that affects 
printing quality. 


CUSTOMERS 


like the quality you can give 
them with 3M Type ‘‘R"”’ 
Plates. They like the rich 
solids, the crisp halftones, 
and the clean backgrounds 
... that make the difference 
between the job they buy and 
the job they refuse. 


SHOP OWNERS 


like the money they save with 
3M Type ‘‘R”’ Plates .. . be- 
cause there are fewer make- 
overs and make-good runs 
with these dependable plates. 
They actually exceed quality, 
performance, length of run 
demands of 3 out of 4 jobs! 


Want more information? ... prices? ... sizes? . . a demonstration in your own shop?.. . just call your 
3M Lithographic Dealer or the nearest 3M Branch . . . there’s no obligation, of course. 


PRINTING 
PRODUCTS 
DIVISION 


Mienesora ann company (3M 


++ WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN. 


Litho in U.S.A. 


This insert produced by John Roberts Co. of St. Paul, Minnesota on Harris 38 
two/color, using 3M Brand Type R plates. Stock used is 80 Ib. Glossette Enamel. 
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HOW TO SELL 


Q.—HOW bo you GET a buyer to buy an 
idea? I do as you say, try to approach 
each buyer with a new idea that will 
help him, but most buyers apparently 
wouldn’t know one if they had it tat- 
tooed on their arms. My batting aver- 
age is low on this score. What am I do- 
ing wrong? 


A.—FROM HERE, it’s hard to tell what's 
going wrong. But here are some guess- 
es—and some suggestions: 

1. Be sure the idea fits. A formwork 
idea won't interest an advertising man- 
ager, but it might an office manager. A 
point-of-sale idea won't be of much 
value to a firm selling house-to-house. 

2. Know the value of your idea. 
Don't act like a mountain if all you're 
going to bring forth is a mouse. Re- 
member that you as the originator will 
probably rate the idea bigger than will 
the buyer. Be objective. 

3. Present the idea properly. Dou- 
ble and triple check to make certain it 
will work and that it’s practical. Pre- 
pare yourself to present the idea so its 
features will be immediately clear to 
the buyer. Translate its features simply 
and forcefully into benefits for the buy- 
er and his company. 

4. Be sure to present the idea to the 
right man, first. 

With this last point, we are admit- 
ting that some buyers are not recep- 
tive to ideas; this includes both pur- 
chasing agents and advertising manag- 
ers. If your idea is a good one, even 
though small, and it fits your custom- 
er’s situation, the buyer that shrugs it 
off is a serious obstacle to you. Why 
does he shrug, it off? 

He may be rut-bound. This is the 
most common failing of advertising 
managers particularly. They continue 
vear after vear to apply time-worn 
formulas and procedures to the han- 
dling of their advertising problems. 
Often they take refuge behind their 
advertising agencies and all too often, 
when criticism gets rough, dump the 
agency as the “fall guy” of the piece. 

Others hate to admit that any idea 
could be good that did not come from 
their own little heads. 

Whatever the reason, you have got 
to learn to sell ideas to these fellows or 
to others in their organizations, and the 
first obstacle to overcome is your own 


salesmen’s clinic 


BY JOHN M. TRYTTEN 


pride. A young salesman writes that al- 
though his customers buy his ideas 
fairly often, they show a tendency to 
take credit for the ideas as being their 
own. He admitted his pride was being 
injured more than his purse. My advice 
to him, as it is to you: Take the cash 
and let the credit go. 

A friend of mine has perhaps sold 
more creative printing than anyone I 
know. It is a pleasure to watch him in- 
troduce an idea into a sales conversa- 
tion so quietly, yet so clearly, that half 
an hour later the customer is trying to 
sell him on it instead of the other way 
around. And yet, when it comes to 
placing the printing order, it is clear 
that the buyer knows and appreciates 
where the idea originally came from. 
To do this right takes both practice and 
humility. 

It requires often that you do not tell 
your buyer that he ought to do thus 
and so, but that you ask him, “What 
would vou think if we were to do thus 
and so in this manner . . .” and let the 
customer carry the ball from there. 

Now, you will find some buyers 
maintaining a uniformly stony indiffer- 
ence to your ideas, however good they 
may be. You may have to discount such 
individuals as far as idea-selling goes. 
But vou may find others in the same or- 
ganization who are more responsive. 


THE SALESMAN had walked in from the 
street on a “cold turkey” call. His visit 
happened to coincide with the custom- 
er’s latest dissatisfaction with his form- 
er printer, so he got an order. 

Over a period of several vears, the 
salesman proved his sincerity, gave 
prompt and dependable service, was 
always very cooperative, and made 
many helpful suggestions, so that when 
he eventually decided to join another 
printing company, the customer readi- 
ly “followed” him. 

It wasn’t very long before the sales- 
man’s former employer called on the 
customer—for the first time! They had 
never met before! Naturally, they were 
anxious to continue doing business. 

“Look,” said the customer, “your 
salesman walked in here ‘cold.’ He got 
the business, but did you ever so much 
as telephone me, or write me a letter, 


PRINTER 


On certain point-of-sale materials, 
the sales manager may be more inter- 
ested, for example, than the ad man- 
ager; such materials may actually be 
closer to his sphere of authority. In 
some cases the president of a company 
may have the extra vision needed to see 
the value of what vou have. 

If such is the case, you must learn 
who these men are, and bring vour 
ideas to them first. Once turned down 
by one man in a company, you are in 
the position of offering leftovers to the 
next. You have created a problem of 
politics, and your own enthusiasm will 
have dimmed as a result. 

Return to points two and three. Aft- 
er proper evaluation of your idea, you 
must present it in proper perspective to 
the buyer's interest and benefit. 

Which will interest your customer 
more, a 25% cost saving or a wav of in- 
creasing direct-mail returns by as little 
as 2% or 3%? This will depend on the in- 
dividual project at hand, but you will 
be surprised how often the small in- 
crease in return will outweigh even a 
substantial cost saving. 

Some ideas, as I have indicated ear- 
lier, must be merely suggested or im- 
plied during the sales interview. They 
are, perhaps, not important enough to 
stand by themselves, but may, never- 
theless, prove to be valuable. 


much less come in to get acquainted? 
You let it remain purely a personal 
matter with the salesman, not a busi- 
ness matter with you and your com- 
pany. Now you come running in to re- 
pair the damage, but it’s too late. 

“The work you did was all right, but 
many companies offer the same quali- 
ty. I like the kind of service Mr. X gave 
me. I'm going to give him a chance and 
hope that his new outfit won't let me 
down.” 

The employer didn’t have a leg to 
stand on. He had never taken the trou- 
ble even to say “thanks” for the sub- 
stantial business received, while the 
salesman had proved himself. So the 
company lost the account. One word of 
appreciation, by phone or letter, or, 
better, by one visit from the manage- 
ment, might well have changed the 
outcome.—Ovip Riso 
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your slugcasting 


machine problems 


Mr. Brewington will answer machine problem questions addressed to him in care of this magazine. 


How to Use Natural or Bottled Gas 
For Heating Metal in Crucible 


MAINTENANCE MEN and machinists 
often have considerable trouble using 
natural or butane gas to heat metal in 
the crucibles of linecasting machines. 
Also Philgas, Skelgas, and Pyrotax are 
commonly used and referred to as bot- 
tled gas. There are certain fundamen- 
tal principles that govern the efficient 
use of these different gases. 

We suggest following this sequence 
for either original installation or trou- 
ble shooting. 

First, make sure that the pot cru- 
cible is properly packed with flake. 
heat-holding asbestos. Only the inside 
walls of the pot jacket should be 
packed with a layer of asbestos about 
4-inch or less in thickness. Then seal 
the top opening between the pot jacket 
and crucible with an asbestos laver of 
from to 

Do not place a layer of asbestos over 
the entire outside surface of the cruci- 
ble: this prevents the burner flame from 
heating the crucible and metal to a 
temperature needed for good casting. 
Generally, this point is about 535°F. 
If the complete underside of the cruci- 
ble is covered with a laver of asbestos, 
no matter what kind of gas or how high 
the flame, the metal will never heat to 
the desired casting temperature be- 
cause heat does not penetrate asbestos. 

Next, make sure that all gas lines, 
whether pipe or tubing, are fully open 
so that gas passes through without ob- 
struction. Pressure of the gas should be 
from three to five inches of water; one 
inch is equal to one pound of pressure. 
We believe that bottled gases, being of 
higher BTU rating, would be about 
three pounds of pressure, while natural 
gas may go as high as five. When a 
pressure greater than three pounds is 
used for bottled gas, the burner flames 
do not function properly. 

We do not advise the use of any gas 
without a pressure gauge being in- 
stalled immediately near or under the 


left side of the machine. (Do not con- 
fuse the purpose of the gas thermostat 
and the gas regulator or pressure 
gauge. A thermostat cannot act as a 
pressure gauge and vice versa.) 

To use the correct blue flame with 
each type of gas, we recommend for 
artificial gas the crucible burner orifice 
(burner tip) F-3136 with a 0.093-inch 
opening which uses a No. 42 drill; and 
mouthpiece burner orifice F-3137 with 
an opening of 0.052-inch using a No 
55 drill. 

The orifice size for F-3068 used with 
natural gas is 0.030 inch and uses a No. 
60 drill, and F-471 is 0.089 inch and 
uses a No. 43 drill. The following part 
numbers are substitutes for Philgas, 
Skelgas, and Pyrofax: F-4906 is 0.026 
inch and uses a No. 71 drill and F-4907 
is 0.046 inch and uses a No. 56 drill. 

Natural gas tips with an orifice open- 
ing of 0.040 inch utilizing a No. 60 
drill or with the orifice opening of 
0.089 inch utilizing a No. 43 drill can 


not be used for propane. One can, how- 
ever, utilize natural gas tips by using 
a hammer to enlarge very gently the 
orifice (burner tip) opening to an ap- 
proximation of 0.026 and 0.046 inch. 

Always remember that the largest 
orifice in any of the different sets heats 
the crucible, and the smaller one gov- 
erns the mouthpiece flame. 

Singular items of importance in the 
use of various gases for heat are: 

1.—On bottled gas especially, have 
a direct line from source of supply to 
the pressure gauge on the machine. 

2.—Never use a feed line less than /1- 
inch in size from tank or source. 

3.—A pressure gauge is almost a ne- 
cessity on a gas-fired line. The cost is 
about $3. On natural gas it is better if 
a larger pressure gauge is used on the 
gas line outside the building. If you are 
getting along now without a pressure 
gauge, vour service will be improved 
by the use of one. 

4.—Whenever any gas flame is vel- 
low in color, both the line pressure and 
burner tip sizes may be the cause. A 
vellow flame will soot the inside of the 
pot jacket and the underneath surface 
of the crucible as well as the mouth- 
piece. See that the gas burner air mix- 
ers are open the proper amount and 
that the burner tips have proper sized 
openings for the gas being used. Keep 
burners clean. This may necessitate 
taking them apart once a year and 
cleaning out soot and accumulations. 

5.—The use of a mechanical ingot 
feeder results in a more uniform tem- 
perature for the metal. 

6.—Be careful when using gases, 
especially the bottled type. Unburned, 
escaping gas may result in injury to 
both the operator and the machine. It 
explodes with great pressure and the 
fumes are dangerous to breathe and 
harmful to the eves. Use exhaust vents. 


“And sho | shaid, ‘ETAOIN SHRDLU’ to you, too!” 
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»-» PROMISES MORE GUMMED LABEL PROFITS FOR You! 


Superior label appearance, for only pennies more per thousand labels, 
increases customer satisfaction and your profits when you upgrade 
label buyers from ordinary EF and SC gummed papers to Dennison 
6615 and 661614 PermaFlat Label Sheets . . . the respective leaders 
in the 50 Ib. White English Finish and 55 lb. White Super- 
calendered classes. 


Freedom from curl, before, during and after printing, is the secret of 
the superiority of 6615 and 661614. Result? Easier, speedier label 
imprinting and application for your customers . . . easier handling 
and faster press speeds for you. What’s more, the dust-free nature 
of Dennison PermaFlat Gumming prevents build-up on offset 
blankets and fouling of office machines. 


Specimen sheets of 6615 and 66162 and sample sheets of any of the 
fourteen numbers in the Curl-Free PermaFlat Gummed Paper Line, 
including colored mediums and coated grades, are as close as your 
telephone. Just call your Dennison paper merchant or the Dennison 
office nearest you. 


DENNISON * FRAMINGHAM, MASS., DRUMMONDVILLE, QUE. 
Helping you compete more effectively 
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Haynes gets more of everything with 


Haynes Lithograph Company, 
Rockville, Maryland 


COTTRELL 


WEB OFFSET 


LONGER RUNS—for example, print order of 320,000 to 
360,000 Washington Sunday Star TV Magazines, week after 
week . . . a quality item throughout. 

GREATER VERSATILITY — includes catalogs, brochures, news- 
paper inserts, tabloids, newsstand magazines and a great 
variety of folded products. . 


HIGHER PRODUCTION — Haynes 5-unit, 22% x 38” Harris- 
Cottrell Web Offset has a rated speed of 22,000 iph or 700 ft. 
per minute. And two high-speed Cottrell folders step up 
delivery on digest jobs because halves of the web deliver 
through each folder. 

INCREASED PROFIT—and if this is your aim, investigate 
Harris-Cottrell’s Web Offset line of presses in 22% x 38”, 35 x 
50” and 43 x 64” sizes. A Harris-Cottrell Web Offset can open 
upa whole new field of business for you. Write for information. 


THE COTTRELL COMPANY HARRIS 


A Subsidiary of Harris-intertype Corporation INTERTYPE 
13 Mechanic Street Westerly, Rhode Island 
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How 
Would You 
Decide 


This is one of a series of articles on employees’ problems and 
how they were handled by management. Each incident is 
from a true-life grievance which went to arbitration. 

Names of some principals have been changed. Readers who 
want the source of any of these cases may write to 

THE INLAND AND AMERICAN PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER. 


Must management 
pay an employee 
overlooked 
in the allocation 
of overtime 
work? 


What happened: Fred Calkins is the third most senior man in his 
department. On Thursday, Foreman Perry asked all the other 
members of the department to work overtime on Saturday. He 
overlooked Fred whose work is somewhat removed from the rest. 
However, the next day Fred was offered the overtime assignment. 
He turned it down. 

“I’m burned up over your forgetting to tell me yesterday. Just 
this noon I accepted an invitation to Moose Lodge for Saturday. 
I think my friends are throwing a surprise birthday party for me.” 

The following week Fred asked the company for the overtime 
pay which he would have earned on Saturday. He claimed that 
the company owed him the money because it violated the con- 
tract. The agreement says that “the company will give at least 24 
hours notice, except in emergencies, when overtime will be neces- 
sary on Saturdays... .” He argued that (1) this was no emer- 
gency; (2) the company should have given him enough time to 
plan for the overtime work; (3) the company had paid for un- 
worked overtime in the past. 

The supervisor turned down Fred’s claim for the overtime pay. 
But he did offer Fred the chance to choose any Saturday over- 
time work in the future. 


Was The Supervisor: [ ] Right Wrong 
What Arbitrator John F. Sembower ruled: “Most arbitrators 
grant compensation to an employee who has been overlooked in 
the allocation of overtime work. Although the company displays 
a spirit of fairness in proposing that the grievant be given an 
opportunity to pick another overtime day, some form of redress is 
fully justified. It seems sound in this instance to follow past prac- 
tice of the company to sustain compensation in lieu of overtime 
work, Fred Calkins is to be paid for the overtime hours.” 


Must you negotiate with the union when you 
combine or eliminate a job? 


What Happened: A sharp reduction in demand for its products 
resulted in a drop in the company’s profits. It began to lose money 
and decided to make changes in production. Management held 
many meetings with the union. Prospects of eliminating and con- 
solidating job assignments were considered, but not worked out 
in detail. 

A year later the company announced that there would be re- 
visions of job assignments. Some jobs were eliminated—others 
were consolidated as a result of changes in equipment and plant 
layout. 

The union protested. It argued that management must ne- 
gotiate all job consolidations and quoted the contract: “New job 
classifications and rates of pay shall be subject to negotiations.” 
The union reasoned that when management assigned duties of an 
eliminated job to a remaining worker, this combining of jobs 
created a new job classification. 

Management denied the union’s protest for these reasons: 

1. Management has the right to make job assignments. 

2. The new duties are reasonable and in line with standard 

practices and job classifications. 

3. The section of the contract which the union quotes deals 
with job classifications only as related to wage rates. 
We may have to negotiate about wage rates for the new 
assignments, but we do not have to get union approval to 
make these assignments. 


Was The Company: Right Wrong 
What a Board of Arbitrators ruled: “In the interpretation of the 
Agreement, the meaning must be sought in the total context. One 
must determine how it can most plausibly have been meant and 
understood by the parties. The clause occurs in an article under 
the heading of ‘wages’; it would seem most naturally to have 
application to determination of wage rates. It is evident that 
the company did NOT intend to limit its power to change duties 
of employees. The actions taken by the company appear to have 
been motivated by requirements of efficiency and economy in 
operations. The company did not violate the contract.” 
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TRADITIONALLY BEST FOR CANDIES 


: Citric acid is the acidulant you'll use with absolute confidence! 


: 
: 


BEST FOR CANDIES: 


CITRIC ACID 


BEST FOR PRINTING: 


The uniformity, gloss and whiteness of 

this Westvaco paper lets you reproduce 
colors with brilliant fidelity. Sterling 

Offset Enamel is also moisture stabilized 

for closer register at high press speeds. 
Result: “Natural tanginess and tartness” 
—principal selling points to food and beverage 
customers are all there, dramatized with skill 
and imagination. Sterling Offset Enamel gives 
you the extra sales impact needed 

in today’s competitive markets. 


Fine Papers Division 
Commercial Printing Paper Sales 
CHICAGO NEW YORK DETROIT 
FR 2-7620 MU 6-8400 DI 1-5522 
CINCINNATI PHILADELPHIA 

RE 1-6350 LO 8-3680 
PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO 
CO 1-6660 GA 1-5104 
In Baltimore, Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, St. Paul, 
ask operator for Enterprise Service. 


STERLING 


OFFSET 
ENAMEL 


West Virginia 
Pulp and Paper 


There’s no need to sacrifice sales appeal 

for economy when you can have both with 
Sterling Offset Enamel. West Virginia offers the 
printer a complete line of quality coated and 
uncoated papers for every printing process. 
For more information on how West Virginia’s 
modern marketing program can directly 
benefit you with quality, service and economy, 
write to West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., or 

call one of the sales offices below: 


The 12-page Citric Acid insert for the 
Chemical Division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc., was lithographed in 4 colors on 804 
Sterling Offset Enamel. The folder was 
designed by MacManus, John and 
Adams, Inc., New York City. 


THIS INSERT IS LITHOGRAPHED ON 
STERLING OFFSET ENAMEL, 25 x 38—80#. 
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Compiled and edited by Hal Allen, Eastern Editor of Printer and Lithographer 


Economic Summary Shows 
Printing Industry Figures 

Nationwide Census figures for the 1958 
year show that wages earned by 217,068 
production workers in letterpress, litho- 
graphic, gravure, and screen process 
plants totalled $1,077,762,000 and aver- 
aged $4,965 compared with $6,542 for 
61,315 nonproduction employees whose 
earnings added up to $401,150,000. 

Tables breaking down those figures state 
by state appear in the April issue of the 
“Economic Summary of the Printing and 
Publishing and Allied Industries.” North 
and South Dakota were omitted to avoid 
disclosing figures for individual firms. 
Totals include figures for these states. 

Wages paid in seven states exceeded the 
$4,965 average. In 26 states the average 
ranged between $4,000 and $5,000, and in 
14 it was under $4,000. 

States with highest averages were IIli- 
nois, $5,605; District of Columbia, $5,441; 
Montana, $5,385; California, $5,341; New 
York, $5,253; Michigan, $5,076, and Ken- 
tucky, $5,023. 

New York had the largest number of 
production workers, 35,560. Illinois was 
the runner up with 30,977. Then came 
Pennsylvania, 19,234; Ohio, 17,218; Cali- 
fornia, 15,674; New Jersey, 10,287, with 
other states runing all the way down to 
Wyoming's 71. 

New Jersey and Ohio average wages 
were slightly below the national level. 
Pennsylvania, the third largest employer, 
ranked 13th. Wyoming and Nevada, with 
fewest production workers, were in the 
middle wage range. South Carolina, Mis- 
sissippi, Vermont, and Maine, in this or- 
der, were at the end of the wage column. 

The New England states provided a 
typical example of regional diversity in 
annual wages. Connecticut, in 16th place, 
was well ahead of Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire, which were midway in the list 
but separated by 10 states from Rhode 

“Island, itself an equal distance ahead of 
Vermont and Maine. 

The nonproduction workers wage table 
shows a high and low spread greater than 
appears in the production workers listing. 
Only Illinois, whose $7,420 average wage 
was highest, Wisconsin, Florida, and Ala- 
bama have the same ranking in both 
tables. Illinois, Delaware, New York, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, New Jersey, Califor- 
nia, New Hampshire, and Missouri wages 
were above the $6,542 national average. 

New York state’s 9,718 nonproduction 
employee total was highest. Illinois with 
7,646 was in second place. 

Regional patterns are not definite. Cali- 
fornia, seventh in the wage column, was 
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well ahead of Oregon, 25th, and Washing- 
ton, 39th. Of the 10 entries in the lowest 
bracket seven are Western states, but this 
group also includes Maine, South Caro- 
lina, and Mississippi. Delaware, with only 
101 nonproductive personnel, ranked sec- 
ond in wages, just ahead of New York, the 
largest employer. New Hampshire, an- 
other small-employment state, was in the 
group whose wages exceeded the national 
average. 


Government Figures Show 
Paper Industry Sales 


January-April paper and paperboard 
production was 11.3-million tons, 3% be- 
low the level for the same 1960 period, ac- 
cording to the American Paper and Pulp 
Association. Paper output dropped 3% to 
5.14-million tons, paperboard was down 
2% to 5.23-million tons, and construction 
paper and board production declined 10% 
to 930,000 tons. 

The 1960 dollar picture for the paper 
industry is shown in the latest Financial 
Report for Manufacturing Corporations is- 
sued by the Securities Exchange Commis- 
sion and the Federal Trade Commission. 
It includes the following data: 

Net sales $11,764,000,000; net profit 
before taxes $1,135,000,000; net profit 
after taxes $587,000,000; dividends paid 
$312,000,000; retained earnings $275,- 
000,000. Net profit was 5% of sales and 
8.4% of net worth. 


New Employer Reporting 
Guide Now Available 


The Bureau of Labor-Management Re- 
ports has issued a “Guide to Employer Re- 
porting” which tells what printing and 
other employers should know about the 
requirements of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. 

This law requires employers to disclose 
certain financial transactions and arrange- 
ments made with labor organizations, 
union officials, employees, labor relations 
consultants or other persons. The act ap- 
plies only to employers who have been in- 
volved in such arrangements. 

All payments in cash, property, loans, 
reimbursed expenses or any other thing of 
value must be reported to the Secretary of 
Labor within 90 days after the end of each 
fiscal year in which they were made. 

Transactions or arrangements for which 
full disclosure is described may be sum- 
marized in six brackets: 

Payments or loans, including promises 
or agreements, to any labor organization 
officer, representative, or employee. 

Payments to employees to persuade 
other employees with respect to the exer- 


cise of their rights to organize and bargain 
collectively. 

Expenditures to interfere with, restrain 
or coerce employees in their rights to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively. 

Expenditures to obtain any information 
about the activities of employees or a 
union in connection with a labor dispute 
in which the employer was involved. 

Arrangements with or payments to la- 
bor relations consultants or other third 
parties to persuade employees with re- 
spect to their organizing and bargaining 
rights. 

Arrangements with or payments to la- 
bor relations consultants or other third 
parties to get information about activities 
of employees or a union in connection 
with a labor dispute in which the employ- 
er was involved. 

The law defines “employer” as any 
employer or any group or association of 
employers engaged in an industry affect- 
ing commerce. Employers who willfully 
fail to file reports, or knowingly make 
false statements or representations of ma- 
terial facts are subject to penalties. 

Free copies of the “Guide for Employer 
Reporting” are available on requests di- 
rected to the Department of Information, 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, 
Department of Labor Building, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 


Urges Mail Users Aid 
Post Office Sorting 


Randall P. McIntyre, president of the 
Business Mail Foundation, has called on 
business users of the mail to help the Post 
Office Department reduce operating costs. 

Speaking at a Direct Mail Advertising 
Association seminar last month in Kansas 
City, he pointed out that it was not neces- 
sary to wait for the Post Office Depart- 
ment to complete development of new 
sorting machines. Business mailers should 
use their own machines for presorting. 

Mr. McIntyre proposed that a new class 
of mail be established to cover material 
presorted by post office, zone, street, house 
and apartment numbers. For encouraging 
business to meet the expense required for 
presorting, he suggested a lower rate of 
two cents per piece. Post Office Depart- 
ment savings in operating costs, he said, 
would more than offset the half-cent per 
piece differential between the proposed 
new rate and the present third-class rate 

He also noted that business could help 
to effect further postal economies “if en- 
couraged to do so by adjustments in rates. 
Business mail could be prebundled on the 
basis of letter carrier routes. This would 
reduce post office bulk mail functions to 
transportation, which is relatively eco- 
nomical, and to carrier delivery, a func- 
tion that must be performed anyway.” 

The Business Mail Foundation pro- 
motes public understanding of business 
mail’s importance to the local and national 
economy. Mr. McIntyre urged business- 
men to become active spokesmen spread- 
ing this information. “Business mail,” he 
said, “is a $2-billion advertising medium, 
second only to newspapers. In the third- 
class category alone it accounts for close 
to a half billion dollars in annual revenue 
for the Post Office Department, more than 
16% of its entire domestic receipts.” 
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There are two approaches to buying film: 1. Consider quality of image only. 2. Consider film cost as 
well as quality. If you subscribe to the first, then we recommend that you standardize on Chemco Type-X 

film for halftones and Chemco Powerlith® film for line work. You can’t do better. But if you want to 
Save on supplies every inch of the way, then we say Chemco Powerline film is your best bet. The qual- 
ity is good .. . better, we believe, than any other brand in its class... and it’s priced to save you money. 


WHAT POWERLINE FILM IS — Powerline film is made by Chemco in the same plant 
with the same equipment, quality control and inspection procedures as Chemco’s FOR MAXIMUM 
Type-X and Powerlith films. It has a medium speed, high contrast emulsion with 

excellent density characteristics and produces a hard, crisp dot. Powerline film ECONOMY 
is primarily recommended for line work and works well on tough jobs such as swing over from sheet: 
typewriter copy. It also produces halftones with good tonal range. It is available on fed camera operation 
three bases: transparent paper for maximum economy, thin acetate for easy to the more efficient 
handling and stripping, and polystyrene for work requiring dimensional stability. Chemco roll film prin- 


Prove to yourself that you can cut costs with Powerline film ciple. You can save up 
while keeping quality up. Ask us to demonstrate or write for to 30% on film costs 
samples stating which base is best for your operation. and double your produc- 

tion. Ask us to prove 


CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. these statements. 


Main Office and Plant — Glen Cove, New York 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cleveland Dallas Ft. Lauderdale Los Angeles New Orleans New York 
West Coast Distributors: California Ink Co., Inc.; Smart Supply Co., Inc. Exclusive Canadian Distributor: W. E. Booth Co., Ltd. ‘ 
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Devoted to timely items concerning men and 
events associated with printing. Copy must reach 
editor by 15th of month preceding issue date 


Quality Control 
Seminar June 26-30 


June 26-30 is the time for the 11th an- 
nual Quality Control Seminar, sponsored 
by Rochester Institute of Technology for 
the graphic industries, to run its course at 
the Towne House Motor Inn, Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Presentation of the fourth annual award 
to an outstanding exponent of statistical 
quality control will be featured on the 
final day’s program. Previous winners of 
this RIT-SQC Award were B. E. Sooy of 
S. Curtis and Son; Donald Macaulay, pres- 
ident of Paper and Printing Quality Con- 
trol, Inc., and Dr. Carl Noble, director of 
the Kimberly-Clark Corp.'s consumer ac- 
ceptance department. 

All three will serve on the staff along 
with RIT’s Warren L. Rhodes and Albert 
Rickmers; Marshall Baldwin of the Col- 
gate Palmolive Co.; Shirley Carlson of S. 
Curtis and Son; William M. Cranston of 
the Western Printing & Lithographing 
Co.; Walton Hancock of the University of 
Michigan; Raymond V. Shalvoy of the 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp.; Ed- 
ward E. Stephenson of the K. V. P.-Suth- 
erland Paper Co., and Mason E. Wescott 
of Rutgers University. 

Their instruction will take the form of 
an introduction to quality control. Regis- 
trants are coming from publishing, print- 
ing, paper, paper converting, folding car- 
ton and ink companies to learn what basic 
quality control methods are; who uses 
quality control; how to organize programs, 
use control charts, and establish inspec- 
tion systems, and how to solve their spe- 
cial problems. How to use statistical in- 
formation for improving and maintaining 
quality is due for discussion during eve- 
ning round table sessions. 


Mead Subsidiary Names 
Two to Executive Posts 


Election of Fred G. Robertson to the 
board of directors and George R. Browner 
as vice-president of Mead Board Sales, 
Inc., has been announced by R. J. Blum, 
president of the company, a Mead Corp. 
subsidiary. 

Mr. Robertson, with offices in Newark, 
N.J., is vice-president and general sales 
manager of all domestic and foreign sales. 
Mr. Browner, who was assistant vice-pres- 
ident, will also be marketing manager of 
the Lynchburg, Va., mill. 


LPNA Retiring President Calls 


Tax Credit Proposals Inadequate 


Speaking for the lithographic and print- 
ing industry in Phoenix, Ariz., William E. 
Zabel, Jr., retiring president of the Lithog- 
raphers and Printers National Association, 
struck at the national administration’s re- 
cent tax credit proposals as being quite 
“inadequate and discriminatory against 
small business.” 

Mr. Zabel, who reviewed the associa- 
tion’s and industry’s activities during the 
past year, told 300 representatives of lith- 
ographic plant management at the open- 
ing session of LPNA’s 56th annual conven- 
tion on May 2 that he had wired the White 
House urging immediate action on the re- 
investment depreciation reform bills be- 
fore Congress. 

Edward E. Loebe, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the Regensteiner Corp., Chicago, 
was elected president of LPNA, succeed- 
ing Mr. Zabel who was named chairman 
of the board. Raymond P. Kane, president 
of the U. S. Printing & Lithograph Divi- 
sion of Diamond National Corp., New 
York, was made vice-president, and Fred- 
erick T. Marston, president of the Kauma- 
graph Co. of Wilmington, Del., was re- 
named treasurer. 

Newly-elected members of the board of 
directors for one-year terms are Walter J. 
Ash, Consolidating Lithographing Corp., 
Carle Place, L.I., N.Y.; Nathaniel Gamse, 
Gamse Lithographing Co. in Baltimore, 
Md.; and C. B. Batchelder, Peterson Lith- 
ographing Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Board members elected to serve two 
years are Mr. Marston; Theodore Nevins, 
Nevins Co., Clifton, N.J., and Robert Grif- 
fin, Courier Journal Lithographing Co., 


Louisville, Ky. Board members elected to 
fill vacancies are Mr. Loebe and Mr. Kane; 
Richard Kauffman, H. S$. Crocker Co., 
Inc., San Francisco, and James A. Collins, 
Veritone Co., Chicago. 

The powerful role of research and tech- 
nical education in stimulating the growth 
of the lithographic industry, which in- 
creased its production workers by nearly 
14,000 between 1954 and 1958, was cited 
by Felton Colwell, Colwell Press, Inc., 
Minneapolis, president of the Lithograph- 
ic Technical Foundation. 

At the same time, the research leader 
warned against complacency in the graph- 
ic arts. He revealed that while lithograph- 
ic employment rose during the same peri- 
od “employment in letterpress declined 
and there were fewer workers in photoen- 
graving, electrotyping and_ stereotyping 
plants. What is needed is more research— 
in letterpress, in photoengraving, in all of 
the printing processes, if we are going to 
continue to be a growing industry.” 

Substituting for Harry E. Brinkman, 
president of the Education Council of 
Graphic Arts Industry, Samuel M. Burt, 
managing director, said the “printing and 
lithographing industry, as part of the 
world in which we live, must inevitably be 
affected by the events which are shaping 
and changing this world—shaping and 
changing every phase of our lives, our 
businesses, our nation.” 

LPNA Executive Director Oscar White- 
house examined the profit experience of 
the graphic arts industry in 1960. “It is 
heartening to note that the preliminary 

(Turn to page 122) 


Pictured at the annual banquet of LPNA’s 56th annual convention at the Arizona Biltmore 
Hotel in Phoenix are the new officers for 1961-62. Left to rizht: treasurer, Frederick T. 
Marston, president of the Kaumagraph Co., Wilmington, Del.; vice-president, Raymond 
P. Kane, president of the U.S. Printing & Lithograph Division of Diamond National Corp., 
New York; president, Edward E. Loebe, executive vice-president of the Regensteiner 
Corp., Chicago; chairman of the board, William E. Zabel, Jr., treasurer of Zabel Brothers 


Co., Inc., Philadelphia, and LPNA Executive Director Oscar Whitehouse. 
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Horsepower with sales power... to pull heavy-duty jobs through — 


Specially bred from strong, pedigreed base stock, SUPERTUFF Coated Cover 
helps you plow through any printing job requiring lots of muscle for the long 


FAUT pull, such as: — Catalogs, Sales Manuals, Flip Charts, Direct Mailers, Counter 
Displays, Annual Reports, Menus, Table Tents, etc. Besides SUPERTUFF'S great 
m4 strength and durability, both sides have an extremely high finish, level-smooth 


coating for brilliant reproduction of halftones in black and white or color by 
Offset, Letterpress (up to 150-line) or Silk Screen. Docile and dependable, 
this versatile cover stock works with any ink — regular, process, metallic 
and high gloss. It can be laminated, varnished, lacquered, die-cut, scored, 
folded, embossed and bound with mechanical or sewn bindings. Hitch your 


SUPERTUFF has so many 


sevaiiaamae tor “once” next printing job to reliable SuPERTUFF Coated Cover and stop worrying about 
ee en sufficient strength. It comes in three “horsepowers”: — 10 pt. (Lightweight) 
rT cee ronscone ws 15 pt. (Middleweight) and 19 pt. (Heavyweight). Stocked in White only. 


strength and sales-pulling 
power. Write for demon- 
stration Portfolio, today! 


THE APPLETON COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Reélected officers of Southern Graphic Arts Assn. are (1. to r.) Harold W. Braun, presi- 
dent; Vernon Cogswell, first vice-president; Garnett Landrum, second vice-president, 


and Charles E. Kennedy, secretary. 


Southern Graphic Arts Assn. Re-elects 
Officers at 40th Annual Convention 


The Printing Industry of Nashville, 
Tenn., was host May 3-5 to the 40th an- 
nual convention of the Southern Graphic 
Arts Association. This year’s meeting, one 
of the association's largest, was held at the 
Andrew Jackson Hotel. 

The first afternoon was devoted to 
meetings of the board of trustees of the 
Southern Institute of Graphic Arts and 
the board of directors of the Southern 
Graphic Arts Association. 

The keynote address on Thursday 
morning, May 4, was given by Francis N. 
Ehrenberg of New York City, president of 
Printing Industry of America. J. Tom Mor- 
gan, president of the National Association 
Photo-Lithographers, presented an illus- 
trated lecture on “Quality Standards in 
Lithography.” 

Michael H. Bruno, manager of the re- 
search laboratory of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation, Chicago, was the 
luncheon speaker. He described some of 
the latest developments in the lithograph- 
ic industry. 

Thursday afternoon the delegates vis- 
ited the printing plant of the Parthenon 
Press in Nashville, where they saw a new 
five-color, 77-inch, offset press being 
installed. 

Otis E. Wells, president of Western 
Lithograph Co. of Texas, Inc., was the re- 
cipient of the Grand Award for the best of 
more than 1,000 entries in the 22nd an- 
nual exhibit of Southern printing. The 
award was presented, with approximately 
100 others, at the annual awards dinner on 
May 4. 

Jack S. Davis, Chicago regional sales 
manager of the printing paper division of 
Crown Zellerbach Corp., was the first 
speaker Friday, May 5, when he addressed 
the convention on the “Industrial Growth 
if the South.” Dr. Thomas F. Staton of 
Huntington College, Montgomery, Ala., 
conducted a human relations seminar. 

John H. Doesburg, general counsel of 
the Master Printers Section of Printing In- 
dustry of America, spoke on the subject of 
labor relations 

That afternoon the association reélected 
all its officers for another year. They are 
Harold W. Braun, Louisville, Ky., presi- 
dent; Vernon Cogswell, Charleston, S.C., 
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first vice-president; Garnett Landrum of 
Nashville, the second vice-president, and 
Charles E. Kennedy, Nashville, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Biloxi, Miss., will be the site of the 1962 
annual convention May 6-9. 


LTF Meeting Dates Set 


Lithographic Technical Foundation has 
announced the time for its annual meet- 
ings next year at the Sheraton-Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago. The schedule calls for an 
education committee meeting on March 
19. Dated for the next day are the 38th 
annual members’ meeting and a board of 
directors’ session. A two-day meeting of 
the research committee will get under way 
on March 21. 


Tag Manufacturers to Meet 


The Tag Manufacturers Institute will 
hold its Spring meeting June 21-23 at the 
Seaview Country Club, Absecon, N.J. 
Large attendance is expected, according 
to G. A. Greathouse, executive director. 
The fall meeting is timed for Oct. 5-6 at 
the Hilton Hotel in Pittsburgh, and the 
29th annual meeting will be held Jan. 31- 
Feb. 2 in New Orleans. 


300 Attend Spring 
Meeting of IAES 


Nearly 300 duplicate platemakers, 
printers, engravers, and suppliers attended 
the 32nd Annual Spring Technical Con- 
ference and Exhibition of the Internation- 
al Association of Electrotypers and Stereo- 
typers. Sessions were held April 16-19 in 
the Pittsburgh Hilton Hotel. 

On the first day’s program, Monday, 
April 17, delegates heard talks on labor 
relations, research in letterpress plates and 
presses, and letterpress printing of folding 
cartons. 

A panel discussion which included 
progress reports on new plates occupied 
the entire morning Tuesday. Talks cov- 
ered such plates as Bista, Color Line, 
Daxene, Chem-O-Type, Dycril, powder- 
less etch, wrap-around, precurved etched, 
and the Time-Life laminated plate. 

Tuesday luncheon speaker was Dr. Carl 
C. Byers, educator, humorist, author, and 
public relations lecturer for General Mo- 
tors Corp., Detroit. 

Tuesday afternoon topics included such 
subjects as the Time-Life laminated plate, 
printing industry manpower, executive 
skills, newspaper printing by offset, indus- 
try labor relations, and IAES research and 
development projects. 

Visits to Pittsburgh electrotyping plants 
took the entire day Wednesday. The asso- 
ciation’s annual convention is scheduled 
for Oct. 2-5 at Hotel Shoreham, Washing- 
ton, D.C. The 1962 Spring Technical Con- 
ference will be held next April in Detroit. 


Allied Paper Earnings Up 


The Allied Paper Corporation has an- 
nounced earnings of $308,748, or 27¢ a 
share in the first quarter ending March 31. 
This contrasted with earnings of $10,277, 
or less than le a share in the comparative 


1960 quarter. 


Three Omaha printers represent more than 
145 years of service to the industry. They 
are (from left) Homer Peterson, Clarence 
Henderson, and N. C. Leary. Donald 
Douglas (r.) new president of the Omaha 
Graphic Arts Association, presented them 
with awards on behalf of the association 
in recognition of their services. 
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Rousseau 
New 
Carnegie 
Alumni 
Head 


Carnegie Printers Alumni Association 
held its annual reunion and seminar April 
27-29 at Porter Hall on the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology campus in Pitts- 
burgh. Some 200 School of Printing Man- 
agement alumni now serving the industry 
in various executive capacities attended 
the seminar program. 

W. Fred Rousseau, program chairman 
and the New York regional vice-president, 
was elected president; he succeeds Harold 
B. Pressman of the Pearl-Pressman-Liberty 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Inc., Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. Rousseau is the purchasing 
agent for the Union Carbide Corp., New 
York City. His successor as program chair- 
man is David W. Ellis of the Herbick and 
Held Printing Co., Pittsburgh. Leo Napot- 
nik of the Baughman Co., Richmond, Va., 
was named to succeed Mr. Ellis as record- 
ing secretary. Herbick and Held’s Gene 
Musial was reélected secretary-treasurer. 

Kenneth G. Scheid, who heads Carne- 
gie’s Department of Graphic Arts, re- 
ported substantial progress since this de- 
partment was reorganized last year. Plans 
call for new facilities, including a private 
laboratory press, typographic and ma- 
chine composition service shops, experi- 
mental laboratories, photographic and re- 
production studios. A committee of 12 
persons, plus a trustee and the alumni as- 
sociation president, is to be named for 
serving the administration in an advisory 
capacity. 

J. Tom Morgan, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Photo- Lithographe rs 
and the Litho-Krome Co., Columbus, Ga., 
described the Litho-Krome process using 
two different black plates, one carrying 
low tonal values, the other providing high- 
lights. Both were printed with black ink 
on a conventional two-color offset press. 

Serving as panelmen discussing color 
were F. L. Wurzburg Jr. of Interchemi- 
cal’s Printing Ink Division, William Mc- 
Neill of the Union Carbide Corp., and M. 
L. Schecktman of Continental Can Co., 
Inc. 

Plant owners and executives should re- 
gard income tax and estate planning as a 
continuous process, according to Abraham 
J. Briloff, certified public accountant. De- 
fining objectives in terms of individual 
economic status and family relationships 
is the first step, he said. 

Management-labor relations were pre- 
viewed by Mathew A. Kelly, director of 
the New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation industrial relations and personnel 
services, and by John A. Feigel, president 
of Typographical Union No. 7, Pittsburgh. 

Richard B. Tullis, executive vice-presi- 
dent of Harris-Intertype Corp., rev: ewed 


current trends affecting growth of the 


printing and publishing industries. He 
pointed out that the advertising growth 


that of the national economy. 


rate during the past 10 years was double 


Named U.S. Distributor 
For Sheet Counters 


Truman Bradley, assistant to McCall's 


publisher, described the production, typo- Crosfield Electronics, Inc., Westbury, 
graphical, layout, and other changes that N.Y., has become exclusive United States 
gave this magazine a new look, sparking distributor of high-speed automatic sheet 
circulation and advertising growth. counting machines made by Vacuumatic 
Raymond Blattenberger, former Public Ltd. of Harwich, England. The machines 
Printer of the United States, reviewed his were designed for counting and tabbing 
experience as chief executive at the Gov- materials ranging from paper currency 
ernment Printing Office. and securities to paper sheets stacked on 
All members were breakfast guests of skids. 
the Harris-Intertype Corp. Miller Printing Vacuumatic North America, Inc., han- 
Machinery Co. hosted registrants during dling installations, parts and service, plans 
a social period preceding the association’s to move its office from New York City to 


annual banquet. 


Crosfield’s plant on Long Island. 


Register 
& Repeat 
Table 


MODEL RR-31 
24x31 GLASS 


$595 


MODEL RR-41 
31x41 GLASS 


MODEL RR-51 
43x52 GLASS 


$1,195 


JET LINZ TABLES 


The nuArc Line-up Table is an 
invaluable precision tool for 
every graphic arts plant. All 
moving parts are precision 
machined and aligned at the 
factory. Straight edge assembly 
rides accurately and effortlessly 
on a heavy duty rack and gear 
mechanism. nuArc quality means 
more accurate register —reduced 
“‘make-over’’— better and more 
efficient printing. 


BUILT-RIGHT 
PRICED-RIGHT 

product 


Register and Repeat is an exclusive nuArc 
feature that saves you time and guarantees 
accuracy of duplicates and make-overs. Simply 
set the stops that are standard equipment 
(six on front bar and six on side bar) for your 
original press sheet, press or bindery layout 
sheets. If it is necessary to make more than 
one copy, you are sure of duplicating your 
originals quickly and with perfect accuracy 
with the pre-set stops as your guide. As an 
added convenience, the bars can be removed 
and stored indefinitely with the stops in 
position. Extra bars and stops are available. 


Get the full “Register & Repeat” 
story today in Bulletin A375 |. 


COMPANY, INC. 
General Office and Factory: 4110 W. Grand Ave. * Chicago 51, Ill. 
Sales and Service: New York * Los Angeles 


MODERN WAY 


TO MAKE PLATES 


No partitions—no exhaust systems. One complete compact 
unit with vacuum frame on top and carbon arc 
enclosed in base. 6 sizes.all.described in Bulletin A500. 
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Blanchard Press personnel braved three snow storms to get into new Long Island plant 


New York’s Blanchard Press 
Occupies New Long Island Home 


BY HAL ALLEN, EASTERN EDITOR 

Blanchard Press, Inc., founded 78 years 
ago by the late Isaac H. Blanchard, and 
now headed by Francis N. Ehrenberg, 
president of Printing Industry of America, 
Inc., is carrying on letterpress publica- 
tion printing and binding operations in a 
new 125,000-square-foot plant erected on 
a seven-and-a-half acre section of Roose- 
velt Field in Garden City, N.Y. 

Roofs topping this modern one-story 
plant were arranged at two levels to pro- 
vide ample skylights over all work areas. 
Offices are air-conditioned. There are can- 
opied loading docks at each end of the 
building. One is for handling paper sup- 
plies; the other is postal substation which 
enables the company to eliminate one 
trucking operation, thus saving money 
and speeding deliveries to customers. 

The pressroom’s 75,000 square feet of 
floor space is flooded with light. Broad 
aisles facilitate traffic. A special feature of 
the planning was to locate electrical con- 
trols for all presses on a mezzanine over- 
head walkway, “out of harm’s way,” as 
Mr. Ehrenberg put it. Presses arranged in 
matching sizes are one- and two-color 
41’s, 56's and 6/0 Miehles, two- and five- 
color Cottrells, and a battery of eight new 
one- and two-color Millers. 


Roller and ink rooms occupy one end of 
the pressroom. The company casts its own 
rollers. Ink bought in bulk is formulated 
and mixed under the supervision of chem- 
ists working on day and night shifts. 

The paper storage area, covering about 
one-fourth of the main pressroom, is adja- 
cent to the loading docks, a railroad spur, 
a Hess & Barker and three Cottrell web 
presses. Two of these units, brought from 
the company’s Brooklyn division, are 32- 
and 64-page presses. 

Pressroom and paper storage areas are 
humidified. Maximum use of space is as- 
sured by stacking paper rolls end on end. 

Another feature of Blanchard opera- 
tions is the sheeting department. A stand- 
ard paper mill sheeter, designed for han- 
dling six 72-inch rolls, converts roll stock 
to sheets of any size required. This is an 
important factor for economical inventory 
control, since part of the printing opera- 
tions are web-fed and part sheet-fed. 

Visitors who walk through the paper 
warehousing section note the great variety 
of grades and suppliers required for serv- 
ing all types of publications, magazines, 
house organs, annual reports, and catalogs 
with press runs varying from 15,000 up to 
300,000. The plant is geared for handling 
runs up to 500,000. 


The bindery, like the pressroom, is nota- 
ble for its spaciousness. All types of fold- 
ing, gathering, stitching, trimming, wrap- 
ping, and mailing machines are in use. 
Equipment here as elsewhere is either 
new or completely rebuilt. 

Ranged alongside the bindery and ad- 
joining the pressroom are the composing 
room and the platemaking departments. 

Composing room operations, like those 
of other departments, are on a two-and-a- 
half or three-shift basis. Equipment in- 
cludes 12 Linotypes, two of which are 
Comets. All extra magazines are racked at 
one side for easy access. Galley dumps are 
handy at the other side. Teaming with the 
Linotypes are Ludlows, Monotype materi- 
al makers, foundry type, plate and mat- 
molding equipment, and a large assort- 
ment of stones needed for fast handling of 
tightly scheduled publications. The com- 
pany plans to install Teletypesetter equip- 
ment whenever trained labor becomes 
available. 

Standing at one end of the composing 
room is a new rack designed by staff mem- 
bers and made of steel bars for storing 
chases of all sizes. Part of this large room 
was set aside for monthly filing of all 
plates which publishers order to be held. 
Plates are held for one year. 

Blanchard’s platemaking department 
provides room for a complete set of new 
stereotyping equipment and space for 
electrotyping facilities. The company 
owns Graphic Electrotype Corp., whose 
plant is located in the Manhattan section 
of New York City. 

Over the years Blanchard has expanded 
its business by acquiring the Steidinger 
Press, the Steinberg Press, Inc., and the 
Security Bindery. All three were assimi- 
lated by the parent company instead of 
being continued as divisions. The firm has 
close affiliation with Rumford Press, Con- 
cord, N.H., by virtue of a large stock in- 
terest represented by Mr. Ehrenberg, 
chairman of Rumford’s board. 

Mr. Ehrenberg joined the Blanchard 
company 29 years ago, came up through 
the ranks in the sales department, and as- 
sumed the presidency in 1954. He is 
known nationwide as Printing Industry of 
America’s president. In that capacity he 

(Turn to page 118) 


Board of directors and officers of Blanchard Press include (I. to r.) Jules W. Kanegsberg, vice-president and general manager; John W. 
Pfeifer; William T. Hicks; James C. Blanchard, Jr., vice-president; Lawrence I. Gerber; Robert W. Tindall, board chairman; Francis N. 
Brisk; Melville Taylor, Robert Abraham, secretary-treasurer. 
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Envelope 


PAPER-DOLL UNIFORMITY! You can count on precision press work when you use Hammermill Wove 
Envelopes. This is a Hammermill advantage you can readily see. The hidden advantage inside every 
Hammermill envelope is customer confidence. You never have to sell the accept- Nes BRAG? 
ance of Hammermill Woves... the best-known name in paper does that for you. 

Call your Hammermill Merchant today. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. WOVE ENVELOPES® 


July 3, 1886 was an exciting day in the New York Tribune office, but few printers then 
were aware of the tremendous impact the invention of Linotype would have in the future. 


75th Anniversary of Linotype 
Revives Story of Invention 


Adapted from an article in The Lino- 
type News by Hal Allen, Eastern Editor of 
PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER.) 


Saturday, July 3, 1886, was an exciting 
day in New York City. Tomorrow would 
be the 110th anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and already fire- 
crackers were banging away lustily. 

Up in the composing room of the Trib- 
une there was even greater electricity in 
the air. It reminded old-timers on the crew 
of the good old days when Horace Greeley 
used to come down and dictate a few 
scorching headlines. They missed old 
Horace and still chuckled over the time 
when a prankster had brayered ink onto a 
rooster’s claws, set him loose on a sheet 
of copy paper and delivered the resultant 
hieroglyphics to the comp. room as “Mr. 
Greeley’s editorial.” 

The present publisher, Whitelaw Reid, 
was the new kind of editor. Neat, almost 
dapper, he was quiet and dignified. But 
he was a darn good newspaperman; every- 
one agreed on that. They called him “The 
Professor.” 

He was in the composing room today 
watching a slight, bearded man with a 
marked German accent bustling around a 
weird contraption, the likes of which no 
one had ever seen. Neither beard nor ac- 
cent was unusual. Hirsuteness equated 
with masculinity, and Germans were 
many and respected in the metropolis. 

The stranger spoke softly and made 
last-minute adjustments with deft fingers. 
But there was excitement in his voice, for 
although the full, reddish brown beard 
made him look as old as the 49-year-old 


Reid, he was only 32, and this was a mo- 
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ment many a far older man had worked a 
lifetime for without achieving. 

“Est ist fertig,” the man said softly. “It 
is ready.” 

Reid pulled a lever that connected the 
strange machine to the spinning power 
shaft overhead. The small man sat at the 
edge of a low chair and nimble fingers 
touched at a panel of keys. 

Odd brass rectangles dropped down be- 
fore his hands with a sound that drew 
curious printers into a tight semicircle 
around the new machine. Clickety-click- 
click! A couple dozen of the brass chips 
had fallen into place when the bearded 
man paused and reached for a lever. 

There was a mighty SWOOSH. Even 
the brawniest printer drew back, sure that 
the new thingum-a-jig was blowing up. 
But it was just a blast of air pushing the 
group of brass pieces over to the left. Im- 
mediately cams undulated in eccentric 
revolutions. Levers and gears scuttled in 
all directions at the same time. 

Then a thin piece of silvery metal 
clicked out and down into a tray. White- 
law Reid reached for it. No one yelled 
“Look out, it’s hot!” That traditional warn- 
ing was yet to be born. The bearded op- 
erator knew, but he was beyond speech 
at the moment. It must have been hot, for 
moments ago the metal had been molten. 
But Reid didn’t notice it. Quickly he 
scrutinzed the metallic strip. Then, for- 
getting the dignity which he wore as con- 
stantly as his long black frock-coat, he 
clapped the operator on the back. 

“You've done it, Ottmar,” he exulted. 
“A line of type!” 

Everyone looked pleased, the editor, 
the operator, the printers, even though 


they didn’t quite know what it was all 
about. 

“Oh, I see what it is,” said the quickest- 
witted. “That’s a line-o’-type machine.” 

Before they could stage a full-scale cele- 
bration they were hurried back to their 
work by the familiar cry, “We've got a 
paper to put out.” 

The new line-o’-type machine clicked 
away, punctuating each line with a hissing 
blast of air louder than the premature 
“salutes” exploding outside. The editor 
hurried back to his office; the compositors 
almost flung their six-point into their sticks 
to make up for lost time; the makeup man 
argued with an editor about the last story 
to squeeze into page one; the pressmen, 
pushing their paper hats down more firm- 
ly, started the presses; a delivery wagon 
driver soothed his team of bays, their ears 
perking as they caught the familiar 
rumble. 

All of them were far too busy to realize 
that today, July 3, 1886, had made history. 
For that newly-christened line-o’-type ma- 
chine was one of the most significant in- 
ventions that had ever sprung from the 
amazing mind of man. 


Plata Lectures 
On European Types 


Walter Plata, typographer and graphic 
arts designer associated with the Bauer 
Type Foundry in Frankfurt/Main, Ger- 
many, has rounded out a series of lectures 
on European typography sponsored by 
Bauer Alphabets, Inc., New York City. 

His tour, planned by Bauer’s Vincent 
Giannone, ended on May 19, when an ex- 
hibition of his works was staged at the 
Vanderbilt Hotel in New York City. Then 
he went to the West Coast for a vacation. 

Mr. Plata’s first point of call was Chi- 
cago, where he addressed the Society of 
Typographic Arts and the Artists Guild. 
From there his itinerary took him to 
Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.; 
Carnegie Institute of Technology and the 
Art Directors Club, Pittsburgh; the Type 
Directors Club, Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
and Cooper Union for the Advancement 
of Science and Art, New York City; 
Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of Technology; 
Philadelphia Museum College of Art and 
the Moore Institute of Art in that city; 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N.Y., Rhode Is- 
land School of Design in Providence. 

Some 100 slides, many in color, were 
screened while Mr. Plata brought his lis- 
teners up to date on European printing 
design and typography. 


Thos. P. Carley, Miehle 
Co. Controller, Dies 


Thomas P. Carley, controller of the 
Miehle Co., a division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc., died suddenly of a heart at- 
tack on April 29. He was 57. 

Mr. Carley was born in Scotland and 
came to the United States at an early age. 
He grew up in Chicago and received his 
degree at Grinnell College in lowa. He 
was a certified public accountant. 

Prior to joining the Miehle Co. nine 
years ago, Mr. Carley had been a financial 
executive with the Englander Mattress Co. 
Earlier he had been with Reliance Mfg. 
Co. and Price Waterhouse & Co. 
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this Cromwell Offset Packing... specially treated 
to prevent slippage!” 
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the slip resistance of Cromwell Offset 


Packin g Sheets. tum up one corner of this sheet of 5 mil offset 
packing and hold it against the body of the sheet with thumb and forefinger of 
the left hand. Now do the same with the page opposite, holding it in the right 
hand. Roll both between thumb and forefinger. You'll spot the difference at 
once. Creeping under the blanket just doesn’t occur with this Cromwell 
Offset Packing! 

Grain direction and caliper of Cromwell Offset Packing are identified every 
ten inches on rolls and sheets. Hard finish and uniform caliper prevent thinning 
out or “mushing” on long runs. The uniformity of Cromwell Offset Packing is 
unconditionally guaranteed. 

Cromwell Offset Packing and Tympan are furnished in rolls or sheets in 
calipers .002 to .010, .012 and .015. Minimum quantities, one roll or 500 
sheets cut to your specifications. 
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John W. Murphy, vice-president of As- 
sociated Graphic Suppliers, Detroit, was 
elected president of the National Associa- 
tion of Litho Clubs at their 16th annual 
convention, May 4-6, in Dayton, Ohio. He 
succeeds Rae H. Goss, vice-president of 
Inland Lithograph Co., Chicago. 

Other national officers elected were 
James Fraggos of Rand Avery-Gordon 
Taylor, Boston, first vice-president; Glenn 
R. Smith, Jr., plant superintendent of Bur- 
roughs Corp., Todd Division, Dallas, sec- 
ond vice-president, and David Gandel- 
man, vice-president of City Printing Co., 
New Haven, Conn., treasurer. 

In an address to the members Mr. 
Murphy outlined a seven-point program 
for the 60's. It calls for more publicity for 
the industry, an effort to attract better 
people to it, to provide better education 
about it, to sponsor technological research, 
to improve relations with other graphic 
arts groups, and to increase professional- 
ism in the industry. 

During the first day of the convention 
delegates toured the McCall Corp. in Day- 
ton, one of the country’s largest printing 
plants. There was also a luncheon for 
NALC officers, Dayton club governors, 
and the convention committee. 

Annual business reports were given at 
sessions throughout May 5. Guest speaker 
at the luncheon that day was Dr. Harvey 
C. Hahn of the speakers’ bureau of Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. and a member of the 
executive committee of Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The final-day session consisted of a 
technical panel of 14 experts in the offset 
field. They discussed their specialties and 
answered questions during the course of 
an all-day program. 

The panelists and their subjects were 
Frank Benham of Eastman Kodak Co., 
camera; G. L. Erickson of Braden-Sutphin 
Co., ink; George Brodie of Frederick H. 
Levey Co., large web equipment; Edward 
G. Ryan, Ryan Web Sales Corp., small 
web equipment; John M. Centa, Du Pont 
Co., camera; Ronald Drake, Champion 
Paper & Fibre Co., paper; Douglas E. 
Webb, Printing Service Co., magnetic ink; 
William Murray of Frederick H. Levey 
Co., bimetal plates; Walter A. McEvilly of 
the Vulcan Division of Reeves Bros., blan- 


Litho Clubs Elect J. W. Murphy, Detroit, President 


New officers of the National Association of Litho Clubs are (1. to r.) Glenn R. Smith, Jr., 
second vice-president; David Gandelman, treasurer; John W. Murphy, president, and 
James Fraggos, first vice-president. 


kets; Frank Peterson, Standard Publishing 
Co., sheet-fed presses; William Montoux, 
Sinclair & Valentine Co., ink; Robert Kin- 
caid, Minnesota Mining and Manufactur- 
ing Co., presensitized plates; Edward 
Tierney, Diamond National Corp., quali- 


Cleveland Technical 
Forum Draws Over 500 


Overflow crowds testified to the success 
of the recent Technical Progress Forum 
cosponsored by the Litho Club of Cleve- 
land and the Printing Industry of Cleve- 
land for management, sales people, and 
operating personnel. 

Over 500 registrants, representing 120 
companies, 23 cities, and four states, list- 
ened and learned at the 12-hour training 
and refresher program presented by the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation. The 
forum was more than 30% over-subscribed 
weeks in advance and several hundred ap- 
plicants had to be turned away because of 
space limitations. 

Subjects covered by film and live dem- 
onstrations included how to make better 
contact prints; how to make consistently 
good, trouble-free, long-running plates; 
how to understand and _ utilize masking 
techniqes, and how to use instruments to 
improve quality and performance. 


Cleveland Technical Progress Forum was under guidance of Chairman Andrew Balika, 
far left, and Cochairman Ernest Engle, far right. George Houck, center left, is president 


of the Cleveland Graphic Arts Council, one of the five codperating groups, and William 


Webber is executive director of the Lithographic Technical Foundation, who put on the 


program. The forum was cosponsored by the Litho Club of Cleveland and the Printing 


Industry of Cleveland. 
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ty control, and Harvey Sweetland of St. 
Regis Paper Co., paper. Albert R. Mate- 
razzi of Lith-Kem Co. served as moderator 
of the forum. 

At the luncheon on the final day of the 
convention, delegates heard Col. Ira V. 
Matthews of the Air Force describe the 
organization and function of the Strategic 
Air Command. Colonel Matthews is com- 
mander of the 4043rd Strategic Wing of 
the Strategic Air Command at Wright Pat- 
terson Air Force Base in Dayton. 

The 1962 NALC convention is sched- 
uled for May 31 to June 3 at the Deauville 
Hotel in Miami Beach, Fla. 


PIA Self-Advertising 
Contest Announced 


The 10th Printers and Lithographers 
Competition and Exhibition sponsored by 
Printing Industry of America, Inc. and 
Miller Printing Machinery Co. has been 
announced. 

Eligible for entry again as in past years 
are American and Canadian firms engaged 
primarily in producing printed matter by 
letterpress, lithography, gravure, silk 
screen, or comparable processes. 

There is no entry fee. Rules for prepar- 
ing and submitting self-advertising cam- 
paigns or individual pieces have not been 
changed. The basic rule requires that all 
entries must show material used between 
Oct. 1, 1960, and Sept. 15, 1961. 

Awards will be given to firms in three 
categories based on number of employees. 
Three $1,000 cash awards and nine Ben- 
jamin Franklin statuettes, alias “Bennies,” 
are offered along with honorable mention 
and “Best Fifty” certificates. 

Presentation of these awards will be one 
of the highlights of Printing Industry of 
America’s convention Oct. 9-14 in Pitts- 
burgh. All winning entries will be on dis- 
play during the convention. 

Deadline for receiving entries is Sept. 
15. Rule booklets and entry forms are 
available from PIA headquarters, 5728 
Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington 15, 
D.C.; Miller Printing Machinery Co., 1117 
Reedsdale Ave., Pittsburgh 33, Pa., or 
Sears Limited, 253 Spadina Rd., Toronto 
4, Canada. 
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Arnold Greenfield Heads PIA 


Rotary Business Forms Group 


Arnold Greenfield of the Alfred Allen 
Watts Co., Clifton, N.J., was elected pres- 
ident of the Rotary Business Forms Sec- 
tion of Printing Industry of America at the 
eighth annual meeting of the section April 
24-26. Sessions were held at the Edgewa- 
ter Beach Hotel in Chicago. Carroll C. 
Barfield, Harry Barfield Co., Inc., Atlanta, 
is the retiring president. 

Harold R. Salisbury of the Nebraska 
Salesbook Co., Lincoln, Neb., is the new 
vice-president. Robert L. Walton, Walton 
Printing Corp. in Whittier, Calif., was 
named secretary, and John W. Randall, 
Specialized Printed Forms, Inc., Cale- 
donia, N.Y., was elected treasurer. Arthur 
L. Johnson, Jr., continues as the managing 
director with headquarters in the Printing 
Industry of America building in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

More than 290 persons attended the 
joint meeting of PLA’s Automated Business 
Printing Section and the RBF Section on 
Wednesday, April 26. 

RBF’s first day’s program on Monday, 
April 24, was occupied mainly with vari- 
ous committee reports. At the 7 p.m. din- 
ner session delegates were welcomed by 
Oliver Sperry of R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
Co., Chicago, vice-president of PIA. Din- 
ner speaker was Dr. J. S. Schiff, Pace Col- 
lege, New York City, whose subject was 
“Intelligent Selling—Management,” the 
theme of the RBF convention. 

Dr. Schiff spoke again Tuesday on 
“Sales Compensation,” following which 
the audience was divided into seminars 
according to sales volume of their compa- 
nies. Seminar reports were presented just 
prior to an informal luncheon. 

Clyde Henderson of Robinson Printers, 
Inc., Orlando, Fla., presented a case his- 
tory on direct sales Tuesday afternoon, 
and Kirby Bohannon, Newport Business 
Forms Co., Inc. in Newport News, Va., 
spoke on dealer discounts. 

At an “eye-opener” breakfast Wednes- 
day morning, those who made it heard a 
four-man panel discussion on “Increasing 
Profit 400%.” On the panel were Walter 
Pfeiffer, Reynolds & Reynolds Co., Day- 
ton, Ohio; Richard C. Schilffarth, Wisc- 
Out Business Forms Co., Milwaukee; John 
C. Tallman of Tallman, Robbins & Co., 
Chicago, and Robert Tiffany of Holden 
Business Forms Co., Minneapolis. 

At the joint ABP-RBF meeting Wednes- 
day, delegates heard during the morning a 
talk on new developments in magnetic ink 
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character recognition, optical scanning, 
data processing, office equipment, and 
electronics communications by Richard 
Koch, a special adviser on automated busi- 
ness printing developments for PIA. 

Wednesday afternoon topics included 
talks on computer input (reading) of paper 
documents, computer output by electro- 
static printing (Videograph), and comput- 
er developments as they affect printing. 

The program that followed the Wednes- 
day evening dinner included talks on 
measuring signal strength in rotary print- 
ing and customer relations in automated 
data printed products. 

The Rotary Business Forms Section 
plans to hold a one-day meeting during 
PIA’s 75th anniversary convention Oct. 9- 
14 in Pittsburgh. 


Foundation Reaches 
1,000-Member Mark 


Danner Press of Canton, Inc., Canton, 
Ohio, has marked a milestone in Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation’s progress 
by becoming the thousandth member of 
this 37-year-old organization. 

Attainment of 1,000 members is the start 
of a new and dynamic stage that guaran- 
tees greater contributions by the technical 
and research arm of the lithographic in- 
dustry, according to Felton Colwell, presi- 
dent of LTF. 

“This milestone,” he said,” gives us 
cause to reflect on the factors involved in 
LTF’s growth to the point where it is the 
oldest and largest research and education- 
al organization of its kind. 

LTF has acquired 180 members during 
the past 18 months, fastest growth period 
in its history. Its endowment fund, close to 
$1-million when a reorganization program 
was adopted in 1944-45, now has market 
value exceeding $2-million. 

“This permits greatly expanded bene- 
fits for our members,” said William H. 
Webber, executive director. “As a result 
of the tremendous industry response to 
our program in recent years, we foresee 
a new stage in LTF development and 
progress. Our officers are laying a strong 
base for keeping pace with technological 
strides in all phases of chemical and elec- 
tronic research.” 

William E. Zabel, Jr., vice-president, 
pointed out that “the most rapid litho- 
graphic growth rate is taking place in web 
offset and in the carton printing and pack- 
aging fields. Just as research has helped 
other fast-growing industries, so it is help- 
ing to make lithography the growth in- 
dustry in the graphic arts.” 


Changes Name, Expands 


Perfection on Long Island, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Process Lithographers, Inc., has 
changed its name to Perfection Technical 
Services Press, Inc., and is expanding its 
plant facilities at Hicksville, N.Y. Perfec- 
tion specializes in printing technical pub- 
lications for engineering, aircraft, and 
electronics companies. 


Charles Shapiro 


A. C. Genovese 


Genovese Succeeds 
Shapiro at LTF 


William H. Webber, executive director 
of the Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, has announced the appointment of 
Anthony C. Genovese as education direc- 
tor to succeed Charles Shapiro, who has 
joined the Hopper Paper Co., Taylorville, 
Ill., in a technical capacity. 

Mr. Shapiro’s appointment to serve as 
assistant chairman of the LTF education 
committee was announced by its chair- 
man, Ralph Cole, president of the Consoli- 
dated Lithographing Corp. He also an- 
nounced that LTF is seeking an assistant 
to Mr. Genovese as part of its expanded 
educational activities this year. 

Mr. Genovese, with an M.A. degree in 
vocational guidance and personnel admin- 
istration from Columbia University and a 
B.S.S. degree from the City College of 
New York, has had some 15 years of place- 
ment, vocational training and other educa- 
tional experience. He came to his new po- 
sition from the New York Employing 
Printers Association, where for eight years 
he served as secretary of the Master Print- 
ers Section. He has also conducted joint 
LTF-PIA management conferences. 

Mr. Shapiro joined the LTF staff in 
1949 after having been a journeyman 
feeder operator, a journeyman pressman, 
a printing teacher and, during his army 
service, assistant research officer of the 
Army Map Service. 


Pacific Craftsmen to Meet 
In Portland June 29-July 1 


Nine major speakers are on the program 
for the 36th annual Pacific Society Con- 
ference of Printing Craftsmen in Portland, 
Ore., June 29-July 1. Meetings will be 
held in the Sheraton-Portland Hotel. 

The list of speakers includes Lee Au- 
gustine, president of Printing Machinery 
Co., Cincinnati; Paul Giesy, a governor of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen; Robert Kincaid, Minne- 
sota Mining & Mfg. Co.; Howard N. King, 
typographic counselor for Intertype Co.; 
Ramsey Oppenheim, San Francisco; Roby 
Wentz, Los Angeles; Kenneth Bonnell, 
Sacramento; Herbert Asten, Cottrell Co., 
and John Semple, art director of Pacific 
National Advertising Agency. 


Super Speed Changes Name 


Super Speed Printing Machinery Co., 
Chicago, has changed its name to Super 
Speed, Inc., according to Ira J. Lipson, 
president. He said the term “printing ma- 
chinery” did not fully describe the scope 
of the company’s activities. 
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The all-new executive 
style envelope specifically 
designed to convey a 
modern, prestige look 


It’s the best thing that ever happened to 
help you ask for the envelope order, 

too! The stock is new. . . super white for 
supreme printability. The lines are clean 
... executive styled for that smart, 
prestige look. Sell the world’s most 
modern envelopes. . . sell EPIC 


UNITED 
SUSE = STATES 
ENVELOPE 


GENERAL OFFICES: SPRINGFIELD 2, MASS. WORCESTER * SPRINGFIELD 
HARTFORD * ROCKVILLE NEW YORK METUCHEN ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS 
{ a CHICAGO * WAUKEGAN * DALLAS ¢* LOS ANGELES ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


Helping Printers sell more envelopes profitably to more users 


* T.M. Reg. Applied for by U. S. Envelope Co. 
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Stationery Makers 
To Meet July 9-12 


The Engraved Stationery Manufacturers 
Association is rounding out plans for its 
annual convention July 9-12 at Chicago's 
Bismarck Hotel. 

Timed for July 9, Sunday, is a cocktail 
party sponsored by Chicago engravers and 
suppliers. Sessions including clinics will 
get under way on the next day. 

Associate members will sponsor a re- 
ception preceding the annual banquet. 
Edward McFaul will speak on “How Con- 
fused Can You Get?” at the luncheon. 

Special events planned for the ladies in- 
clude a tour of the decorative arts floors of 
the Chicago Merchandise Mart with 


‘luncheon at the M&M Club, and a visit 


to the Museum of Science and Industry. 

Presentation of the following awards is 
scheduled for the banquet: 

The Cronite Cup for the most excellent 
engraved letterhead; the Woodbury Tray 
for the best engraved letterhead combined 
with another process; the Standard Ink 
Bow! for the best engraved greeting card, 
and the Graphic Pitcher for the best mis- 
cellaneous specimen predominantly en- 
graved but combined with another proc- 
ess. Certificates of excellence will also be 
presented for best specimens of social and 
business card engraving. 


Hold Conference 
On Apprenticeship 


Apprenticeship as the road to crafts- 
manship and industrial progress was the 
theme for the 17th Eastern Seaboard Ap- 
prenticeship Conference held June 5-8 at 
the Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 

Sponsoring this event were the U. S. 
Labor Department’s Bureau of Appren- 
ticeship and Training and the labor com- 
missioners and Apprenticeship Councils in 
the New England states, New York, Penn- 
sylvania, and New Jersey. 

The conference was expected to take on 
special significance in the light of infor- 
mation contained in the U. S$. Labor De- 
partment’s report, “Manpower, Challenge 
of the 1960's.” The report stressed that ex- 
pansion of programs for training younger 
people in graphic arts and other skills had 
become acutely urgent because the per- 
centage of 18 to 25-year-old workers 
would skyrocket during this decade. 

Emphasis was also placed on the in- 
crease in the number of workers over 45 
years old and the need for more training 
to keep them in pace with technological 
changes. 


Hammermill Gets Award 
For Magazine Inserts 


A series of magazine inserts, which ap- 
peared in PRINTER AND LiITHOGRAPHER 
last year, took a first award for Hammer- 
mill Paper Co. in the annual advertising 
competition of the Associated Business 
Publications, a trade association. 

The Hammermill inserts, which also ap- 
peared in advertising publications, com- 
bined four-color treatment on one side 
with black and white on the other to 
dramatize the versatile printability of the 
company s papers. 
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conventions 


JUNE 

Southwest Litho Clinic, Adolphus Hotel, Dal- 
las, June 16-18. 

International Design Conference, Aspen, Colo., 
June 18-24. 

Tag Manufacturers Institute, general meeting, 
Seaview Club, Absecon, N.J., June 21-23. 

Rochester Institute of Technology, seminar on 
quality control for the graphic industries, Towne 
House Motor Inn, Rochester, N.Y., June 26-30. 

International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, Pacific Society conference, Sheraton 
Hotel, Portland, Ore., June 29-July 1. 


JULY 

Engraved Stationery Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, annual convention, Bismarck Hotel, Chica- 
go, July 9-12. 

International Graphic Arts Education Associa- 
tion, annual conference on printing education, 
Ferris Institute in Big Rapids, Mich., July 30- 
Aug. 4. 


AUGUST 

The International Printers Supply Salesmen’s 
Guild, 1961 meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, 
Aug. 5-6. 

Southern Newspaper Publishers Association, 
mechanical conference, eastern division, Dinkler 
Plaza Hotel, Atlanta, Aug. 6-8. 

International Association of Printing House 
Craftsmen, annual convention, Palmer House, 
Chicago, Aug. 6-9. 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry, annual testing conference, Queen Eliz- 
abeth Hotel, Montreal, Que., Aug. 15-18. 


SEPTEMBER 

Pacific Newspaper Mechanical Conference, 
Jack Tarr Hotel, San Francisco, Sept. 8-10. 

Mid-American Newspaper Mechanical Confer- 
ence, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 
8-10. 

Canadian Graphic Arts Industries Association, 
annual convention, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
Canada, Sept. 10-13. 

Packaging Machinery Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, annual meeting, The Homestead, Hot 
Springs, Va., Sept. 14-16. 

National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
annual meeting, Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, Sept. 27-30. 

Screen Process Printing Association, annual 
management conference, King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada, Sept. 28-30. 


OCTOBER 

International Association of Electrotypers & 
Stereotypers, 64th annual convention, Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Oct. 2-5. 

International Typographic Composition Asso- 
ciation, convention, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada, Oct. 4-7. 

Mail Advertising Service Association Interna- 
tional, 40th annual convention, Statler-Hilton 
Hotel, New York City, Oct. 6-9. 

Printing Industry of America, annual conven- 
tion, Statler Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 9-14. 

Trade Binders Section, Printing Industry of 
America, meeting, Statler Hotel, Pittsburgh, Oct. 
12-13. 

National Metal Decorators, convention, Shera- 
ton Towers, Chicago, Oct. 16-18. 

The Packaging Institute's, National Packaging 
Forum, Biltmore Hotel, New York City, Oct. 
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PIA’s Northwest 
Conference Held 


BY JACK HASKETT 

Over 120 persons attended the 11th an- 
nual Northwest Regional Conference of 
the Printing Industry of America held in 
Harrison Hot Springs, B. C., April 14-15. 
Harrison is a resort town about 70 miles 
north of Vancouver. 

Dr. E. D. McPhee, dean of administra- 
tion and financial affairs at the University 
of British Columbia, opened the confer- 
ence with a talk on “The Human Factor.” 
He explained the importance of managing 
people, and treating people as individuals, 
rather than “things.” 

On April 15, Francis N. Ehrenberg, 
president of the Printing Industry of 
America, spoke on “Looking to the Fu- 
ture.” Mr. Ehrenberg, who had come 
from New York City to speak to the dele- 
gates, said that the market for printing 
would continue to increase as it has been 
increasing over the past 30 years. He said 
that revolutionary new methods of pro- 
duction would be needed in the future to 
enable the printing industry to hold 
own. Mr. Ehrenberg was optimistic over 
the future of the industry. 

David MacLellan, general manager of 
the Canadian Graphic Arts Industry As- 
sociation, Montreal, presented a talk on 
“Opposing Government Printing Plants.” 
The continuing encroachment of various 
zovernments into fields that should be 
serviced by private industry is unhealthy, 
he said, and he felt all persons in the in- 
dustry should make their feelings known 
to their elected representatives. 

Other speakers included Thomas J. 
Riches, president of Bede-Hibbitt Inc., 
Portland, Ore., who spoke on “More Prof- 
its Through Better Budgeting’; James 
Abbott, sales manager of Craftsman Press, 
Seattle, Wash., who talked about “Exodus 
Salesmen”; Steve Harrison, plant super- 
intendent of Evergreen Press Ltd., Van- 
couver, whose subject was “Production 
Control,” and John Tierney of Cockfield 
Brown & Co. Ltd., Vancouver, who gave 
a talk on advertising. 

The conference was sponsored by the 
Graphic Arts Association of British Co- 
lumbia, the Washington-Alaska Graphic 
Arts Industries, Inc., the Spokane Printing 
Industry, and Oregon Printing Industry. 


Equipment and Supply 
Dealers Form Group 


Some 75 graphic arts equipment and 
supply dealers attended the first general 
member meeting of the recently organized 
Graphic Arts Equipment and Supply 
Dealers Section of Printing Industry of 
America, April 28-29, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel in Chicago. Walter E. 
Thomas of George R. Keller, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D.C., was general chairman. 

Discussion topics included “Helping 
Your Customer Obtain More and Better 
Equipment,” “Methods for Helping Your 
Customer Measure the Obsolescence of 
Equipment,” “Controlling of Inventory 
for Rapid Turnover,” “Compensating 
Salesmen,” “How to Conduct a Camera 
School,” and “Is Your Organization Cus- 
tomer-Minded?” 
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FEEDS FLAT...PRINTS FLAT...DELIVERS FLAT... 


TROJAN 3D GUMMED PRINTING PAPER STAYS FLAT! 


Print on this gummed paper at the same speeds as 
ungummed paper! Reason: the patented Trojan 3D* 
process. Developed exclusively for the Trojan line, 3D 
gives gummed paper excellent dimensional stability... 
makes it lie flat under a wider range of humidity. 
And, because 3D Gummed Printing Paper is virtually 


The Gummed Products Company 


curl-free even during multiple runs, you get more per- 
fect sheets per hour... save paper, time and money. 

Try Trojan 3D Gummed Printing Paper on vour own 
presses. One run will convince you it pays! Write today 
for free sample sheets. ih 


*Patent 22815297 


Trojan 


Division St. Regis Paper Company « Troy, Ohio Quality Products 
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next month 


in Printer 
and Lithographer 


July is usually the month when 
fireworks are in vogue, but the 
shooting will all be over by the 
time you receive our July issue, 
which will have the annual con- 
vention of Printing House Crafts- 
men as a high point. 


The program of the Craftsmen’s 
annual convention, Aug. 6-9, in 
Chicago will be a highlight fea- 
ture; it'll be the first time it has 
appeared anywhere. The story of 
printing in Chicago will accom- 
pany it. 


What should the production de- 
partment expect from the sales 
department in today’s printing 
and lithographing plant? Here 
are some answers. 


Magnetic ink printing is much in 
the news these days. Here’s a 
round-up on what it is and where 
it’s going. Some of the facts will 
startle you! 


Just what is management's respon- 
sibility for good plant housekeep- 
ing? Chas. Latham, our Offset Edi- 
tor, will tell just how it works in 
today’s modern offset plant. 


Printers, typographers, and type- 
setters have trouble figuring out 
what and how to charge for repro 
proofs. Here’s how one New York 
company did it. 


“The Printing Sale I'll Never For- 
get” features Glen Oster of Dal- 
las, who got the order anyhow in 
spite of a high estimate. 


The series on “Estimating for 
Small Printers and Lithographers” 
by M. D. Binford features another 
problem you won't want to miss. 


Don’t miss the 20 departments. 
They're loaded with good ideas. 


Education Council Conference 


Hears Dr. Cohen Tell Ways 


To Aid Personnel Recruiting 


Extra dimensions which need to be 
added to the printing and publishing in- 
dustry’s personnel recruitment program 
were suggested by Dr. Eli Cohen, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Committee 
on Employment of Youth, at the Fifth An- 
nual Invitational Conference of the Edu- 
cation Council of the Graphic Arts In- 
dustry in Cleveland, May 18-20. 

Pointing out that 26 million new young 
workers will be added to the United States 
work force during the 1960's and that 
workers under 25 years of age will con- 
stitute nearly half the total labor force, 
Dr. Cohen reported that 42% of the young 
persons of high school and college age do 
not know what kind of work they are best 
suited for, and 60% wonder how much 
ability they have. 

Dr. Cohen discussed youth’s attitudes 
toward work, the attitudes of industry to- 
ward youth, and the question of whether 
the printing industry is seeking its new 
employees from proper socio-economic 
groups and with the educational back- 
ground necessary to accomplish the work 
in graphic arts plants. 

Other nationally recognized youth lead- 
ers who addressed the conference were 
Dr. Benjamin Shimberg, director of edu- 
cational relations for the Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, N.J., and Dale 
E. Barbee, director of financial aid and 
placement, Case Institute of Technology. 

Attitudes of present employees in the 
printing industry to quality, performance, 
and profit, were discussed by a panel of 
personnel relations authorities under the 
chairmanship of Howard M. Dirks, vice- 
president of personnel and corporate rela- 
tions for the Harris-Intertype Corp. 

The panel included Frank J. Bagamery, 
vice-president of personnel and industrial 
relations for the Lord Baltimore Press, 
New York, and Ann C. Jeffreys, director of 
industrial relations and personnel for the 
National Publishing Co., Washington. 

Rounding out the conference, J. Homer 
Winkler, Battelle Memorial Institute, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, discussed “Technological 
Changes in the Graphic Arts Industry— 
Their Impact on the Kind of People Our 
Industry Will Need”; Mort Leggett, man- 
ager of publications and public relations 
for the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, presented his company’s ex- 
perience in “How We Use Our Present 
Employees to Recruit New Employees,” 
and David Frey, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, Cleveland, reported the 
latest information concerning manpower 
statistics and their effect on the graphic 
arts industry. 

Seldon Robinson, W. A. Krueger Co., 
Brookfield, Wis. presented the Education 
Council’s latest selection tool, an aptitude 
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test battery for screening and selecting 
printing plant estimator trainees. 

Information concerning printing and 
publishing industry recruitment and _se- 
lection programs may be obtained from 
the Education Council, 1411 K St. N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 


Siegfried Honored 
At Syracuse Dinner 


Laurance B. Siegfried, who has been 
chairman of the Graphic Arts Department 
at Syracuse (N.Y.) University School of 
Journalism for a number of years, was 
honored for his long career of service to 
the printing industry when he was given 
an electric typewriter at the annual ban- 
quet of the Syracuse School of Journalism 
April 30. 

The gift was presented on behalf of the 
Syracuse journalism faculty, the Syracuse 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, and 
the Syracuse printing industry generally. 
The faculty also presented a silver-plated 
line gauge. 

The presentation was made by Edmund 
C. Arnold, former director of trade rela- 
tions for Mergenthaler Linotype Co., who 
succeeded Mr. Siegfried on the Syracuse 
journalism faculty. He had retired in 1959 
but was called back on a half-time sched- 
ule until his successor could be found. Mr. 
Siegfried had been editor of The Ameri- 
can Printer, a forerunner of this magazine, 
in the 1930’s. His “final” retirement takes 
place this month. 


Laurance B. Siegfried (right) was honored 
April 30 at Syracuse University School of 
Journalism banquet when he was pre- 
sented an electric typewriter by Edmund 
C. Arnold, who succeeds Mr. Siegfried on 
Syracuse faculty. 
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The Graphic Arts Association of Wis- 
consin will celebrate its 75th anniversary 
in conjunction with the March of Progress 
Exhibit & Conference to be held at the 
Milwaukee Auditorium Nov. 9-11. Gregg 
Drow, Quality Press, Milwaukee, is gen- 
eral chairman. 

The promotion committee is developing 
a direct-mail promotional campaign to en- 
courage attendance by persons engaged 
in the graphic arts and advertising indus- 
tries from Wisconsin, Minnesota, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, Iowa, Ohio, and Mis- 
souri. Special invitations will be sent to 
buyers of printing, advertising depart- 
ments of large industrial firms, top execu- 
tives, and owners to attend the manage- 
ment conference, and to technical and 
shop personnel to attend the letterpress 
and litho clinics. 

As a special feature of the celebration, 
the association set aside a block of booths 
for an exhibit of museum pieces used in 
the graphic arts industry 75 or more years 
ago. Frank Dummann of the Graphic Arts 
Equipment Service of Milwaukee is in 
charge of the display. His plans are to re- 
create a small print shop of the late 1800's. 

The Management Conference on Fri- 
day, Nov. 10, will feature a specialization 
panel on equipment, customers, and prod- 
ucts. On Nov. 11, in addition to letterpress 
and litho clinics, a special art work forum 
will cover techniques and requirements of 
preparing art work for reproduction. 

Over 100 booths of the 165 available 
have been sold, and many of the exhib- 
itors have requested additional space for 
expanded exhibits. The exhibit manager is 
Herbert Kagel, Graphic Arts Association 
of Wisconsin. 


NAP-L Now Has 1,324 
Members—New Record 


National Association of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers’ membership roll now has 1,324 
entries. This new record was reported by 
William J. Stevens, executive vice-presi- 
dent, at the April 21 board of directors 
meeting in the Hotel Commodore, New 
York City. He also reported complete as- 
signment of space for the exhibit to be 
held during the 29th annual convention, 
Sept. 27-30, at Hotel Commodore. Tenta- 
tive plans for this event were reviewed 
and the annual banquet was dated for 
Sept. 29. 

J. Tom Morgan, president, named Stan- 
ley R. Rinehart, Rex G. Howard and Wil- 
liam A. Krueger to receive membership 
suggestions for filling vacancies when 10 
directors’ terms expire on Sept. 30. 

William H. Glover, J. Tom Morgan, 
Milton Hudders, and Mr. Stevens were 


appointed to draft a budget for the fiscal 
year beginning Oct. 1. 

It was reported that the NAP-L charter 
trip for visiting the DRUPA Fair in Dues- 
seldorf, Germany, and then touring Dan- 
ish, Swedish, and Norwegian lithographic 
plants during the three-week period be- 
ginning May 1, 1962, was developing to a 
point where more planes might be needed. 


E. P. Dahlinger, Sr. Dies 


Edward Paul Dahlinger, Sr., who was 
assistant manager of the American Type 
Founders Co. when he retired in 1955, 
died on May 6 in Nassau Hospital, Mine- 
ola, N.Y., at the age of 94. He was former 
president and secretary of the Graphic 
Arts Square Club of New York City. 


Printing Museum in West 
Germany to Open in 1962 


Construction of one of the world’s few 
museums of printing has begun in Mainz, 
West Germany, where the cornerstone 
was laid for the new $1,250,000 Inter- 
national Museum of Typography. It is 
scheduled to open during the 1962 cele- 
bration of the city’s founding 2,000 years 
ago. 

Incorporating the old Gutenberg Muse- 
um, the new museum will display the de- 
velopment of printing, an ancient paper 
factory, and a modern printing plant. A 
copy of the rare 42-line Gutenberg bible, 
produced in Mainz, is the museum’s most 
precious exhibit. 


the 


WHITE 


that’s 


under every light 


Like to play it safe? Then look into 

FOX RIVER IMPROVED ARCTIC WHITE. 
It’s a total white . . . free from toners... 

even whiter than Fox River’s original 
Fluorescent Arctic White! 


In addition . . . Improved Arctic White 

lies amazingly flat for continuous, 

non-stop, high-speed printing. 

An unbeatable combination! Ask your 

Fox River distributor for samples of 

new, Improved Arctic White — the cotton 
content paper that’s WHITE under every light. 


Fox R Ray ER 


PAPER CORPORATION 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 
Anniversary, National Bank, English, and Fox River Bonds 
Anniversary and Fox River Onion Skins 
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Setting Long Measures 


When setting two or more slugs to the 
line, as often happens in long measures up 
to 60 picas or more, it is very disturbing 
(when keeping count mentally) to find 
that you have dropped a slug and must 
reset several lines on the whole paragraph. 

To overcome this trouble, use an odd- 
size slug or any convenient divider to drop 
in after every second or third slug as a 
separator. If it then becomes necessary to 
service the machine, you can easily start 
where you left off operating.—ALvin E. 
Mowrey, Franklin, Pa. 


Matrix Swapping 


When a Linotype operator strikes the 
wrong key, the natural reaction is to reach 
into the assembler and remove the incor- 
rect matrix. 

Unless the character is one which is 
very seldom used, the operator may leave 
the incorrect matrix in the line until the 
remainder of the line has been set. 
Chances are that some word in the rest of 
the line will require that character. 

At that point in the line, he can drop 
in the character which would have been 
the correct one in the previously mis- 
spelled word, and then swap the two mat- 
rices. For instance, if “United States” is 
being composed, and the first word comes 
out “Unitad,” the next word should be set 
“Stetes” and then the “a” can be swapped 
for the “e.” 

This method not only saves time but 
keeps more mats available in the maga- 
zine and fewer on the keyboard tray where 
they are subject to damage, dirt, and mix- 
ups.—S. F. Royatt, Newport News, Va. 


Removing Spoiled Stock 


Since offset pressmen use more sheets 
than letterpressmen when putting a job on 
the press, removing “spoils” from the 
sheets of the run is often time consuming. 
Removal can be facilitated by using buff- 
colored stock for makeready. The differ- 
ing color from that of the job stock makes 
the sheets easy to spot—JoHN NEsTLER, 
Tampa, Fla. 


Press Registering 


When printing yearbooks, magazines, 
and other periodicals requiring bleeds and 
exact positioning, we have found the fol- 
lowing to be effective in registering: 

Print layout sheets on stock of exact size 
to be used on the particular job. A one- 
point rule border, of exact page size after 
trimming and in correct margin position, 
can be used for each page in form. A cen- 


ter rule both horizontal and vertical is also 
beneficial in registering. 

Pressmen will use the sheets for press 
register. There is little room for error since 
the trimmed page size has already been 
drawn off when it comes off the press for 
final checking. 

If a page is out of position, the amount 
required to correct it may be seen at a 
glance. The amount of trim is also shown. 
—Ancus TurNeER, Wilmington Printing 
Co., Wilmington, N.C. 


Rubber Bands Hold Pages 


In our composing room, instead of tying 
up pages of type with string, we use one- 
pica mitered, slotted, metal guides around 
the type and place a rubber band in the 
slot. When making corrections the com- 
positor does not have to untie and retie 
the pages. By applying pressure on the 
type, he can remove old lines and insert 
new ones. 

The rubber bands do not interfere with 
lockup, and when the press run is com- 
pleted, it is simple to slide the tightly held 
page of type onto a galley.—DoNnaLp 
Lang, Scott Printing Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


Type in Reverse 


This is a simple way of printing a line 
or a paragraph of type in reverse for lay- 
out or presentation purposes. From a proof 
press remove all inking rollers except one. 
Let this roller go over the form repeatedly, 
wiping ink off the form after each inking 
until none shows on the type. Then trans- 
fer the ink around the impression of the 
type form from the proof press roller to a 
hand roller and then to a sheet of paper. 
A perfect reverse print of the type will 
show up.—Ktaus F. Scumipt, New York 
City. 


LET'S 


Sswa 


IDEAS 


The Inland and American Printer and 
Lithographer pays $5 for each item pub- 
lished in this department. Address your 
letter to Pointers for Printers Editor, The 
Inland and American Printer and Lithog- 
rapher, 79 West Monroe St., Chicago 3. 
Payment will be made on publication. 
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NPTA Contest Runs 
Until September 30 


National Paper Trade Association’s sec- 
ond Imagineering Contest, conducted for 
encouraging creative thinking and uncov- 
ering examples of unusual printing on pa- 
per, was launched on May 1 and will run 
until Sept. 30. 

Last vear’s contest was limited to the 
association’s merchant members. Now 
their customers are eligible to join in com- 
petition for 20 major awards with $10,- 
000 total value. 

“Entries need not be elaborate or cost- 
ly, and will be judged more for unique 
purpose or originality than for glamour,” 
said William F. Obear, president. “Any 
member company officer or salesman is 
eligible to enter the contest in collabora- 
tion with one of his regular customers.” 

Duplicate awards will be given to paper 
company representatives and to customers 
associated with them in developing the 
idea or in selling the order from which 
samples are submitted. 

Winners will select various prizes or all- 
expense trips. Engraved certificates citing 
them as creative graphic arts thinkers will 
be presented to the 20 major award win- 
ners and to 30 entrants receiving honor- 
able mention. 

Trade journal editors who were judges 
last year will serve in this capacity again. 
They are D. B. Eisenberg, Graphic Arts 
Monthly; Wayne V. Harsha, INLAND AND 
AMERICAN PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER, 
and Ernest F. Trotter, Printing Magazine. 


New Long Island Plant 
For Blanchard Press 


(Concluded from page 106) 

recently accepted a United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce award recognizing the 
value of PIA’s “Managing Your Business” 
program. He has played a prominent role 
in New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion affairs, and has served as chairman of 
the scholarship selection and awards com- 
mittee of the National Scholarship Trust 
Fund sponsored by the Education Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry. 

Blanchard top officers serving with Mr. 
Ehrenberg are Robert W. Tindall, chair- 
man and the former president; Jules W. 
Kanegsberg, vice-president and general 
manager; James C. Blanchard, Jr., vice- 
president, and Robert Abraham, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Blanchard’s father, J. Cliff Blanch- 
ard, was president from 1931 to 1949 and 
died in 1951. The next president was 
Henry Kanegsberg, 55 years with the 
company and former general superintend- 
ent. Jules Kanegsberg, his son, started 
with the firm as a composing room ap- 
prentice and later succeeded his father as 
superintendent. 

James C, Blanchard, Jr. is a past presi- 
dent of the Young Printing Executives 
Club, one of New York Employing Print- 
ers Association’s affiliated groups. 

Robert W. Tindall, controller when he 
succeeded Henry Kanegsberg as president 
in 1952, became chairman when Mr. 
Ehrenberg moved up to the presidency of 
the company in 1954. 
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O’Donnell 


New NPEA 
Secretary 


William G. O'Donnell has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the National Printing 
Equipment Association, succeeding Harry 
L. Gage, who continues as the educational 
advisor. 

Mr. O'Donnell is the third secretary 
named to serve the organization since it 
was founded in 1933. James E. Bennet 
was secretary from that year until he died 
in 1960. Then Mr. Gage was chosen to 
carry on temporarily while acting as edu- 
cational advisor. 

NPEA’s new officer, serving with Mrs. 
Rhoda Steiner, assistant secretary, at gen- 
eral headquarters in New York City, is a 
practicing attorney with extensive experi- 
ence in the graphic arts field. 

From 1952 to 1957 Mr. O’Donnell was 
assistant secretary of the Printers League 
Section of New York Employing Printers 
Association. He was also secretary of the 
Young Printing Executives Club, one of 
NYEPA’s affiliated groups, and secretary- 
treasurer of the Board of Commercial Ar- 
bitration of the Federation of Graphic 
Arts. 

Mr. O'Donnell earned his L. L. B. de- 
gree at Fordham University, New York 
City, and holds a B. S. degree from the 
New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations at Cornell University. 


GTA Holds Workshops 
On Gravure Problems 


First of two May workshops arranged 
by the program and technical committees 
of the packaging and publication divisions 
of Gravure Technical Association ran its 
course on May 6 at the Commodore Hotel 
in New York City. Attendance of 165 ex- 
ceeded expectations. 

Warren R. Daum of Roto Cylinders, 
Inc., and GTA’s cylinder life committee 
chairman, served as workshop coérdinater 
and chairman. Len F. Pinover, past presi- 
dent of GTA and president of Intaglio 
Service Corp., was program chairman. 

Robert Griffith of the Printing Ink Divi- 
sion of the Interchemical Corp., led the 


panel discussion of ink fundamentals, ad- 
justments, color, strength, drying rate and 
viscosity. His panelmen were selected 
from the ink committee. 

Members of the engravers and _ press 
committee, with Warren Daum as mod- 
erator, dealt with the cylinder phase of 
gravure operations. Much of the informa- 
tion shared with registrants was based on 
results of the cylinder life committee’s sev- 
eral years of study of wear and related 
data. 

Beck Engraving’s T. K. Allison moder- 
ated discussion of chrome finish cylinders, 
basic principles, polish inspection, prepa- 
ration, and storage. 

The second May workshop was timed 
for May 20 at Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 


“ANNOUNCING THE NEW Gobertoon’ 481” 


the Comour thot 
you 
MORE CAPACITY 


hov 
LESS MONEY! 


FILM CAPACITY TO 28” 


| New large capacity back has all metal face plate with 
permanent anti-halation finish. Perforations hold film 
and screen in perfectly flat plane. Vacuum chambers 
| conform with most standard film and screen sizes. Door 
4 opens vertically or horizontally on self-centering hinges 
which assure exact positioning of vacuum back door. 
For precision film registration, Robertson Pin Register 
System, with retractable pins for all standard film sizes 
can be incorporated on the ‘‘481” Back. 


CHANGE 
ZONE 
SETTINGS 
AT FULL 
VACUUM 
BY TURNING A DIAL! 


New ‘‘Select-A-Zone”’ Vacuum Selector Valve—with dial 
calibrated to match vacuum zones of the film holder— 
permits zone selection while the heavy duty vacuum 
pump and motor are operating. Vacuum enters at center 
of the Back to ensure tight film/screen contact. RE- 
LEASE SCREEN . . . HOLD FILM—When using contact 
screens, dial is set to cover entire film/screen area; to 
shift screen or make a “bump” exposure, operator can 
release screen by turning dial so that only the film is 
held by vacuum. 


Write for Catalog Bulletin 481 and complete details. 


ALA Local Launches 
Consumer Ad Campaign 


Amalgamated Lithographers of Ameri- 
ca New York Local 1 has launched a con- 
sumer magazine advertising campaign as 
a follow-up to its series of full-color in- 
serts in PRINTER AND LITHOGRAPHER and 
other trade publications. 

Full-page ads scheduled for Business 
Week, Fortune and U. S. News & World 
Report would stress ALA’s support of au- 
tomation and belief that other unions 
should support it, according to Edward 
Swayduck, president. 

Car cards hailing ALA as a dynamic 
force for graphic arts progress and crafts- 
manship were readied for display in sub- 
ways, busses, ferry boats, and_ railroad 
trains through the Metropolitan New York 
and northern New Jersey areas. 

Planned for this fall is a display showing 
a lithographic press running in New York’s 
Grand Central Station. 


BIG SCREEN CAPACITY 


The ‘'481"" has the greatest 
screen capacity of any camera 
in its nominal size classifica- 
tion and price range. It will han- 
dle contact screen color separ- 
ations up to and including 16”x 
20". Circular glass screen ca- 
pacity is 311%” and the full 
28"x28" film area can be cov- 
ered with a rectangular glass 
screen. 


WIDER 
OPERATING RANGE 


The “481” provides up to 3X 
(300%) enlargement . . . 7X 
(144%%) reduction with the 
standard 19” lens and 16 ft. 
Mr. Swayduck said the new campaign track. Merely addinga 14” lens 
would cost more than $150,000, “but we extends reduction range to 
are not spending money. We are investing 10X! Even greater enlarge- 
it at a very high rate of return. Every dol- ment-reduction combinations 
lar means several times as much increase are possible. 
in our wages, in addition to giving us 
added job security. Trade unions cannot 
stand still while the world all around them 
changes. They must be ahead of, not be- 
hind, the changes. They must engage in 
programs of progress.” 
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A COMPLETE LINE OF PHOTOMECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


vbeitson ROBERTSON PHOTO-MECHANIX, INC. 


PHOTO 7440 LAWRENCE AVENUE CHICAGO 31. ILLINOIS 
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300 Attend LPNA Annual Convention in Phoenix 


(Continued from page 102) 

survey for 1960 indicated that over-all 
sales volume was up 7€ on dollar sales vol- 
ume in a period when the general economy 
was in a slide.” 

Mr. Whitehouse said that a survey of 
2,000 leading manufacturers in 1960 re- 
ported earnings of 5.4% after taxes on sales 
against 5.8% in 1959. The same corpora- 
tions returned 11.7% after taxes on net 
worth in 1959 but in 1960 they dropped 
to 10.5% after taxes on net worth. 

John F. Moynahan, John Moynahan & 
Co., Inc., New York City public relations 
firm, reported on an extensive study to de- 


termine the industry's needs in relation to 
customer, labor, and public relations. 

A detailed questionnaire was distrib- 
uted to more than 3,000 lithographers and 
printers across the country, and personal 
interviews were held with LPNA mem- 
bers, buyers of printing, trade association 
leaders, etc., to determine the over-all 
“image” of lithographers held by customer 
groups, public awarness of the technologi- 
cal advances being made, and the effect of 
labor practices within the industry. 

The survey also indicated strong indus- 
try acceptance of the LPNA Lithographic 
Awards Competition and Exhibit which 
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MANIFOLD 


Unexcelled as a uniform, dimensionally stable bus- 


iness paper for the economical printing of office and 
factory forms, color-coded form systems and fine ad- 
vertising literature. 
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\+ 3 ae paper cost. Because ALPENA 
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: mail advertising, envelope enclosures and 
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NEW colorful, 
helpful ALPENA 
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Save filing space. ALPENA MANIFOLD 
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heavier weight papers. 


MA: The excellent printing surface of ALPENA MANI- 

— FOLD accepts ink quickly and evenly, insuring quality 
results, offset or letterpress. Available in white and 
six bright colors. 
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has promoted the process for the past 11 
years, according to Mr. Moynahan. This 
activity the industry believes is doing 
much to bring the quality potential of li- 
thography to the customer. 

Marking his first appearance before a 
national trade association in the graphic 
arts industry since becoming United States 
Public Printer on March 17, James L. Har- 
rison, spoke at the convention’s second 
general session on May 3 on “A Program 
for Public Printing.” 

A panel discussion on “New Dimensions 
in Collective Bargaining was moderated 
by Edward E. Loebe. Speakers were 
LPNA Industrial Relations Director Boris 
J. Speroff on “Management Rights: A 
Quest for Security and Stability”; Wayne 
C. Wade, secretary-manager of the Graph- 
ic Arts Employers Association, San Fran- 
cisco, on “Fringe Benefits: A Realistic 
Look at an Innocent Interloper,” and LP- 
NA Labor Counsel Helen F. Humphrey 
on “Legal Prospectives: A Forecast of 
Things to Come.” 

The key speaker at the fourth session of 
the convention on May 4 was George P. 
Lamb, a Washington, D.C., attorney, who 
discussed “Trends in Anti-Trust Laws As 
They Affect Trade Associations.” 

Three speakers participated in a panel 
discussion on “Getting the Most Out of 
Your Equipment Dollar” on the same 
morning. G. W. (Bert) Bassett, sales man- 
ager of the Miehle Division, Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Chicago, started off with a discus- 
sion of how to determine what equipment 
is needed. 

The second panelist, Richard Helmig, 
vice-president and product manager, Har- 


W. Va. Paper’s 


Armitage 


Diesat54 


% 


Albert L. Armitage, 54, the manager of 
commercial printing paper sales for West 
Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., died of a 
heart attack at his home in Westport, 
Conn., May 13. 

Mr. Armitage was stricken the day after 
returning, in apparent good health, from 
a two-week business trip to California and 
Phoenix, Ariz., where he attended a na- 
tional convention of lithographers and 
printers. 

Mr. Armitage had worked for the paper 
company for 40 years, starting as a youth 
of 14. He was a member of the company’s 
sales staff in San Francisco for 18 years 
before returning to New York in 1955 to 
head up national sales of printing papers. 

Mr. Armitage was a member of the 
board of directors of the Lithographic 
Technical Foundation and an active mem- 
ber of the Lithographers and Printers Na- 
tional Association. 
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ris-Seybold Co., Cleveland, commented 
on “How to Operate Equipment Efficient- 
ly and Economically.” 

The final speaker, Ray M. Jacobson, 
vice-president of the H. S$. Crocker Co., 
San Francisco, who moderated the panel, 
said that “in the final analysis top man- 
agement is responsible for getting the 
most out of the equipment dollar.” He 
should set company goals, policies and 
philosophy; short-term long-term 
goals and communicate all goals to those 
below him. 

Speaking at the final general session of 
the convention on May 5, Carter M. Brax- 
ton, senior partner, Braxton & Co., New 
York City, contended that “mergers of the 
day are a normal accompaniment of a 
healthy, developing business economy— 
not as so often caricatured, an epidemic of 
sorts.” 

The concluding keynote speaker was 
U. S. Senator A. S. “Mike” Monroney of 
Oklahoma, who saw no reason for indus- 
try to be concerned about the attitude of 
the administration to promote American 
business. He said President Kennedy rec- 
ognizes the need to coéperate with the 
business community. 


ESC-GAI Conference 
Looks at Future 


The Eastern Seaboard Conference of 
the Graphic Arts Industries gave regis- 
trants from several city printing associa- 
tions an opportunity to join four speakers 
in previewing the future through a print- 
ing management looking glass. The con- 
ference was held May 4-6 at Williamsburg 
Inn and Lodge in Williamsburg, Va. 

Looking into 1961 was the topic as- 
signed to Albert T. Sommers, National 
Industrial Conference Board economic re- 
search director. “Business has improved,” 
he said, “and economists foresee consider- 
able further improvement this year.” 

Arthur L. Johnson, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the Rotary Business Forms Section 
of Printing Industry of America, turned 
the looking glass on management. He 
called for self-evaluation of such factors 
as time actually spent on managing, and 
just how that time is spent. 

Allan S. Lassner, vice-president of 
Comet Press, Inc., New York City, took 
a look into the printing market. If the in- 
dustry is to prosper, he said, it must sur- 
vey its markets as well as look inward to 
appraise itself. He cited statistics showing 
that nationwide commercial printing sales 
rose from $2.6-billion in 1947 to an esti- 
mated $6.8-billion last year. 

Dr. Roy B. Eastin, professor of business 
administration at George Washington 
University, faced the looking glass toward 
future changes. All printing companies, 
particularly small ones, have essentially 
the same resources and skills, he said. If 
one is more successful than another, it is 
because of its management’s ability to 
initiate innovations. 


Baird-Ward V-P Dies 


Philip E. Minor, a vice-president of 
Baird-Ward Printing Co., Inc. of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., died on May 4. He had been 
with Baird-Ward since 1927 and a resi- 
dent of Nashville since 1905. 


MASA Convention 
Set for June 22-25 


What has been described as a “closed 
circuit brainstorming session” on direct 
mail advertising with attendance limited 
to 50 executives in the field is scheduled 
by the Mail Advertising Service Associa- 
tion International, June 22-25, in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The program allows direct-mail repre- 
sentatives to discuss the best of their cre- 
ations for the past year, special problems, 
and other phases of the business. 

Sessions will be conducted in The 
Greenbrier from 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. daily. 
Registration fee is $35. An original crea- 


tive direct-mail campaign must be sub- 
mitted in advance of the meeting for dis- 
play and discussion. A direct-mail problem 
also must be submitted in advance, and 
each participant must bring with him one 
piece of direct-mail advertising which 
someone else created and produced. 


Tom Walden, Sr., Dies 


Tom Walden, Sr., honorary chairman of 
the board of Walden Sons & Mott, Inc., 
the publishers of Printing Magazine, died 
May 8 at the age of 79 in his home at 
Ridgewood, N.J. From 1933 to 1956 he 
was editor of Paper and Paper Products, 
formerly known as the United States Pa- 
permaker. He was a member of the Paper 


Club of New York. 


FIRST THE 
HEARTS 
TICKET PRINTERS 


Flat Base Male Dovetail 
Center-Driven Head 


WORK 


Curved Base 
Female Dovetail 
Center-Driven 


Developed by William A. Force & Company, 
America’s leading numbering machine pioneer since 1875, 
these center-driven rotary heads are the workhorses of ticket 
and coupon printers. Providing maximum versatility in single 
and multiple set-ups, these machine-finished heads number 
accurately at highest press speeds. They are designed to permit 
close spacing between numbers...and to resist the stresses and 
pressures of long runs. Forward or backward movements and 


letter wheels are available. 


7: Write for Force Rotary Heads and Typographs booklet 
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(Continued from page 53) 


Today’s 
Typography 


We're making grotesque 
messes, poorly 

designed and unreadable, 
one authority says 


than the others. Certainly it is the most 
controversial, design-wise, in the coun- 
try. It is, as has been reported, the hot- 
test piece of property in the publishing 
business. Its advertising revenues have 
pushed up. Its subscription list has 
jumped phenomenally. 

But—is it due to the wacky design it 
has taken on, as is claimed? Will the 
public accept what is being done now 
enough to warrant a continuance? Or 
will McCall's be forced to seek a saner 
style in a year or two? 

A few discreet questions, asked here 
and there, have given this writer some 
startling clues: discerning people, peo- 
ple with taste and acumen, reject it: 
young people, both the rock-and-roll- 
ers and those with a goal for the future, 
like it. 

From that we have come to the con- 
clusion that never again will we go 
back to the prosaic efforts of a few 
years ago, that photography and art- 
work will continue to dominate the 
pages, that soon we will get away from 
this “wild” use of type and return to 
normalcy. 

The old format of every page look- 
ing alike and each article dropping into 
a similar pattern, thus giving the maga- 
zine a “bookish” look, is what the edi- 
tors of McCall's sought to break away 
from. Photographers and designers 
were given free license to personalize 
each and every story. 

And, boy, how they personalized! 

The “bookish” look has been elimi- 
nated. No two pages are alike. Head- 
ings are strewn here and there. Readers 
have to work for their reading. And 
reading is supposed to be for relaxa- 
tion. Do readers enjoy reading pages 
fixed up to look like ads? 

It’s a wonder to us that the advertis- 
ers don't object. 

We shudder to think of what tomor- 
row will bring. For surely McCall's is 
cheapening type and, in effect, con- 
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Arrangements such as this draw attention 
to the type itself, not the message. Fur- 
thermore, italic type is harder to read than 
roman, and run-in paragraphs do not help. 


This scrambling of units repels rather than 
attracts. And why bold for every other line 
of text? 


~ Everything from a smart professional headline 
to the most involved combination of letters, shading mediums, 
and symbols is so easy when you use Artype sheets. Use them 
will know why Artype sheets have attained world 
wide popularity among artists, designers and draftsmen. Precisely 
printed on the underside of transparent self-adhering acetate 
sheets, they are easily applied directly to layouts or finished 
art. All Artype sheets are available in black or opaque white 
Ask your Authorized Artype Dealer for your free copy of the new 
80-page illustrated catalog . .. or write today for the name of 
your nearest dealer and a free sample. | Artype Incorporated 
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tributing in a small degree to driving 
advertisers into other forms of adver- 
tising. All play makes Jack a dull boy; 
all advertisements make a magazine a 
dull magazine. 

The wee bit of Scotch in us (ances- 
try, not whiskey) has led us to bring up 
the question of costs. Pages with three 
columns, all of different widths, are not 
put together as quickly as those of even 
columns. It takes time to style them up, 
to fit the amount of copy in the space 
allotted, to shift the machines from one 
measure to another. Type blown up to 
many times size calls for zinc etchings 
which cost money. Fooling around 
takes time, and time is valuable. Amer- 
icans seem to be blessed with an over- 
abundance of money. But will it last 
forever? 

The trend to mixing type and pic- 
tures in grotesque fashion is almost get- 
ting out of hand. An exclamation point 
in place of a cap I in the word BIG may 
be acceptable—anyone with any intelli- 
gence can make out what it savys—but 
when flowers begin to grow out of the 
handles of printers’ brayers, when 
words begin to zigzag around gals’ fan- 
nies, when the titles of stories are bro- 
ken into the stories themselves, some- 
times forcing part of a word on one 
side and part on the other, in type so 
jumbled up it has the appearance of a 
Chinese puzzle—then it is time to draw 
a halt. Type was just not made to be 
so used. 

We grant you these designers have 
more imagination than most type men 
showed in the first five centuries of ef- 
fort. Over-all designs are fresh and 
original. They are attractive. And cer- 
tainly more in step with what’s going 
on in other fields of creativeness. But 
sometimes they go too far. 

Take, for instance, the ad which has 
received so much attention recently— 
the one showing two convertibles with 
tops down headed in opposite direc- 
tions, one filled with sacks of groceries. 
the other empty, both driven by attrac- 
tive young housewives. The message, a 
single line telling how one of these gals 
ran into bargains at such and such a 
store, runs vertically between the two 
cars. An ingenious, eye-catching de- 
sign, worthy of all the awards it has 
won. But—the reader must turn the pa- 
per sideways to read the message. 
Then when in that position he has to 
read a line of copy so tightly spaced it 
looks like one great long word running 
up the page. 

This is just what we've been trying 
to get to. Why do designers, with at- 
tractive, attention-impelling ideas, ruin 
them by doing something juvenile like 
that? Yes, juvenile. Are they handicap- 
ping the reader deliberately or insult- 
ing him? Or simply feeding their own 
ego? 
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A bit of evidence: Not long ago my 
wife had to take half a dozen pills the 
night before going to the hospital for 
a series of x-rays. She was ill and her 
eyes were not functioning as well as 
they generally did. When she opened 
the package she was unable to read the 
directions and asked us for help. What 
did we find? Eight-point News Gothic 
Condensed (204J), 8-point leaded, and 
printed on gray paper in a medium 
blue ink! 

Why, for goodness sake, would any 
person, designer, typesetter, or lay per- 
son do such an assinine thing as that, 
knowing that any person having need 
to read the directions would be ill and 
would have need for every smidgin of 
readability possible? Was it done just 
to satisfy his yen for “effect”? Did he 
take the time for an analysis of the 
piece and determine the right appeal 
before he put pencil to paper? We're 
afraid he didn't. 

A study of the medal-winning ads 
and direct-mail pieces in all the shows, 
from the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts to the Society of Typographic Arts 
and across the nation, reveals that that 
is exactly what is being done. But— 
take a second look. Read the names of 
the judges and learn the work they do. 
Why, they are designers themselves or 
art directors—call them what you will— 
and in effect they are simply voting for 
themselves! 

Suppose, for the heck of it, that 
these same entries ‘could be taken to 
the public for judging—to newspaper 
boys, bankers, religious leaders, busi- 
ness men, truck drivers, grocery clerks 
—the people who buy the products fea- 
tured in the pieces. Ask them to make 
their selections, to choose the pieces 
which would influence them most. Cer- 
tainly the results would be far different 
from those reported. 

Another: Since the days of Guten- 
berg, printing design has walked hand 
in hand with architectural design. The 
many-flowered, involved ads of the 
Gay Nineties, the furbelows and the 
fancy borders—all these tie in with the 
bric-a-brac that grandfather insisted be 
put on his house. The clean beauty of 
Caslon and the chaste purity of Colo- 
nial buildings, log cabins and type 
that looked like lengths of wood ar- 
ranged to look like letters, these are 
combinations that have been a part of 
this country’s history and therefore fa- 
miliar to all. 

But is this “new” type of printing de- 
sign—we hesitate to use the word for it 
is anything but that—keeping pace 
with sleek, ranch-type homes and long, 
low, streamlined cars? Architects have 
done a lot of screwy things, but they 
haven't stooped so low as to plant flow- 
ers in chimneys. Or placed a tree so 
that it would grow out of a window. Or 


painted the fronts of houses in four or 
five colors. 

We have been asking questions— 
nothing conclusive, mind you—and feel 
that at this time the public as a whole 
doesn't give a hoot; all it wants is as 
much for its dollar as it can get. That 
soon, if it is continued, it will revolt by 
not buying. Once that happens, some- 
thing new will be forced. 

We feel, too, that we are in the 
throes of working out something new 
and interesting and lasting—that this is 
only a phase, a time of sloppy experi- 
mentation, that will soon lead to some- 
thing good. People are people, and san- 


ity is sanity. Eventually, a return to 
normalcy will be effected. Good things 
are not shunted aside, not for very long 
at a time, and the design of the past has 
been good. 

Surely those great masters of the 
past, these who built for us—Guten- 
berg, Caslon, Benjamin Franklin, even 
Bruce Rogers and D. B. Updike—are 
resting uneasily in their graves, view- 
ing with alarm what is going on. It is 
not difficult to picture someone like the 
meticulous, choleric John Baskerville, 
if he could be asked for an expression, 
saying: “Egad, sir, printing has gone to 
hell!” Has it? 


...WHEN A DEALER 
OFFERS HIM THE 


JUSTRITE 


LINE OF 


ENVELOPES 
FOR BANKS 


we do not sell consumers 


The fellow with a topnotch line of 
envelopes for banks these days is sitting 
pretty. He can practically have any 
banker saying, ‘I want to buy... 
please take my money.”’ Because banks 
today MUST have many kinds of enve- 
lopes for many purposes to function 
properly. That’s why dealers with 
Justrite envelopes are picking off nice 
profits. You never saw such a great 
line of envelopes for banks as Justrite 
offers . . . covers every need of any 
bank. Even includes two numbers for 
Drive-In Banking that are going over 
in a big way. If you haven’t yet staked 
a claim on this bank envelopes gold 
mine, better make your move right now. 


Send for samples and complete 
information, including prices... 
right away while you're thinking 
about it 


Direct to you— 


— 
1] SP 


De 


. and Pocketbook 


. DRIVE-IN TELLER POUCH 
2. DRIVE-IN TELLER POUCH with 
i deposit slip attached 
1 


3. BANKERS FLAP ENVELOPES 

4. NOTE-O-MATIC ENVELOPES 

5. BOND AND COLLATERAL 
ENVELOPES 

6. OPEN SIDE WALLETS 

7. PASS BOOK JACKETS 

+ 8. SAFETY DEPOSIT BOX 

KEYTAINERS 

9. BANK PAY ENVELOPES 

10. TAMPERPROOF ENVELOPES 

11. BANK COUPON ENVELOPES 

12. DEPOSIT RECEIPT CASES 

13. INSTALLMENT COLLECTION 
ENVELOPES 

14. CURRENCY GIFT ENVELOPES 

15. SAVINGS BOND ENVELOPES 


NORTHERN STATES ENVELOPE CO. 
300 East 4th St., 
JUSTRITE ENVELOPE MFG. CO. 
523 Stewart Ave. S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
NATIONAL JUSTRITE ENVELOPE CO. 
2220 West Beaver St., 


St. Paul, Minn. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Ways to a Banker's Heart 
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Three Modern JUSTRITE Factories 


Heidelberg Press Folder 


“Don't Lag Behind,” a 16-page folder 
which describes the 15x20%-inch Original 
Heidelberg two-color, litho-letterpress, 
has been published by Heidelberg East- 
ern, Inc., 73-45 Woodhaven Blvd., Glen- 
dale 27, N.Y. The press combines the litho 
and letterpress, rotary and flat-bed proc- 
esses in one unit. 


Multilith Offset Data 


“New Dimensions in Duplicating,” an 
eight-page, illustrated brochure describ- 
ing the Multilith offset duplicator, has 
been published by the Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp. of 1200 Babbitt Rd., 
Cleveland 17, Ohio. Various operational 
features of the unit are detailed. 


idea Guide From GBC 

General Binding Corp., 1101 Skokie 
Hwy., Northbrook, IIL, has published the 
“Idea Guide,” which outlines the advan- 
tages of the firm’s business machines. Em- 
phasized is GBC’s plastic binding system 
for company catalogs, manuals, sales pre- 
sentation materials, etc. 


Natural Color Lithography 


How to obtain natural color lithography 
at moderate cost is discussed in an illus- 
trated catalog available from World Color, 
Inc., Box 697, Ormond Beach, Fla. It de- 
scribes automated triple masking methods 
for making four-color process separations, 
screened positives and negatives, plates, 
inks, progressive press proofs, etc. 


LOAD 
Lift the glass, position = 
the negative and plate. 


FLIP 
Close the glass frame. = 
Pull the release knob Fee 
and flip the vacuum 
frame over. 


nuAre >. 


PLATE MAKER 


flip-top platemakers incorporate the first new 
concept in platemaking in years. In one com- 
pact unit you have the vacuum frame, controls, 
arc reflector and lamp. In three fast, simple 
steps the plate is mene and exposed. 


ual settings and steabnte. Once the timer 
is set for the desired exposure, the arc strikes 
itself and continues to burn until the time 
interval elapses. The powerful carbon arc 
assures short, efficient exposures — razor 
sharp line and half tone areas. 
nuArc equipment is backed by nuArc and a 
nationwide dealer organization, 
*Send for the latest 
“flip-top” Bulletin A-500 | 


LIGHT TABLES 


base with the reflector. 


THE MODERN WAY 
TO MAKE PLATES 


VACUUM FRAME ON TOP— 
CARBON ARC LAMP 
ENCLOSED IN BASE 


Set the timer. Automat- 
ically controlled carbon 
arc lamp is built into the 


31:36 


MODEL FT-40 


MODELS FT-32, FT-40 AND FT-52 ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE WITH AUTOMATIC OR MOTOR DRIVEN 
ARC LAMP. 


COMPANY, INC. 
Genera! Office and Factory: 4110 W. Grand Ave. * Chicago 51, Ill. 
Sales and Service: New York © Los Angeles 


Feoture: chrome plated 


Bulletin A217. 
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new literature 


Those interested in literature described are asked 
to write direct to the company listed in the item. 
New Literature copy must reach the editor by the 
15th of the month preceding magazine's issue date. 


“What’s New” Shows 23 
Foundry Type Faces 


“What's New,” two folders showing 23 
foundry types for hand-set composition 
and seven new machine faces, has been 
issued by the Composing Room, Inc., 130 
W. 46th St., New York 36. The latter in- 
clude Palatino, Primer, and Akzidenz 
Grotesk. 

Among the new foundry designs are 
Craw Modern, Consort, Egizio, Micro- 
gramma, Mistral, Standard Italic, Roman 
Compressed No. 3, and Times Roman in 
display sizes. 


“Specialty Sample Book” 


Appleton Coated Paper Co., Appleton, 
Wis., has published its “Specialty Sample 
Book,” which contains descriptions and 
samples of special types of its coated pa- 
per grades. Bound in a hard-cover loose- 
leaf binder, copies of the book are being 
forwarded to Appleton dealers. 


“Paper and Web Offset 
Printing” by Oxford 

“Paper and Web Offset Printing,” a 40- 
page, illustrated manual, has been pub- 
lished by the Oxford Paper Co., 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17. 

Compiled from various industry sources, 
the manual contains such topics as the 
web offset process, the ultimate web offset 
paper, paper and ink problems, blistering, 


etc. 


Web offset, its problems and future, is 
discussed in a 40-page, illustrated manual 
from Oxford Paper Co., New York City. 


Kodak Estar Base Films 


Converting from Kodak continuous-tone 
films on polystyrene base to emulsions on 
Estar base and plates is explained in Q 
Sheet 108 published by the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N.Y. Five sepa- 
rate sets of tables are contained in the 
pamphlet, four of them dealing with the 
main masking techniques—camera-back, 
transparency, two-stage, and positive. The 
fifth table deals with suggested develop- 
ment conditions for plates. 


> 

EXPOSE 

nuArc 

ion. Ship set-up, 
Be ouly to 42 x 62. Send for i a 


The Beckett Color Selector can help de- 
termine the compatibility of various colors 
of ink and paper. 


Beckett Paper Co. Has 
Ink, Paper Color Selector 

The Beckett Color Selector, a 6x9-inch 
portfolio containing 14 different colors of 
Beckett paper, has been compiled by the 
Beckett Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. It has 
been prepared as a visual aid in the use of 
colored ink with colored paper. 

Seven acetate sheets, printed with iden- 
tical copy in seven colors of ink, may be 
matched against the 14 colored paper 
swatches to determine color compatibility 
of various inks and paper. Included in the 
copy are a halftone, two paragraphs of 
type with one in reverse, and four tint 
blocks in varying screens. 


Dahigren Dampening System 


Details on the Dahlgren lithographic 
dampening system have been published in 
a fold-out direct-mail piece by the Dahl- 
gren Manufacturing Co., Inc. of 3004 
Indiana St., Dallas 26. It lists the advan- 
tages of the system and shows  photo- 
graphs of installations on various types of 
presses. 


Cheshire Labeling Unit 


Cheshire, Inc., 1644 N. Honore St., Chi- 
cago 22, has published a folder describing 
its rotary-head Model C labeling machine. 
The unit will label printed pieces from 
3x5 to 15x17 inches at speeds of 5,000 to 
16,000 pieces per hour. 


Wausau Index Bristol 


Wausau Paper Mills Co., Brokaw, Wis., 
has published a sample and specification 


Samples of Wausau’s Index Bristol are 
available in a booklet recently published 
by the paper firm. 


booklet on its complete line of Wausau In- 
dex bristol printing papers. The papers are 
made in white and five colors and are 
available in standard sheet sizes and three 
weights. 
Job-N-Velope Information 
Job-N-Velope production aids, devel- 
oped for job-in-work control in printing 
shops, are described in a folder available 
from the Job-N-Velope Co., 154 Nassau 
St., New York 38. The Job-N-Velope keeps 
all data on each job in one folder to which 
is attached the job ticket. 


Firmin Didot Type Face 
The Firmin Didot type face, now avail- 
able on American point body, is shown in 


a brochure published by Amsterdam Con- 
tinental Types and Graphic Equipment, 
Inc., 276 Park Ave., S., New York 10. 

Recreated from Didot’s drawings and 
books, the face has been cast in roman, 
bold, and italic in sizes from 8- to 60- 
point. 


Spot Carboner Newsletter 


The spring issue of Spot Carboner news- 
letter has been published for printers and 
forms producers by Spot Carbon Products, 
Inc., 54 Lafayette St., New York 13, N.Y. 
Also available from the firm is a portfolio 
containing electronically produced, hot 
wax, spot carbonized forms; magnetic ink 
printed forms, and descriptive charts de- 
signed to help the printer. 


* 
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YES, JUST ASK FOR IT! . 
You'll get the most complete guide to efficient 
and effective use of gummed paper yet devised. Team it with 
Brown-Bridge flat-as-a-pancake gummed papers for meeting every 
label printing need. Write for book P-361 


THE BROWN-BRIDGE MILLS, INC., TROY, OHIO 
NEW YORK, 6 E. 45th St. © PHILADELPHIA, 215 Ford Road, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. © CHICAGO, 608 S. Dear- 
born © ST. LOUIS, 4378 Lindell Blvd. © FT. WORTH, 2416 Cullen St. © SAN FRANCISCO, 420 Market St. 
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1DEA NO. 193 


P.O.P. for Pop 


Impulse purchases were the target 
of Marketing Director Walter Sala 
and Adv. Prod. Mgr. T. Harty of 
Crush International. Inc. when 
they created these colorful foil 
strips to spark vending machine 
sales. They assigned Chicago silk- 
screeners Thad hKuczek. Sr. and 
Thad Kuezek. Jr. of the Para- 
mount Co. to screen the bright 
enamel colors onto .002 bare metal 
foil and die cut a tab edge for back- 
ing peel away. Kleen-Stik peel-and- 
press foil made the signs instantly 
applicable to vending machine sur- 
faces without fuss, muss or bother. 
Sign colors were matched to flavors 
(orange for Orange Crush, purple 
for Grape and yellow for Grape- 
fruit) for quick identification of the 
product. 


Two-Way Profit Producer 


IDEA NO. 194 


A unique idea for a double duty 
self-mailer led Personal Products 
Company's Production Manager 
Walt Talan to use Kleen-Stik’s fa- 
mous two-sided Dubl-Stik. When 
the company wanted to send a 70¢ 
refund to tryers of their “Jonny” 
Mop, coins were simply laid on an 
adhesive strip and the top half of 
the mailer was pressed over the 
coins. Thus, the mailer was sealed 
and coins secured in one easy oper- 
ation. The mailing piece was 
printed offset by l niman Printers 
of New Brunswick, N.J. under the 
direction of Joseph Ll niman. Ap- 
plication of the tape to the mailer 
was supervised by Joseph haye 
of **K”™” Service in Newark. 


Single-duty. double-duty 
or more—you'll find all the 
answers to your trickiest 
display problems in versatile 
Kleen-Stik ... just ask your 
favorite printer. lithograph- 
er or silk-screener ... or 
write direct. 
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MOs T VERSAT I 


WORLOD’S 


PRODUCTS, INC. 
7300 West Wilson Avenve 
Chicago 31, Mlinois 


Devoted to timely items concerning men associ- 
ated with the graphic arts industry. Copy must 
reach the editor by 15th of the month preceding 
issue date. 


Bernard Barish and Paul Breslow have 
been named New York City and Clifton, 
N.J., sales managers, respectively, for the 
Watts Business Forms division of Alfred 
Allen Watts Co., Inc. 


Paul Breslow Bernard Barish 

Thomas A. Hammer, Jr., has been 
elected treasurer of the Mead Corp., Day- 
ton, Ohio, succeeding George Robinson 
who has retired from the firm. Other re- 
cent Mead personnel appointments in- 
clude R. A. Bissmeyer and E. C. Becker 
as corporate coordinator of purchasing 
and corporate purchasing agent, respec- 
tively, and Russell E. Vannatta, plant 
manager of Mead’s Cincinnati division for 
the past eight years, as division manager. 

Joseph F. Kiningham has been elected 
a vice-president of Watts Business Forms 
division of the Alfred Allen Watts Co., 
Inc., Clifton, N.J. 


J. F. Kiningham 


Dr. Cramblet 


Dr. Wilbur H. Cramblet, president of 
the Christian Board of Publication of St. 
Louis, has been elected to the board of 
directors of Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

V. Dean Freese has been appointed a 
district representative for the Frye Manu- 
facturing Co., Des Moines, Ia. He will be 
succeeded as Des Moines sales service 
manager by Frank W. Mills. 

Ben Sykes has been named St. Louis 
branch sales representative for Ennis Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc., Ennis, Tex. 
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Emery E. Nelson has joined the Dewey 
and Almy Chemical division of W. R. 
Grace & Co., Cambridge, Mass., as west- 
ern sales representative for its general 
printing products department. 

Joseph A. Harper, general manager of 
the Dallas Statler-Hilton Hotel, has been 
elected te the board of directors of Ennis 
Business Forms, Inc., Ennis, Texas. 

R. O. Jacobus, W. M. Simpson, and F. 
A. Kahrs have been named assistant vice- 
presidents, and E. F. Corrigan sales pro- 
motion manager of the Muirson Label 
Co., San Jose, Calif. 

James De Poy and Alvin Yanow have 
joined the sales staff of Anderson, Ritchie 
& Simon, Los Angeles. 

John W. Wolcott has been appointed 
general manager of the Disston division 
of the H. K. Porter Co., Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Arthur W. Hunter has been appointed 
assistant production director of TV Guide 
magazine, Radnor, Pa. 

Earl G. Keezer has been elected treas- 
urer of the Wrenn Paper Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, a subsidiary of the Mead Corp. 

James H. Sauer has been appointed 
sales administration manager for the Goss 
Co., Chicago, a division of Miehle-Goss- 
Dexter, Inc. 

Alfred T. Craft has been named vice- 
president of the business machines divi- 
sion of Bell & Howell, Chicago. He was 
formerly president of the Russell Ernest 
Baum division and the Liberty Folder Co., 
which have been acquired by Bell & 


Howell. 


W. J. Boman 


Alfred T. Craft 


William J. Boman has been elected a 
vice-president of Einson-Freeman, Long 
Island, N.Y., lithographic firm. 

William L. Brian has rejoined the Far- 
rington Manufacturing Co., as executive 
vice-president of its subsidiary, Farring- 
ton Business Machines Corp., New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 

George Haley has been appointed to the 
Chatham, Va., sales department of Ennis 
Business Forms, Inc., Ennis, Texas. 

Oran C. Lacewell, Donald W. Ward, 
William E. Wade, and Thomas L. Hun- 
kins have been appointed Dallas, Minne- 
apolis, Cleveland, and St. Louis branch 
sales representatives, respectively, for the 
American Type Founders Co., Inc., Eliza- 
beth, N.J. 

Henry O. Chapman, Jr., has joined the 
Miehle Co., Chicago, a division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc., as a sales representa- 
tive in the New York City area. 

John D. Wagner has been appointed 
graphic arts and technical representative 
for the Gevaert Co. of America, Inc. He 
has been assigned to the Utah and west- 
ern Colorado territory. 
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J.C. Sowers S. B. Plaskett 


Samuel B. Plaskett has been elected 
vice-president of photoengraving opera- 
tions, John C. Sowers, vice-president of 
lithoplate operations, and Miss Margaret 
Cochran, assistant secretary for the 
Wayne Colorplate Co. of Ohio, Dayton. 

Martin J. Paul and R. C. Niehaus have 
been named lithographic supplies product 
manager and General Printing Ink divi- 
sion sales representative, respectively, for 
the Sun Chemical Corp., New York City. 
Mr. Paul will be located in Los Angeles 
and Mr. Niehaus in Cincinnati. 

Philip L. Hovey has been elected vice- 
president of operations for the Oxford Pa- 
per Co., New York City, succeeding Don- 
ald Appleton who is retiring from the firm. 

Ernest L. Schimmel has been appointed 
overseas marketing manager for Bell & 
Howell’s business machines division and 
a vice-president of thr firm’s international 
division. 

Paul A. McPhee has been named direc- 
tor of research and development of Rob- 
ertson Photo-mechanix, Inc., Chicago. 

Helen M. Winters, vice-president and 
general manager of the Graphic Arts 
Employment Service, Inc., Cincinnati, has 
been elected to the posts of trustee and 
secretary of the Ohio Private Employment 
Service Association. 

William Morgan has been appointed 
director of advertising and sales promo- 
tion for Consolidated Watland Brothers 
Co., Chicago supplier of graphic arts 
photographic equipment. 

Kenneth R. Kort has joined the sales 
staff of Harold M. Pitman Co., Chicago. 

Louis Rampp has been appointed ex- 
ecutive vice-president of Quartz Radia- 
tion Corp., Newark, N.J. 

Clyde T. Marshall has been named ex- 
ecutive vice-president for Baltimore Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc., Baltimore. Other of the 
company’s recent appointments include S. 
Chaplin Davis as senior vice-president 
and controller, Charles D. Wood as man- 
ager of the finance and administration di- 
vision, and Paul O. Wilson, manager of 
the manufacturing division. 


Charles D. Wood C.T. Marshall 


New, low-cost Magnetic Inkscope 
helps eliminate guesswork 
on MICR jobs! 


This new, simplified, low-cost AO Magnetic Inkscope provides 
extremely accurate readings of E13B characters for effective printing 


evaluation tests. 


Give your production group this precise method of visual quality 
control. The AO Magnetic Inkscope permits checking while the job 
is still on the press. Check for skew, spacing, alignment, uniformity 
of ink film, extraneous ink, front and back, character dimension. 


FIXED RETICLE — The reticle is permanently fixed in the eye-piece. 
You position only the printed material ...no danger of ink pick-up, 
redeposition or smudging. Write or use handy coupon for complete 


information. 


Dept. 1275 
O Please forward full information on the New 
AO Magnetic Inkscope by return mail. 
Have my AO Sales Representative call. 


American Optical 


COMPANY 
Name _ 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION, BUFFALO 15, NEW YORK 


Address 


Zone State 
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IN CANADA write — American Optical Company Canada Ltd., Box 40, Terminal A, Toronto, Ontario 
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SMALL FRYE 


‘AS NEARASI , 
CAN MAKE OUT HES 
SELLING EXECUTIVE 
GIFTS OF GREEN CHEESE 


Frye One-Time carbon papers 
for the forms printer are ready 
for FAST delivery in—Roll, Proc- 
essed, Spot and Flat Sheet car- 
bons .. . Write for new price and 
product information cetalog. 


For the Best Business Impression 
Always Specify FRYE 
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(Concluded from page 49) 


How Research Can Improve 


Letterpress Plates and Presses 


larger box houses. Perhaps this is one 
of the reasons why interest in synthet- 
ics and plastics is growing. Increased 
use of the Bista and Color Line plates, 
which require no hand finishing, may 
change this picture somewhat. 

In many areas, the use of the pre- 
curved powderless etched magnesium 
originals is widespread on our two-col- 
or presses. The techniques of extruding 
and forming developed by Brooks and 
Perkins have resulted in a ready source 
for extremely accurate precurved seg- 
ments. These magnesium plates seem 
to mold well and of course as originals 
on the press, they are excellent. They 
conform to the cylinder with little or 
no spring-back, and they hold their 
bevel under the hooks. Although there 
is a favorable weight reduction here, 
the ductile factor almost demands that 
all makeready be spotted in the pack- 
ing, especially in the plate thickness of 
0.172 to 0.174, where underlays have 
little effect on individual portions of 
the plate. Although the prints are sharp 
and have snap, the combination line 
and halftone plates often require ex- 
pert staging if they are to be powder- 
less etched. 

I understand that the new Dow one- 
bite bath is still undergoing field test- 
ing. This new development will bear 
watching, and perhaps its success will 
help to bring the cost of this plate 
down a bit. 

The use of precurved zinc segments 
is still in the experimental stage due to 
a problem in curving metallurgy. So far 
only three companies have come up 
with a satisfactory curved zinc original, 
but one firm has informed us that some 
of its curved segments are ready for 
testing. 

We feel that perhaps soon this type 
of curved plate will begin to achieve 
some prominence in the field. The cost 
structure should be favorable and of 
course, the chemistry for one-bite pow- 
derless etching of zinc combination 
plates is well known commercially. 

We suspect that the use of zinc may 
be the basis for the bimetal or lami- 
nated original plate of the future. A 
base metal saddle of aluminum or mag- 
nesium fused to a surface layer of zinc, 
or even copper, should perform very 
well on the press. 

Some of our two-color press users 
have had good success with the pre- 
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curved and flat Dycril plate, but per- 
haps the most frequent application 
found here so far is the use of the Dy- 
cril for our wrap-around cylinder. 

As far as our company is concerned, 
there seems to have been some parallel 
research both here and abroad. 

Our engineers were aware of the 
possibilities of this plate at the time our 
two-color presses were introduced, but 
in this country we believe the greatest 
interest was aroused by Marathon, 
Harris-Seybold, and others. 


Training—A Need 
In Lithography 


(Concluded from page 59) 

agement book or a lecture. Then a brief 
discussion will follow, and perhaps 
some good suggestions will be made. 
This should take from 30 to 40 min- 
utes. After that, some of the plant 
problems may be brought up by the 
group or the chairman. 

Key personnel should be encouraged 
to keep small notebooks with them at 
all times. Notes should be made by 
each man on any point that does not 
need immediate attention but which 
should be discussed with the man high- 
er up. Some of the notes concern sub- 
jects to be taken up at meetings. Some 
concern things to be discussed with 
certain persons. 

Timing is important. If a manager 
has something to discuss with one of 
his foremen, he should not do it when 
the foreman is up to his neck in an en- 
tirely different problem. He should ask 
the foreman to come to his desk when 
he can free himself of pressing duties. 
The same holds true all the way up the 
line. Notebooks will keep subjects 
fresh until the right time arrives to dis- 
cuss them. 

Every discussion on every level is 
educational. By discussion we mean 
talking over methods of solving or 
avoiding problems. When men get into 
a planned discussion, whether it be a 
five-minute talk between foreman and 
manager or an hour-long meeting of 
key men, each refers to his notebook 
to refresh his memory on the points he 
wants to bring up. 

Training and self education must go 
on all the time. And good management 
sees to it that everything in its power 
is done to keep it going. 
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‘METALCOTE ff 
‘DEXTER id 
(Cleveland) 
FOLDERS 

for those hard-to-handle jobs 

| Another 
DEXTER | 


NEW MINIATURE 


NUMBERS 
CHECKS and 
DOCUMENTS 


The New Wetter Miniature measures 
only ¥%" (45 points) wide! It’s ideal 
for numbering those jobs where form 
space is at a premium... like the 

new checks and documents imprinted 
with electronically read codes that are 
coming into wider and wider use. 


The rugged Wetter Miniature was 
specifically designed for continuous high 
volume production. Its one-piece 

solid steel frame and “T” slotted bottom 
plate were engineered to withstand 

the steady hammering of high press 
speeds...to give continuing accuracy 
and clean, sharp impressions of 

every number, every time...for years! 


Write for your data sheet on the new 
Wetter Miniature. 


@ 1497 


More holes per base 
More hold per plate 


Permanent plate anchorage...that’s what you 
want, and get with Blatchford Base. 


Blatchford’s unique honeycomb design has 864 
holes per square foot... permits you to mount 
plates of any size and shape more quickly, accu- 
rately and firmly. You have ample anchorage for 
every part of every plate. Uniform plate support 
reduces the chance of slippage and uneven wear. 


Blatchford’s carefully engineered pattern of 
“one-line” and “two-line” holes makes it easy to 
spot plates quickly. The versatile Blatchford Catch 
gives you the utmost in registration speed and 
flexibility. Moreover, the action of the Catch is 
positive... it will not wobble or work loose. 


The Blatchford plate mounting system 
is often the only one that can handle out-of-the- 
ordinary jobs in all categories—carton, label, 


book and job. 


Find out how Blatchford Base, in magnesium or 
standard metal, can help your plant turn out top- 
quality printing at top-dollar profit. An informative 
booklet is available. Write today to nearest office. 

Blatchford Base Department 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


ATLANTA 9: 451 Bishop St., N. W.; BOSTON 6: 800 Albany 
ST.; BROOKLYN 1: 25 Lafayette St.; CHICAGO 80: 900 W. 18th 
St.; CINCINNATI 3: 659 Freeman Ave.; CLEVELAND 13: 1776 
Columbus Rd.; DALLAS 16: 1000 Sargent Rd.; ST. LOUIS 1: 722 
Chestnut St.; PACIFIC COAST: Morris P. Kirk & Son, Inc., 2700 
S. Indiana St., LOS ANGELES 23. 


Blatchford Base 


The Original Honeycomb” Plate Mounting 
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Weller NUMBERING MACHINE CO. | 
a DIV. OF NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY PS a 
BOX 400, HAWTHORNE, N.J. \ 
ONLY UNION-MADE NUMBERING MACHINE IN U.S.A. 
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3 
substitution can affect the appearance of the 


Starts with the first prece of type set € 
. completed piece of printing. The finest press- 
: work is only a medium hg is composition it COLOR PLATE 
; displays. COMPANY 
Our sorts system will supply you with the 
LITHOGRAPHIC 


type you need to keep your cases always Adee 
ready to avoid substitutions. COLOR SEPARATIONS | 
PLATES and POSITIVES 


ROTOGRAVURE 


COLOR SEPARATIONS 
POSITIVES and CYLINDERS 


When the display face is decided upon—any 


Sorts order blanks are available for your use. 
A check mark is all that is needed to refill 
your cases to a balanced quantity of letters. 


Planned case sorting goes hand in hand with 


planned typography. OFFICES tor Exacr Listings 
MILWAUKEE, WIS.+* CHICAGO, ILL. 


15-17 S. FREDERICK ST. DETROIT, MICH.* BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 
YORK. N.Y.* DENVER, COLO. 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND | ALHAMBRA;CALIF 


NEW, hack 


UTILITY STOCK TRUCK 


REMOVABLE SHELVES— Two snelves— 21" x 26". Ex- 
tended and tilted for practical handling of all loads. 
BIG WHEELS! MOVES EASILY! Big 5’ diameter 
rubber-tired wheels permit easy movement over 
rough spots—even when fully loaded. 

STURDY ROD AND PIPE CONSTRUCTION— 
Securely welded for heavy duty use. Built for years 
of service. 

TWO LOCKING WHEELS—'Porking Brakes’ on two 
wheels permit loading and storage on ramps. 
Shipped KD. Easily Assembled. 

WAMEDIATE DELIVERY. For price and details write: 


VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 


General Offices, Research Laboratory, Demonstration Room & Factory 


3601 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. Phone: ROgers Park 1-2100 


Eastern Sales and Service 


205 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. Phone: BRyant 9-6270 


Western Sales and Service 


3156 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Phone: DUnkirk 8-9931 
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BUYERS’ GUIDE 


Classified listings of equipment and supplies, professional 
and employment services, and other opportunities 


RATES: Ordinary classified, $1.50 a line 
per insertion (figure 38 characters per 
line); minimum $4.50. Used monthly, $45 
a year for 3 lines; $15 for each additional 
line. Situation wanted, $1.15 a line, mini- 
mum $3.45. 


Display classified sold by column inch 
with discounts for larger space and three 
or more insertions. Sample rates: One inch 
used one time, $27, used 12 times, $22 per 
insertion. Two or four inches used one 
time, $25 per inch. Full rate schedule on 
request. Please send payment with order. 


Copy must be received at 79 W. Monroe 
St., Chicago 3, Ill., by the 18th of the 
month preceding date of publication. 


ADHESIVES 


CARB-N-SET Penetrating Glues—are 
used from coast to coast to pad one time 
carbon, NCR, Spot Carbon, other Forms. 
Ready-to-use. CARB-N-SET FORMS, 
P.O. Box 8, Roosevelt Sta., Dayton 17, O. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

MEDIUM SIZE MODERN Printing 
Plant. Excellent outlet for American 
Firm. P.O. Box 1103, Fredericton, N.B. 
Canada 


CALENDARS AND NOVELTIES 

CALENDARS - NOVELTIES - WHOLE - 
SALE. Your Printing Customers Buy 
Them. Easy To Sell With Our Samples. 
Fleming, Dept. S, 6535 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago 37, Tl. 


CARBONIZING 


CARBONIZING 


.... for the trade. The most 
satisfactory process for checks, 
gummed or plain labels, forms, 
receipts, etc. Permanent and 
clean. Hot wax carbonized on 
your own stock .. . any kind 
of paper. Write or phone for 


free estimates and samples. 


HOT SPOT CARBONIZING CORP. 
1500 North Halsted Street 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


“Telephone M\chigan 2-1300 


DRYERS, WEB 


HIGH-SPEED 
ECONOMICAL 


Letterpress- OFFSET- Gravure 


Offen has developed many exclusive pat- 
ented features for high-speed, economical 
drying... for 30 years we have designed 
and manufactured dryers for all types of 
presses. We are fully equipped for prompt 
service, from coast to coast. 


B. OFFEN & CO. 


Dryer Specialists for Over 30 Years 
29 East Madison St. © Chicago 2, Illinois 
Phone: FI 6-2575 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE 


WILTON RE-ORGANIZATION 
Prime Equipment, priced right! 
Brochure on Request 


MIEHLE 36 Offset (1956) 
MIEHLE Vertical automatics 
NYGREN-DAHLY 5 spindle drill 
LAWSON 46” cutter, electronic 
spacer, air table, like new 
From Other Sources: 
HARRIS LTR 72” Two Color 
MILLER M.A.N. IV 30x42” (1956) 
HARRIS LUH 14x20 (1956) 
HARRIS LTN 22x34 (1949) 
ATF Big Chief 29 post-war 
3 SEYBOLD 50” cutters 


TYPE & PRESS of Illinois, Inc. 


3312 North Ravenswood, Chicago 


Non-Ye 
620/20‘ overrrint varnisu 
A 4 for tough, brilliant finishes. 

\ “You can SEE the difference.” 
> 1 Ib. can $2.20 Send for Price List 


CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
1719N. Damen Ave. Chicago 47, Illinois 
Mfrs. of Trik, Glazcote, 33 & 0-33 Ink Conditioners 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES FOR SALE (Cont.) 


TOUGH TEMPER DIES 
€ 


Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 


J. A. RICHARDS CO., KALAMAZOO, Mich. 


EQUIPMENT WANTED 


1950 ATF WEBENDORFER Collator, 
six printed rolls; 5 carbon rolls. Good 
condition. Adams Bros. Salesbook Co., 
Box 91, Topeka, Kansas. 


MONOTYPE MATRICES 20th Century 
Series with Operating Equipment. Bond 
Press—71 Elm Street—Hartford, Conn. 


FURNACES, REMELT 


Save Time... Labor... Space 


REMELT 
FURNACE 


melts more 

metal in half 

the time. 
Write for 
complete 

information 

N Dept. IP 


ROME, N. Y. 


NO 


GAUGE PINS 


Insist on Megill’s 
Remember. Only Megill Makes 
Spring Tongue® Gauge Pins 
MEGILL’S PATENT 


$1.80 doz. with extra Tongues 


Sold by Printers Supply Dealers. 
THE 


EDWARD L. MEGILL CO. 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROCKLYN 38, N.Y. 


Printing Types and How to Use Them. 
By Stanley C. Hlasta. $7.85. Information on 
126 type faces most commonly used in books, 
magazines and advertising. Two parts: Book 
and Magazine Faces and Advertising and Dis- 
play Faces. Send check or money order to 
Book Dept., The Inland and American PRINTER 
~~ 79 W. Monroe, Chicago 


aK 
| 
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RICHARDS 
ae 
PRINTING 5 Baste PRINTER 
RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
5 


HELP WANTED 


LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent— 

Offset-Letterpress OHIO 
Estimator— 

Offset-Letterpress OHIO 7,500 - $ 9,000 
Superintendent— 

Metal Decorating MIDWEST § 9,000 - $11,000 
F oreman—Bindery— 

Labels MIDWEST 
Bindery Superirtendent— 

Edition NEW YORK CITY $10,000 - $20,000 


Sales Manager— 

Labels & Cartons EAST $15,000 - $20,000 

WANTED: Cameramen, platemakers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositors, proofreaders, 
monotype, folder operators, bindery- 
men, offset pressmen. 


GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, INC. 
Helen M. Winters, Manager 

Dept. 1D-6, 307 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

List Your Confidential Application With Us. 


te $ 9,000 


to $10,000 


FAIRCHILD COLOR KING 
PRINTING PRESS SALES 


Excellent opportunity for experienced Salesmen 
or men who would like to sell and know they 
can—to sell the NEW FAIRCHILD COLOR 
KING WEB OFFSET PRINTING PRESS to News- 
papers ond Commercial Printers. 


Press or equipment sales, lithographic bock- 
ground, web, or sheet offset experience or 
tomiliority desirable, but not essential. Free 
to travel. Training progrom, car, expenses, 
liberal employee benefits. Write to E. P. 
Tracht, Monager, Marketing and Sales, 
Fairchild Graphic Equipment, Fairchild 
Drive, Plainview, N. Y. giving experience, 
personal background, salary requirements and 
references. 


CONTROLLER 

for a large printing concern located in North- 
west Illinois. Printing industry experience is 
desirable but not essential. Degree or C.P.A. 
preferred; heavy accounting experience and 
knowledge of treasurer responsibilities; age 
35 to 50. Salory $9000 to $12000 commen- 
surate with experience. Start August 15, 1961. 
Submit detailed written resume and recent 
photograph to 

Conner, Ash G Company, 1221 
Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Locust 


PRESSES, IMPRINTING 


IMPRINTING 


FOR SPECIALTY JOB LINES 


GREETING CARDS 
ADV. LITERATURE 
TABULATING CARDS 
BANK STATIONERY 
CARTONS + ENVELOPES 
What's your line? 
INVESTIGATE + Write for literoture 


BA 7-1466 


52 DUANE ST. NEW YORK 7 


RUBBER FOR PRINTING 


HILL RUBBER CO., inc 


BEST IN RUBBER—BEST IN SERVICE 
2728 Elston Ave. * Chicago 47, Illinois 
2720 Church St. © East Point, Georgia 
731 Commonwealth Ave. * Massillon, Ohio 
3510G tt St. ¢ Houston 25, Texas 
26800 Eldridge Ave. * Hayward, California 

UNVULCANIZED GUMS 
ENGRAVERS’ RUBBER 
PLATE BACKING (cured & uncured) 
CEMENTS (for all purposes) 
FABRICS (for all printing) 
BOX-DIE MOUNTING MATERIAL 
SPONGE RUBBER Molded and Sheet 
COMPLETE STOCKS 

(under temperature contro!) 


Samples & Prices on Request 
“SERVICE IS OUR BUSINESS” 


SALES AIDS 


“It Sells printing!” 


@ Use “The Notebook of a Printer.’’ It’s the best 
printer's house-organ you can get because it 
sells printing. Your name designed into it. Smart, 
low cost. Sales copy wins natl. award. ASK. 
Maybe your city and area is open. “It brings in 

“Prospects call “It makes money”’ 


FIGHT CANCER WITH A CHECK 


INSTRUCTIONS 
Linotype-Intertype Instruction 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan 6, Ohio 


MATS, LINO, LUDLOW, MONO 


LINOTYPE, LUDLOW AND MONOTYPE 
mats. Save 25% to 70%. Send for lists. 
Midwest Matrix & Machinery Mart, Inc., 
633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Il. 


PLASTIC & RUBBER PLATES 


PLATES 


for printing with 


BASE 


Ti-Pi No. 11 MZ — R-P 

NY (Resilient Plastic) on zinc 
backing, is the ideal tint 
plate for all patent base printing. Eas- 
ily cut to size needs no bevelling. 


Write today for samples, literature and name 
of nearest dealer and rubber engraver. 


~COMPANY 
1000 BROADWAY 
KANSAS CITY 5, MO. 


... Clients +" Send for facts: The ARBOGUST 
ces Adv., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Illinois. 


MAILING PIECES FOR THE PRINTER 
Wayside Press, Interurban Bldg. 
Dallas, Texas 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


NEED MANAGEMENT HELP? Ex- 
perienced all depts., offset, letterpress, 
including gen. mgr. Extensive business 
experience with national company. 
Presently foreman. Seek challenging 
job, 5 fig. bracket, with incentive. 40 
yrs. old, 24 in graphic arts. Some col- 
lege, engineering training. Avail. July 
1. Box R-69, Inland & Am. Printer & 
Lithog., 79 W. Monroe, Chicago 3, IIL. 


WANTED:—Progressive firm in need of 
Gen'l Mer., Superintendent, Production 
Mer., or like level executive position. 
25 yrs. experience in sheet and rotary 
letterpress and web offset. Extensive 
knowledge specialty and business forms 
printing. Box R-70 Inland & Am. 
Printer & Lithog., 79 W. Monroe, Chi- 
cago 3, Ill. 


Looking for Practical, 
Time-Saving Shortcuts? 
IAPL lists plenty in every issue. See 
for yourself. Subscribe today. 


Inland & American Printer & Lithographer 
79 W. Monroe St. Chicago 3, Ill. 


STATIC ELIMINATORS 
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TICKETS 

TICKETS—Roll, Machine Folded for 
Amusements. Work Tickets, Reserved 
Seat, Strip, Merchants Trade Day, ete. 
Stock roll tickets, Daly Ticket Company, 
Collinsville, Illinois. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARDS 
Any letterpress printer can do emboss- 
ing on either platen or cylinder presses 
with these boards. Full instructions. 
534 x 912 inches $2.00 a dozen 
3M x 113 inches $3.75 a dozen 
19 inches $7.25 12 dozen 


Send check or money order to Book Dept. 


The Inland and American Printer and 
Lithographer 79 W. Monroe, Chicago 3 


TYPE & TYPE FOUNDERS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


CEN TAUR 


...and many other fine, useful types. 
Send for prices and specimens of al] 
Foundry Types. 
MACKENZIE & HARRIS, INC. 


659 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 7, CALIFORNIA 


ANNING FOR BEI 
IMPOSITION 


The Industry's FIRST COMPREHENSIVE 


HANDBOOK 


On Planning and Imposition 


Written by printers for printers, 
PLANNING FOR BETTER IMPOSITION 
is packed with planning tips, oper- 
ating procedures, hints and tricks 
taken from years of experience in 
commercial printing. 


Designed as a manual for all con- 
cerned with planning printing at 
any stage, the book also breaks 
down the complex science of im- 
position into clear, concise terms 
readily understandable to the print- 
ing “layman.” 

144 profusely illustrated pages— 
incl. 96 pages of imposition layouts. 
Price: $10.00 a copy postpaid. 
Send check or money order to Book Dept. 


The Inland and American 


PRINTER and LITHOGRAPHER 
79 W. Monroe, Chicago 3, Ill. 
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WEB FED ECONOMIES 
with SHEET FED QUALITY 


CUSTOM BUILT WEB 
OFFSET PRESSES! 


South 3rd Avenue 
Mount Vernon, New York 


UNSHACKLE the SPEED 


Built into your Letterpresses.. 


Switch to SYNTHOX 


| 


| 


Letterpress Rollers 


Hundreds more perfect impres- 
sions per hour . . . easy! Soft, 
synthetic-faced rollers do a mas- 
terly job of laying ink on type, 
run cool at all 
speeds, all 
weathers, 
easy to care 
for and long, 
long span of 
life. Get the 
facts on Syn- 
thox... NOW! 


For all sizes, types 


t recs in of letterpress, from 
Pui prog show card machines 
your pressroom to huge presses 
get IDEALS! 76 in. wide. 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 

.LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y.e CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
HUNTINGTON PARK, CAL. 4 
CHAMBLEE, GA. MARLBORO, MASS. 
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IMPERIAL 


the last word 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA 


Editor 


COME JULY 3, it’s been just 75 years since Ottmar Mergen- 
thaler invented the Linotype. At least that was the day back 
in 1886 when he first put a machine into operation for the 
New York Tribune. There was an appropriate celebration 
on the next day, July 4th, with all kinds of fireworks and 
such. 

When they get around to making a movie of the Mergen- 
thaler Story, let’s hope they don’t have Ottmar inventing 
the Linotype as Don Ameche did the telephone. Mergen- 
thaler spent many years working on the machine, trving 
first one method and then another, before he finally devised 
one that did the trick. (See story on page 108.) 

Mergenthaler was only 32 years old when he demon- 
strated his first workable machine. We were interested to 
note that his birthday was on May 11, having been born 
under the same sign of the zodiac (Taurus, the bull) as we 
were. Confidentially, our birthday falls on May 2, and we 
don’t want to hear any snide remarks about “bull.” 


IF YOUR PRINTING SALESMEN are tired of making themselves 
believe that the customer is always right, they can join the 
police force where the customer is always wrong! 


PRINTING PROGRESS is still available—the book, we mean. 
The 50th anniversary project of the International Associa- 
tion of Printing House Craftsmen, a beautifully illustrated 
and bound volume carrying the story of progress in the 
graphic arts industry over the past half century, can be ob- 
tained at $10 per copy from the association at 411 Oak St., 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio. Only a few copies remain, and because 
of the nature of the production, it will never be reprinted. 


“SNAP-APART PRINTERS—Pull yourselves together. Spend 
your vacation at Carbon-in-the-Pines, where every last day 
is just like the first. 

“Worm by the press of business? Ragged around the 
edges? Starting to give your best customers a bad impres- 
sion? Snap out of it, men! Get back into form at beautiful 
Carbon-in-the-Pines! ENJOY! ENJOY! .. . 

“Double beds in every room (a clean second sheet on 
every bed)! . . . Doubles Tennis Matches every day! . . . 
Duplicate Bridge Tournament every night! . . . Tuneful 
two-step to the 3-part arrangements of Manny Folds and 
his accordion! Continuous registration in advance. Special 
entertainment—starring the Copy Cats. Repeat performance 
every night. Produced by our chef. Phone FAcsimile 1-2345 
—If no one answers, collater . . . free Brochure in triplicate. 


CARBON IN THE PINES at Ganzver, Mich.” 
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GARAMONN Nuplial 


(We really didn’t originate this one . . . we just wanted 
you to think we were clever. It came from New York Case 
Paper's printer's home companion, whose editorial motto is 
“Sic transit ultra bodoni.”) 


THAT MACHINE YOU CAN'T AFFORD TO BUY (or so you think) 
winds up in the plant of your competitor who realized he 
couldn't afford not to buy it. You pay for it in the profits you 
failed to make, but your competitor gets those profits. A 
modern machine really costs its user nothing; it’s a costly 
drag only on the man who doesn’t buy it. 


WE RE NOT LIKELY to put Playboy and Esquire out of busi- 
ness, but a new series of ads by the fine paper division of 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. seems to have put us in the 
girlie picture competition—in a refined sort of way, of course. 
Starting in our May issue, the company began a campaign 
featuring photographs of New York models. Each is sup- 
posed to demonstrate a quality obtainable in printing 
through the use of the company’s offset stock: warmth, 
sparkle, grace, etc. (vou mean Grace Kelly?). Beautiful gals, 
clever tie-in—so far so good. Sedgwick, our young produc- 
tion man, is all in a dither now, hoping the company will 
bring out a light-weight onion-skin sheet. He thinks Miss 
Show-Through could be the star of the series. Why is it 
that youth is always wasted on the young? 


SOME OF THESE NEWFANGLED INVENTIONS, Which may some 
day affect the printing industry, never cease to amaze us. 
There’s a new high-speed printer plotter system for com- 
puters for the Atlas missile program that is 5,000 times 
faster and “more eloquent” than the one they've been fool- 
ing with. The new printer-plotter can translate computer 
coded digital information on a 24-foot reel of magnetic 
tape into 500 pages of neatly stacked, graphed, printed, or 
printed and graphed data in just eight minutes. 

A new optical scanning system is being developed to read 
typewritten copy and translate it into punched tape, which 
can be used to operate a typesetting machine. It’s claimed 
the device is being trained to recognize longhand correc- 
tions in the typewritten copy, too! (But they still have to 
have editors and copy-readers, even if they can bypass the 
Linotype operator.) 

But we have our doubts about some of these new devices. 
For instance, there’s a translating machine that can trans- 
late 40,000 English words into a similar number of foreign. 
When they tried this sentence, “The spirit is willing but the 
flesh is weak,” on the machine, it came out, “The liquor is 
still good but the meat has gone bad.” 

Oh well, they can always try again—and again—and again, 
can't they? 


ROCKING CHAIR PROPHET: For what shall it profit a printer 
if he keepeth all the machines running and all the people 
working, if he maketh not a profit? 


LAST WORD FOR THIS MONTH: If we ever get the four-day 
work week in the printing industry, who is going to pay for 


those two coffee breaks we'll miss?!! 
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able hour 


for printers and publishers 


In this short time you can learn how the Linofilm System 
can bring new efficiency to composition and makeup 


The full story of the Linofilm System of photocomposi- 
tion in both newspaper and commercial printing opera- 
tions has now been summarized in a new presentation. 
Not only technical and economic studies, but experi- 
ence in full production now give a realistic picture of 
Linofilm superiority. 

You can arrange today to have your Linotype Produc- 
tion Engineer make this presentation to you and your 
associates. 


WHY THE SYSTEMS APPROACH? 

Your Linotype Production Engineer will explain why 
we took the systems approach to bring you the simplest 
method of producing copy for platemaking . . . to bring 
the fullest possible degree of automation to typesetting, 
alterations, and makeup . . . to reduce costs through 
speed and flexibility . . . to provide the finest quality 
and highest productivity with minimum investment. 


WILL LINOFILM “FIT” YOUR OPERATION? 
Can every composing room use Linofilm profitably? 
Your best guide to the answer is the experience of your 


Linotype Production Engineer. He will visit at your 
convenience, present the full Linofilm story, and make 
a personal study of your operations to find the answer 
for you. Mail the coupon today. It may be the most prof- 
itable action you've taken in years. 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N.Y. 


Please call me to arrange the Linofilm presentation 
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In quality and scope, type set on the Fotosetter is unmatched by that 
of any other equipment or system of photocomposition. 


The faces shown give an indication of the vast Fotosetter library, and 
every one is available... now. They are the result of years of constant 
effort, dedicated to perfection in design of popular faces used in all 
forms of contemporary printing, and the creation of new faces which 
take full advantage of the Fotosetter method. 


Each font of Fotomats can be used to set 18 different type sizes. Thus 
the Fotosetter can produce more than 4,000 different face-sizes. 


Add to this array Fotosetter flexibility in mixing and the ready use 
of pi characters . .. more than 1,000 are now available . . . and you'll 
see why so many publishers, printers and typographers have based 
their future on the Fotosetter. 


Send for the new Fotosetter type face book. 


HARRIS 


INTERTYPE INTERTYPE COMPANY 360 Furman Street, Brooklyn 1, New York 


A Dwision of Harnis-Intertype Corporation 


Fotosetter is a registered trademark Set in Fotosetter Baskerville and Future Extra Bold 
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